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The heart’s heart, whose immured plot 
Hath keys yourself keep not ! 



Its gates are deaf to Love, high summoner ; 
Yea, Love’s great warrant runs not there: 



Its keys are at the cincture hung of God ; 

Its gates are trepidant to His nod ; 

By Him its floors are trod. 

Francis Thompson 
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THE SECRET CITADEL 



CHAPTER I 

A laege number of people had assembled in 
the great Throne room of the Palace of 
the Vatican. The walls, hung with crimson dam- 
ask, matched the rich splendor of the curtains, 
and transmitted a roseate glow to the apartment; 
the thick carpet upon which the crowd trod so 
noiselessly was of a soft shade of green. A 
Crucifix at one end of the room faced the great 
golden Throne at the other. A subdued murmur 
of conversation could be heard. All the chairs, 
ranged in a single row round the walls, were occu- 
pied, and a few late comers stood in groups near 
the doorway or in the comers of the room. The 
men wore evening dress, and the women pre- 
sented a curious sameness of appearance, being 
all alike attired in dull black dresses made for the 
most part with careful simplicity, while black lace 
mantillas were arranged upon their heads. Many 
of the pilgrims held bunches of rosaries, strings 
of medals, crucifixes, and other pious objects 
which they had brought with them to be blessed, 
and the gold, silver, and jewels of which these 
things were for the most part fashioned flashed 
as they caught the light with sudden unexpected 
brilliance. A little girl dressed from head to foot 
in white made a sharp, almost crude, note of con- 
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trast in the midst of the somber and rather severe 
apparel of her elders. 

Little sign of weariness or of impatience was 
evinced by the assembled persons, although many 
of them had been waiting for nearly two boms. 
Some of them had come a considerable distance 
in order to be present at to-day’s audience, and 
it was possible to hear most of the languages of 
Europe spoken in those hushed conversations and 
whispered greetings. 

At the end of the room two Englishmen were 
standing a little apart from the rest. From this 
vantage point they could see the rows of grave 
and serious faces looking almost unnaturally pal- 
lid in contrast to the unrelieved gloom of their 
attire. The taller of the two men, Simon Ellis, 
who was also probably a year or two older than 
his companion, was a sculptor living in Rome, 
and he was at least well known by sight to the 
personnel of the Vatican. He was thin, with an 
emaciated face, large, pale, brilliant eyes with a 
somewhat fanatical expression, and a light- 
colored closely trimmed beard a shade fairer than 
his long and rather dishevelled hair. His com- 
panion, Godfrey Denne, held himself very erect 
and surveyed the assembly with a gaze that was 
at once interested and slightly cynical. His 
clothes and appearance and the almost elaborate 
neatness of his person suggested the Englishman, 
rich, leisured, and experienced, although the 
darkness of his hair and eyes, the olive pallor of 
his skin, might have deceived people into believ- 
ing him to belong to the Latin race. 

It was the first time that Denne had ever been 
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present at one of the Pope’s audiences, and 
though he was not — to use his own expression — 
of the household of faith, he imagined that it 
would be an experience which would certainly 
satisfy an innate aesthetic love of the picturesque 
which he possessed. Antiquated and medieval as 
he regarded this Court, he still felt some curiosity 
to see the venerable successor of St. Peter, whom 
more than one-half of Christendom regarded as 
their spiritual ruler and supreme sovereign. 
Aware of the emotion, the intense feeling of pas- 
sionate loyalty, that was at that moment imbuing 
and exalting the majority of those now present, 
although he did not in the least share it, his inter- 
est as a sightseer was deeply tinged with respect. 
He half envied and half despised the fanatical 
expression which, as the moments wore on, deep- 
ened in the strange eyes of Simon Ellis. 

“I wonder who those people are?” he said sud- 
denly, turning to Simon. “Those two ladies who 
have just come in with Marchesa Rittoni?” 

Simon’s eyes, penetrating, long-sighted, fol- 
lowed the indication of Godfrey’s. 

“They are Lady and Miss Ettrington — old 
friends of the Marchesa’s,” he answered. 

The three ladies formed perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished-looking group in the room. The Mar- 
chesa was an Englishwoman, but like many of her 
compatriots, after long years of residence in 
Italy married to an Italian husband, she had lost 
very many of the characteristics of her nation- 
ality and had become quite Italian. Below middle 
height and slender, with an oval, beautiful face, 
and large brown eyes, whose brilliancy was inten- 
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sified by the coif of silver-white hair that sur- 
mounted her low and straight brow, she seemed 
to belong exactly to the old Italian setting of her 
Roman villa. Her friend Lady Ettrington was 
a few years younger, being even now less than 
fifty years old. She had a worn, delicate face, 
and there was still much beauty of a wistful kind 
in her blue eyes and soft coloring. Her hair, 
which had once been dark, was now iron-gray. 
She was almost as slender as her daughter, who 
stood beside her. It was upon Miss Ettrington 
that Godfrey Denne’s fascinated regard was 
fixed with a curious attention. In her somber, 
rather clinging dress of dull black, unrelieved by 
any jewels. Miss Ettrington’s fairness was almost 
startling. Her hair, of a pale but warm gold, was 
parted low in the middle of her brow, and so ar- 
ranged that it had almost the effect of wings — 
wings that glowed with a subdued, golden flame 
under the black mantilla that partially concealed 
her hair and fell over her shoulders. Her com- 
plexion was of a warm, delicate whiteness, curi- 
ously flawless. Her eyes were of a deep gray, 
and looked darker because she was so fair; her 
lashes and narrowly pencilled eyebrows were 
dark. This saved her from the frequent insipid- 
ity of the blonde beauty. She moved with a 
leisured grace, almost careless in its spontaneity, 
and she was taller than either of her companions, 
being, indeed, one of the tallest women in the 
room. 

“I wonder why they have come again to-day,” 
said Simon in a low tone; “His Holiness received 
them in private audience last week.” 
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But Denne only said rather irrelevantly: 

“After all, nothing can beat a really beautiful 
Englishwoman! I suppose they are Roman 
Catholics?” 

“Oh, yes — they belong to one of the older 
Catholic families. I believe Mass has been said in 
their chapel for seven centuries.” 

Something in Denne’s look and words had 
struck a jarring note. 

“I am glad,” said Godfrey lightly, “that at 
least we are all treated alike here. No dividing 
the sheep from the goats!” 

“In that case,” said Ellis, “the goats might be 
less eager to come!” 

“You are so sure, then, that we are the goats?” 
said Denne with a touch of irony. 

“The simile was your own. You can hardly 
deny that we are the sheep of this fold!” answered 
Ellis. He broke off sharply. “Kneel down!” 
he said, touching Godfrey lightly on the arm. 

There was a little stir at the end of the room, a 
curtain was drawn aside, and a group of ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries and officials entered. The pro- 
cession was headed by a file of the Guardia 
Nobile whose members are drawn from the most 
ancient Roman families. Helmeted and spurred 
and carrying drawn swords, they were resplen- 
dent in their uniforms with tunics of blue, black, 
and gold. Next followed the Private Chamber- 
lains — the Cameriere Segreto on the right and 
the Cameriere d’Honore on the left — wearing 
uniforms scarcely less brilliant than those of the 
Noble Guard. Their cocked hats with white 
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feathers were adorned with the papal crest, and 
their gold buttons with the papal arms; they 
wore rapiers with hilts of pearl and gold, and 
Godfrey noticed that one of the Camerieri was 
decorated with a many-clasped medal, which in- 
dicated that he had seen active service with the 
British army. Behind them walked the Esente 
of the Noble Guard carrying his baton. The 
Monsignore on duty and the Major Domo fol- 
lowed next, and behind this splendid and pictur- 
esque retinue, which still invested his approach 
with so much regal pomp, the white-clad figure 
of the Pope came slowly forward. All eyes were 
fixed upon the aged Pontiff with his white hair, 
his burning, flame-like eyes . . . Pius X, upon 
whom had been bestowed in ancient prophecy the 
name of Ignis ardens. 

The silence was tense, awed, and breathless. 
And yet it seemed to Denne as if an almost 
audible wave of fervor, of passionate emotion, had 
passed over the bowed heads of those kneeling 
men and women. The whole atmosphere had 
become alive, ardent, palpitating. No merely 
temporal sovereign could evoke such a passion of 
loyalty. Denne felt himself moved to an un- 
wonted, unexpected enthusiasm of which he felt 
half ashamed. He looked down the long length 
of the room, and could just distinguish the slen- 
der figure of Miss Ettrington kneeling, her fair 
head bowed; a moment later he could see her 
touching with her lips the ring on the Holy 
Father’s outstretched hand. And to her also he 
remembered this frail old man was the Vicar of 
Christ, the Infallible Head of the Church, the 
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successor of the Galilean Fisherman, the Keeper 
of the Keys. 

Godfrey glanced at Simon. His pale face was 
irradiated with emotion; his light eyes were ex- 
traordinarily bright. For he knew — who better? 
— the little histories spoken low and uttered only 
with a reverent reticence that from time to time 
emanated from the immense prison-palace of the 
Vatican. He did not speak of these things, but 
he was aware that a recent episode, the healing 
of a nun stricken with blindness, had found its 
way into the newspapers and was generally 
known throughout the world. And he had often 
been present when room after room had been 
filled with thronging pilgrims, had seen the fer- 
vor and loyalty displayed by them, their eager 
attempts to touch the hem of those white gar- 
ments as the Vicar of Christ passed by. 

As if in a dream Godfrey touched with his 
lips the ring on that frail, extended hand. A 
Sicilian woman near him gave an ill-suppressed 
sob. The Holy Father had passed on. 

The two men walked in silence down the long 
flight of marble stairs into the wide, white, sun- 
filled Piazza of St. Peter’s. Maderna’s fountains 
were flinging up showers of golden spray that 
sparkled in the sunlight like gleaming jewels. 
Overhead the April sky was vividly blue and 
clear of cloud; the air was deliciously warm with 
that touch of humid softness peculiar to Rome. 

“You are owning back with me to luncheon?” 
said Sugon, moving in the direction of the tram- 
way. *We may as well walk.” 
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“Yes, thanks,” said Denne inattentively. His 
thoughts were wholly occupied with the scene 
he had just witnessed. He felt as if his life were 
about to undergo a subtle change; as if, indeed, 
fate had opened a new door, displaying the ap- 
proach to alluring paths. But it was no spiritual 
change to transform and capture the soul; the 
Nets of the Fisherman had not entangled the feet 
of Godfrey Denne. His inward vision con- 
templated only the exquisite, fair face of Miss 
Ettrington, indelibly impressed upon his mind. 
After a moment’s pause he said hesitatingly : 
“Does . . . Lady Ettrington live in Rome?” 
“No, but she has been here for about two 
months. I wonder you haven’t come across 
them.” 

Godfrey relapsed into silence. He had dined 
once or twice with the Marchese Rittoni and his 
wife in their villa set on a hill just outside Rome, 
but on none of these occasions had Lady Ettring- 
ton and her daughter been present. In fact, until 
to-day he had not heard their names nor known 
of their existence. He had already been three 
weeks in Rome, and he felt an unreasoning anger 
against Simon for having kept this knowledge 
from him. 

“I suppose you know them?” he said at last. 

“I know Lady Ettrington and her daughter 
very slightly,” said Simon, “but I was at school 
with the elder son, who is now Sir Edgar.” 

“I should like to meet them,” said Godfrey, 
with an assumption of carelessness. But this time 
Ellis made no reply. Obviously he was not pre- 
pared to gratify him in this matter, nor was he 
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disposed to be communicative on the subject. 
There was something in his manner at once cold 
and haughty that prohibited further questioning, 
and even checked a more definite request. 

They crossed the Tiber, golden and gray and 
restless, and changing to tones of jade and lapis 
as it flowed under the bridges of the city. Thence 
they walked along the busy, noisy thoroughfare 
of the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, following the 
tram-line to the Piazza Venezia, where the new 
memorial to Victor Emanuel dominated the scene 
in its gilt and marble splendor. Finally they 
crossed the Via Nazionale, and entered a narrow 
side street, down whose tortuous length they 
came to Simon’s studio. 
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CHAPTER II 



M s 8 . Meacock occupied during her annual 
sojourn in Rome a large and imposing 
suite of rooms in one of the new hotels in 
the Ludovisi quarter, not far from the Palace of 
the Queen Mother. 

She was a widow, and had the reputation of 
being fabulously wealthy; she scattered lire as if 
they had been soldi, and she had attached to her 
person — with chains of gold rather than with the 
steel hoops of friendship — a certain Lady Sarson, 
the impecunious but well-born widow of a Colo- 
nial governor. 

Still, as it was practically impossible to imagine 
that Mrs. Meacock should be loved for her own 
sake, the charitable and compassionate forgave 
her for making use of those simple yet powerful 
attractions that are traceable to a large banking 
account. 

Not, indeed, that she desired to be loved. She 
wished only to be amused by persons whose names 
admitted neither of criticism nor conjecture. She 
desired to recline at ease in the seats of the 
mighty. Love — a poor business and making 
heavy demands out of all proportion to the aridity 
of the soil wherein it sought to dwell — was for 
her a thing of the past. She had social ambition, 
a determination to climb, to open reluctant doors 
with a golden master-key, and she regretted that 
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the means to this end had come only when she was 
nearer fifty than forty. The personality of her 
late husband — only recently removed by death — 
had made upward progress of this kind im- 
possible. 

Her only daughter had married a German 
count, poor but possessing many quarterings. 
She had repaired his medieval castle and given 
him three sons. Mrs. Meacock was proud of her 
daughter. She would have preferred an English 
title for her, but failing this, she had welcomed 
the German son-in-law, a rather beefy Teuton, 
already at the age of thirty inclined to obesity. 
Mrs. Meacock paid them an annual visit, not too 
long, and accompanied by such handsome dis- 
bursements that Ludwig, who was a gambler, 
actually anticipated them with eager pleasure. 

Her son was, however, less of a comfort to her, 
She had sent him to Oxford, hoping that there 
he might acquire something of the culture and 
veneer denied to him by nature, and he had re- 
turned, after his first term, a violent democrat, 
imbued with every kind of socialistic and revolu- 
tionary theory. Mrs. Meacock was patient and 
waited for the tide to turn. She was aghast at 
the importance and “consequence” — as Miss 
Austen would have termed it — of those names 
with whom he was associated ; far from consoling 
her, she felt that their influence would perma- 
nently retain her son in these undesirable paths. 
Lawson Meacock was extremely clever; he was 
a fiery orator; he threw himself heart and soul 
into the movement, and now at the age of twenty- 
five he displayed an increased ardor for the cause 
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of socialism. He was a fat, pale-faced young 
man with a consciously strenuous expression, and 
was now said to be engaged in writing a book 
comparing the condition of work and wages pre- 
vailing in the principal countries of Europe. He 
was at the moment with his mother in Rome. She 
had a sense of humor, and ridiculed him openly, 
but he bore it with a kind of contemptuous 
patience. 

On the day following his visit to the Vatican, 
Mr. Denne called upon Mrs. Meacock. Of late 
he had not accepted many of her invitations, for 
he had been disagreeably impressed by the per- 
sonality of her son, and did not wish to further 
his acquaintance with him. In fact, he had neg- 
lected Mrs. Meacock, rather ungratefully it must 
be said, for on his first arrival she had introduced 
him to quite a number of agreeable people. To- 
day he had come with a definite purpose, for he 
believed that she could be of very real use to him 
in achieving an end which Simon Ellis had tacitly 
refused to further. Godfrey was conscious of a 
certain feeling of irritation toward Simon on ac- 
count of his reserved attitude upon the subject of 
Miss Ettrington. It crystallized his resolve to 
obtain an introduction to her. 

His hostess was alone when he arrived, except 
for the negligible presence of Lady Sarson, who 
hovered like an indefinite, silent, but useful 
shadow in the background, pouring out tea when 
necessary, and otherwise ministering unob- 
trusively to the comfort or entertainment of those 
who penetrated into that charmed circle. She 
fulfilled these functions with a weary air of pre- 
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dsion. She wore black of old-fashioned make, a 
cap with a flat black velvet bow in it, and a gold 
locket in which was concealed the photograph of 
the late governor, whose obituary notices had pro- 
claimed him an Empire-Builder. 

“Well, Mr. Denne, I’m delighted to see you,” 
said Mrs. Meacock heartily; “Lawson said he 
would be in to tea, as I am expecting one or two 
people this afternoon. You’ve met my son Law- 
son, haven’t you ? He is in a very trying mood just 
now, and he simply hates Rome. He says the 
atmosphere is so enervating! We haven’t seen you 
for an age,” she went on; “but of course you’ve 
been far too busy here to bother your head about 
two dull old women like me and Sarsy !” ( It was 
by this playful abbreviation that she indicated the 
reluctant shadow.) “However, as I have just 
said, you’ve come at the right moment, for I’m 
expecting some very charming girls this after- 
noon. Mrs. Rivers has promised to bring her 
daughter, and Lady Ettrington is coming with 
hers!” 

“I am longing to meet the Ettringtons,” said 
Godfrey in his smooth, pleasant voice; “I went to 
the Vatican with Ellis yesterday, and they were 
both there with Marchesa Rittoni.” 

But Mrs. Meacock rather tactlessly switched 
off the conversation from the topic he so desired 
to pursue, and said: 

“Oh, you went to the Vatican? Isn’t the Pope 
wonderful? I always feel as if he’d convert me. 
I have to think of all the thumbscrews and instru- 
ments of torture I’ve seen in museums and places, 
and Luther nailing up his theses against the in- 
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diligences, to make myself get over the idea! 
You’re not a Catholic, I hope, Mr. Denne?” 

“No, I am not,” said Godfrey. 

“Your charming friend Mr. Ellis is, and I’ve 
seen his statue of the Virgin Mary, and I couldn’t 
help admiring it. He is a convert, too, they tell 
me. N ow, isn’t that a pity in a nice, sensible man ? 
But perhaps he has never seen the thumbscrews 
and things, or hasn’t put two and two together 
like I’ve done. Still, the Pope is very attractive, 
and so are all those lovely Cardinals! I wish 
we had Cardinals in the English Church; they 
would give such a tone to it, wouldn’t they? It 
doesn’t seem quite fair. Why, Lawson, so you’ve 
come back! You know Mr. Denne, don’t you?” 
Lawson Meacock advanced toward Godfrey 
Denne with an earnest smile. “I am delighted 
to meet you again, Mr. Denne,” he said. “Last 
time we had no opportunity for serious conver- 
sation. I always welcome the prospect of an in- 
terview with one of the heads of our own great 
British firms ! They are, as a rule, extraordinarily 
inaccessible, and are generally content with send- 
ing us a copy of their last report — a document 
which is of course written only for the benefit 
of the shareholders. Now, I understand from my 
mother that you have a very large interest in a 
soap-boiling manufactory in the North of Eng- 
land, and I am most anxious to know if you are 
running it on co-operative lines. I’m engaged 
in a special study of that, with the ultimate view 
of making representations to Parliament on the 
subject of the rate of wages being determined by 
the profits, just as the dividends are. There are 
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countries, and I wish ours was one of them, where 
before a man can set up a factory and employ 
labor he has to guarantee that he will distribute a 
fixed percentage of the profits in wages to the 
workmen!” 

During this long speech, delivered in the ear- 
nest eloquent manner of a preacher, Godfrey’s 
face underwent a curious change. At the word 
soap he looked almost alarmed, as if he had been 
suddenly called upon to contemplate a peculiarly 
repulsive specter. But he only replied stiffly: 

“You are making a mistake in thinking I have 
anything to do with the management of the com- 
pany. I am only one of the directors.” 

“Is that really so?” said Lawson Meacock in a 
disappointed tone. “Now, I went into my 
father’s business at the age of fourteen, directly I 
left school. ‘Lawson, you’ve got to work your 
way up same as I did,’ said the old man to me. 
He gave me the same wages as the other boys, and 
I worked just the same hours as they did, and I 
had to give him so much a week for my keep. 
And if I ever have a son I mean to bring him up 
in the same way ; it brings out the grit in a boy. 
But I needn’t tell you how much opposed my 
mother was to it — she wanted to send me to a 
public school and then into the army. I was 
twenty-one when the old man died, and to please 
her I studied and went to Oxford. It wasn’t time 
lost, Mr. Denne, for I met men there who taught 
me to organize my thoughts and ideas in a prac- 
tical way. But you are a director of the com- 
pany, you say? Then as a director you help, I 
think, to settle the distribution of dividends. 
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Now, do you realize that the hundreds of factory 
hands you employ are just fellow-creatures — 
human heings like yourself? That they give the 
best years of their life, and nearly all the time 
and attention of the working hours of the day, 
to the perfecting of your soap ? You must spend 
immense sums in advertisements. I was quite 
struck by the novelty of one I saw recently in 
Paris! You employ, I know, the finest poster 
artists of the day to design those magnificent 
works that decorate our London hoardings! You 
were the first, I think, to exhibit a Post-Im- 
pressionist advertisement done by one of the 
leading artists in that line. So that you can not 
be altogether ignorant of the conditions under 
which your men work. You are aware that the 
chemicals employed in the manufacture of soaps 
are sometimes deleterious to the health of those 
who have to deal with them. Now, do you see, 
for instance, that proper precautions are taken, 
so as to minimize this danger? Do you distribute 
frequent bonuses now your soap is bringing in 
larger profits than ever before? Believe me, a 
little personal supervision is often all that is re- 
quired to rectify the most crying abuses!” 

“I am not aware of any crying abuses,” said 
Godfrey, “and fortunately I do not know the 
head of the advertisement department, or I am 
sure I should do him a grievous personal injury! 
My brother sees to the business, and I am afraid 
you will regard me as a heartless monster when 
I tell you that my only interest in it is to see that 
the high rate of the dividends is maintained.” 
Mrs. Meacock, having noticed that her son’s 
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voice had been upraised in that sustained and 
uninterrupted monologue which indicated that he 
had captured a new and possibly helpless victim, 
now came to the rescue. 

“I know Mr. Denne better than you do. Law- 
son,” she said; “and I’m convinced he doesn’t 
want to talk shop on this lovely afternoon. Law- 
son would like to turn every factory in England 
into a philanthropic concern,” she went on; “and 
I am glad he has no control over my income, for 
I am sure he would reduce it at once to fifty 
pounds a year!” 

“My mother is not in sympathy with the move- 
ment,” he said with a wan, patient smile; “but it 
is growing, and among men, too, whom a few 
years ago we could not have hoped to touch. That 
is at least a healthy sign. I intend to stand for 
our constituency at the next general election as 
a labor member. I wish I could induce you to 
become a subscriber to our society, which is 
pledged to achieve the greatest bloodless revolu- 
tion the world has ever seen!” 

“I am a Conservative,” said Denne coldly. 

“A Conservative? An enemy to your own 
class? A traitor, Mr. Denne, to your own 
camp?” said Lawson Meacock, more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

“Class?” said Denne. 

“Your father was a working man, I think?” 

“My grandfather established the firm,” said 
Godfrey, now scarcely able to articulate. 

“Well, your grandfather, then. He worked 
himself up from being one of the hands, step by 
step, rung by rung. Sixty years ago he was 
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probably in much the same position as one of 
your employees to-day. Do you think he was a 
Conservative when he stood in the boiling-room 
at a temperature of something over a hundred?” 

Godfrey was silent. 

“I have inquired,” continued the inexorable 
Lawson, “into the origin of many of our old- 
established firms in order to obtain statistics. The 
facts made me extremely despondent. Our sys- 
tem is so very old. Only in a young and new 
republic can we hope to plant the more perfect 
system of fair play to all; that hearty co-opera- 
tion between master and man which we so desire 
to promote! But with your wealth and influence 
you could be a great power. I suppose it never 
occurred to you to enter your own firm as a 
hand?” 

“It did not,” said Godfrey. 

“It would have been the only way,” said Law- 
son, “to find out the exact conditions under which 
your employees work — and the hardships and 
dangers to which they are being daily exposed! 
I myself have worked in many of our big manu- 
factories — I have tried my hand at some of the 
most dangerous and repulsive trades that exist. 
I have seen” — and now he raised his voice a little, 
as if he were addressing a large and hostile meet- 
ing rather than one reluctant and bored listener — 
“I have seen men and boys, and women and young 
girls, suffering from hideous diseases that were 
the direct outcome of those trades. I have worked 
at those great furnaces before which men stand 
stripped to the waist, enduring as best they can 
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the thirst that is a torment in the hell-heat of that 
atmosphere! — I have seen ” 

“Pray excuse me, Mr. Meacock. What you 
tell me is most interesting . . . but I see a friend 
of mine whom I am most anxious to say a 
word to!” said Godfrey, and he hurried across 
the room to speak to the Marchesa Rittoni, who 
had just come in accompanied by the Ettringtons. 

Lawson looked after him with a kind of pity- 
ing contempt. 

“A coward and a traitor,” he murmured, “he 
won’t know — won’t learn. Keeps his eyes shut. 
A mole. Afraid of what he might see. Conserva- 
tive indeed! Conservatives are born, not madel” 

Godfrey meanwhile had almost forgotten his 
indignation in the fulfilment of his purpose. For 
the Marchesa with her charming smile held out a 
daintily gloved hand to him and introduced him 
to her two friends, Lady Ettrington and her 
daughter. Lawson retired into the background 
with Sarsy, who resumed her office of tea-maker. 

To-day Melanie Ettrington looked even more 
beautiful than she had done in her somber garb 
at the Vatican. She wore a dress of some soft 
white woolen material with a white fur stole about 
her shoulders. Under her large black hat God- 
frey could catch a furtive gleam of her fair hair. 
He judged her to be less than twenty years old. 
Her voice as she spoke to him was low and charm- 
ing; he found it peculiarly soothing after the 
harsh and strenuous utterances of Lawson Mea- 
cock. 

“I saw you yesterday at the Vatican,” he said 
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as they sat down near the window which looked 
out upon the busy street. “I was there with 
Simon Ellis.” 

“Oh, was that you with Mr. Ellis? We saw 
him in the distance,” said Miss Ettrington. “Had 
you ever been there before?” 

“No,” said Godfrey. Then he added, “It im- 
pressed me very much.” 

“I wanted to be present at a large audience so 
much,” said the girl softly ; “we had a private one 
last week.” 

Mrs. Rivers’ shrill and rather penetrating 
voice, engaged as usual in describing the delin- 
quencies of her only daughter, who was not pres- 
ent, could be distinctly heard across the slight 
pause that followed. 

“Egypt was an utter failure! You can not 
think how more than tiresome Phoebe was! And 
after all the trouble I had taken, too 1” She shook 
her head despairingly. “But — tiresome f* The 
word seemed to epitomize the futile tragedy of her 
Egyptian sojourn. “You must be thankful, dear 
Marchesa, that you have no daughters!” 

“But I should think for an Englishwoman boys 
were much more anxiety,” said the Marchesa in 
her bright, charming way; “they can make far 
worse mesalliances than one’s daughters can. I 
can not remember a single instance of a girl 
marrying a man out of a musical comedy, and 
that seems to be the first place where a well- 
brought-up boy goes and looks for a wife in these 
days!” 

She laughed, but Mrs. Rivers’ face still pre- 
sented an aspect of unrelieved gloom. She could 
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not emerge from the shadow cast by a costly and 
unsuccessful winter. 

“But Phoebe refused him twice 1” She uttered 
these words in a tone of horror. “Twice, Mar- 
chesa! And now they say he is going to get en- 
gaged to the Bannock girl! Lady Bannock has 
quite made up her mind that he shall marry Elsie 
— the eldest of the three. Of course there is 
money, but Elsie will be frightful in a year or 
two — she is exactly like Lady Bannock! I am 
not at all afraid of her really. I am only afraid of 
Phoebe — a man will hardly run the risk of being 
refused a third time!” 

In the meantime Godfrey was talking enthusi- 
astically about Italy to Melanie Ettrington. He 
knew the country well; had traveled over the 
little-known ways as well as the well-worn paths. 
And he found that Melanie was there on her first 
visit and had seen only Venice, Florence, and 
Borne. Her mother was very delicate and unable 
to do a great deal, and most of her own sight- 
seeing had been performed under the aegis of 
Marchesa Rittoni. 

“We can run down to Naples any day you like 
in my car,” he said; “I have friends there, and I 
have already been once or twice to see them. I 
hope I shall be able to persuade you and Lady 
Ettrington to come, and the Marchesa too. I’ve 
got my big limousine here, and it holds a lot of 
people quite comfortably.” 

“I want to see Naples very much,” said Me- 
lanie, “and if my mother isn’t equal to such a long 
day I am sure the Marchesa would come.” 

This plan was presently broached to Lady 
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Ettrington, who smiled a rather indefinite ap- 
proval. They did not stay very long, and God- 
frey left soon after their departure, feeling 
extremely satisfied with his afternoon. He had 
obtained what he wanted without having had to 
ask for it; his wish had been spontaneously grati- 
fied, and he felt that Fate had played into his 
hands. His adventure, whithersoever it might 
lead, had begun propitiously, yet even now he had 
scarcely envisaged its goal. Everything had 
come about so simply and naturally that he had 
not even been required to put himself under an 
obligation to Mrs. Meacock by asking her to in- 
troduce him to the Ettringtons. She was a vul- 
gar, good-natured woman, and represented a 
bridge, which, having served its purpose as a 
means of entry to a desired position, might now, 
metaphorically speaking, be burned. The only 
thing which had diminished his sense of satisfac- 
tion with the world in general that day had been 
contributed by the thoughtless, unwelcome words 
of that budding democrat, Lawson Meacock. He 
had talked with the violent polemic associated 
with the orators of the Marble Arch, and God- 
frey felt that he should always remember with a 
sense of irritable dislike that pale, unhealthy face, 
the small but shrewd and astute eyes, and the 
harsh voice raised in persistent monologue, recom- 
mending a system of co-operation between master 
and man, and relating the savage oppression 
meted out to him by his father, which he not only 
dutifully admired, but was resolved to repeat in 
dealing with his own offspring. Yes, Denne felt 
that he hated this well-intentioned, eminently 
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serious young man who had assured him of the 
impossibility of his grandfather having been a 
Conservative — an assertion that was probably 
only too true — and who had not yet learned that 
the average Englishman prefers to keep his shop 
— if shop there be — as much in the background 
as possible. 

It was a serene and beautiful evening, and the 
streets were still flooded with sunshine as Denne 
made his way to the hotel where he was staying. 
He walked back down the hill, treading, as it 
seemed to him, on air. He was not in love, he 
assured himself, but he was approaching closely 
to that agreeable sensation ; it was as if a shining 
feather of love’s wing had softly brushed him. 
Yet before he reached his destination he had 
actually admitted to himself that he was perfectly 
serious; that Miss Ettrington was the woman 
of his dreams, the incarnation of his ideal, and 
that he intended to marry her. He had seen her 
twice; he had spoken to her during one brief half- 
hour, but his mind was made up. He did not 
realize exactly how far out of his reach she was. 
For Godfrey Denne had been spoiled; he had 
been run after by women with marriageable 
daughters on account of his wealth, and by others 
because of a certain subtle quality of charm that 
rendered his personality at once provocative and 
interesting. But he was selfish and elusive and 
had gone warily, escaping all nets. It did not 
occur to him that just in this one case there might 
be obstacles which even great wealth could not 
easily overpass. At present he did not even dis- 
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cem the existence of those obstacles. He had had 
few rebuffs in his life. When he first came of 
age and had the full control of his fortune it 
seemed to him as if he had looked out upon a 
world that was lying at his feet waiting to be con- 
quered. He had expected open doors and smiles 
of welcome, and he had not been disappointed. 
With something cold and calculating in his dis- 
position that restrained him from squandering, he 
was aware that if a desired object presented itself 
to him he was prepared to pay a very high price 
in order to possess it — a price in exact ratio to its 
rarity and general desirability. And now he did 
not in the least realize that a conflict lay before 
him — perhaps a very bitter and protracted one. 

Mrs. Meacock was exhausted with fatigue 
after her guests had departed. She lay prone 
upon the sofa in her dressing-room while the faith- 
ful Sarsy massaged her brows, a task at which 
she was more adept than the maid, and adminis- 
tered a small quantity of vermouth. When Mrs. 
Meacock had been somewhat restored by these 
simple means Lady Sarson ventured timidly: 

“I thought Mr. Denne seemed very much taken 
with Miss Ettrington. I heard him making a 
plan to take them to Naples in his car.” 

“The Ettringtons are very poor,” said Mrs. 
Meacock, “and Godfrey Denne is charming as 
well as very rich.” 

“Charming,” said Sarsy, with the glib eager- 
ness to agree so characteristic of the sycophant 
and dependent, “but perhaps not quite good 
enough — from the point of view of birth — for 
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Miss Ettrington.” She submitted this opinion 
with due humility. “I have always heard that 
these old Catholic families are . . . extremely 
exclusive.” 

“That kind of notion went out of fashion with 
Queen Victoria, my dear Sarsy,” said Mrs. Mea- 
cock with good-natured contempt. “She’s got 
birth — he hasn’t, though you couldn’t tell it to 
look at him. But he takes after his mother, for- 
tunately for him. He’s got money — she hasn’t, 
so I consider things are very evenly balanced, and 
I tell you, Sarsy, I’m delighted to have been the 
means of bringing those two nice young people 
together I” 

She closed her eyes and Lady Sarson’s skilful 
fingers gently pressed the wrinkled lids and 
brows, and readjusted ever so slightly the rich 
tresses of the claret-colored wig which Mrs. Mea- 
cock invariably wore. 

“Thanks, Sarsy,” she murmured gently, in a 
drowsy tone indicative of approaching slumber; 
“and I’ve made up my mind I shan’t oppose Law- 
son if he still wants to marry that girl at Hamp- 
stead, though she isn’t what I should call a lady. 
I see he’s a bit too strenuous for these well-bred 
English girls like Miss Ettrington and Phoebe 
Rivers. And he isn’t adaptable like Violet, and 
will never be able to speak any language but his 
own, so where is the use of his thinking of Donna 
This or Mademoiselle That? He’d better marry 
his Lottie — there is no nonsense about her!” 

And this time Lady Sarson, who entertained a 
very definite if carefully concealed dislike to her 
employer’s son, was able to agree with sincere 
And whole-hearted enthusiasm, 
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T he Marchese Rittoni was not one of those 
cosmopolitan Italians who may be seen in 
the capitals of Europe. He was extremely 
Italian, and, except for a slight and imperfect 
knowledge of French, he spoke no language ex- 
cept his own. He was a great deal older than his 
wife, whom he adored. A short, rather broadly 
built man with a dark complexion and thick, 
grayish hair, he only felt at home in his native 
city. He had never traveled since his youthful 
days, and then only sufficiently to confirm him in 
his already fixed opinion that his own country 
was the most agreeable in the world, and that, of 
that country, Rome was par excellence the one 
and only city where a man could dwell in perfect 
ease and contentment. It was no longer the 
Rome of his youth, even in the last decade it had 
changed and grown, expanded and developed, 
almost beyond recognition, but he could forgive 
even the drastic changes that had so transformed 
it. He was a most pious Catholic and a devoted 
adherent to the Holy See; he had fought in his 
youth for the Pope, and still nursed with secret 
pride a wound which he had then received and 
which in damp weather gave him sharp pain — 
a pain which, remembering its origin, he endured 
with proud and even joyful fortitude. He limped 
a little in consequence of it, and one leg was per- 
se 
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manently shortened. He was more proud of 
this physical defect than any woman could be of 
her beauty. 

From the windows of his great white villa he 
could see outspread before him the city of his 
desire. The immense Dome, enormous yet so 
fragile looking in its ethereal grace, dominated 
the scene as if protecting those lesser domes, those 
slender square towers that were everywhere thrust 
above the close-clustered roofs. The trim terraced 
walks of his garden, daily decorated now in those 
days of May with a bewildering profusion of 
roses, garlands of crimson and gold and white 
and pink, and shadowed by the heavy, somber 
darkness of ilex and Aleppo pine, stood on a 
height above the city, and from thence Cosimo 
Rittoni could see the Church which for him sym- 
bolized at once the things temporal and the things 
eternal. Beyond, the mist that hung white and 
blue over the Campagna seemed like an insub- 
stantial veil that shrouded Rome from the outside 
world. 

The windows of the dining-room were wide 
open, for an unexpected wave of great heat had 
enfolded Italy in its burning wings. Outside, 
against a fading sky of palest jade color, the tall 
cypresses stood darkly silhouetted like sentries 
at their post. In a clump of bamboos some early 
fire-flies were darting like winged and wandering 
flames. A few stars had already pierced with 
their white brilliance the twilit canopy of sky. 

There was a dinner party in progress, and 
Lady Ettrington sat on one side of the Marchese, 
while on the other a beautiful Russian, the Prin- 
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cess Olga Roubieski, maintained an indolent, im- 
passive yet attentive silence. She had a small, 
oval face, pale and quite colorless, dark blue eyes, 
and hair that was blonde without being either 
flaxen or golden. Indeed, her fairness was not 
at all that of the golden-haired, pink-and-white 
woman of the North. Especially it was not the 
brilliant fairness of Melanie Ettrington, who sat 
on the same side of the table as her mother, but 
lower down and nearer to her hostess. The Prin- 
cess wore a dress of vivid flame color with some 
fine rubies. She said very little, but when she 
did speak every one turned toward her. She 
compelled attention, and her musical voice utter- 
ing her slow drawling French suffered no inter- 
ruption. One felt that she possessed both per- 
sonality and temperament, and perhaps a history 
that had not been altogether happy. She created 
an effect in spite of her silence. Once or twice 
she looked across the table, and her dark eyes 
were fixed for a moment, not without curiosity, 
upon Melanie. She felt instinctively that beside 
that radiant, pearl-like fairness she might herself 
appear almost dingy. But she was too indiffer- 
ent to let the thought trouble or annoy her. She 
had been distinctly curious to see her. During 
the last few weeks she had heard her name very 
frequently coupled with that of Godfrey Denne, 
and it was a combination which had surprised her 
upon more than one count. She had met Lady 
Ettrington, and she had seen a good deal from 
time to time of Godfrey. She decided now that 
upon the whole the girl attracted her; she even 
desultorily considered the possibility of making 
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friends with her. But she quickly dismissed the 
idea. Girls either adored one — which was tire- 
some — or developed into rivals, which was dan- 
gerous and sometimes tragic. Not that she had 
ever feared rivals. If she could have believed 
that there could possibly be any truth in the re- 
port she had heard, she would have stretched out 
a hand to rescue Melanie — to save her from 
Godfrey. But surely this could not be necessary. 
The Princess had met a good many English girls 
in Rome, but she had never even distantly con- 
templated making a friend of any of them. They 
had been for the most part tall, fair-skinned, with 
a healthy outdoor aspect and untidy hair, care- 
lessly dressed with a kind of studied slovenliness 
that increased their athletic appearance and sug- 
gestion of boyish awkwardness. But this girl was 
different. She was dressed with the dainty grace 
of the Parisian, very simply, very artistically, and 
in perfect taste. Her fair hair might have been 
wings of pale gold; it closely matched in color 
the long string of amber beads that encircled her 
throat and fell over her white dress. Beside her 
sat Simon Ellis talking eagerly ; she could guess 
that either art or religion, or perhaps a mixture 
of both, formed the subject of his enthusiastic 
monologue, to which Miss Ettrington was listen- 
ing with such charming and intelligent attention. 
Simon’s other neighbor was an Englishwoman, 
Miss Gray, who was talking in a loud, strident 
voice about some recent excavations in Southern 
Tunisia and her voyage thither. “I was the only 
Englishwoman on the boat,” she was declaring, 
“and we coasted as far as Sfax . . .” It was said 
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that she had been upward of one hundred and 
fifty voyages and was the author of at least a 
dozen books. She was about fifty years old, a 
big-boned, capable woman with a rough, 
wrinkled, brick-red complexion, and thin hair 
that had once been red and was now faded to a 
grayish flaxen. By contrast Melanie Ettrington 
looked extraordinarily young and fragile, and she 
suggested to Godfrey Denne, who was sitting 
near her mother, and could therefore only obtain 
an occasional sideways glimpse of her — two 
cold, pure things, amber and snow. 

Since the day of their first meeting at Mrs. 
Meacock’s Godfrey had seen a great deal of Lady 
Ettrington and her daughter. The expedition to 
Naples had taken place, and it had been followed 
by other and longer ones. His car was always 
at their disposal, and he had accompanied them 
to Salerno, to Orvieto, to San Martino, Spello, 
and Assisi. The warm and beautiful weather, 
the exquisite loveliness of the Italian landscape, 
white with blossom and green with fresh emerald 
verdure, had made its immediate appeal to Me- 
lanie. She accepted with apparent unconscious- 
ness the attentions of Godfrey Denne. But her 
mother wondered if she would ever be able to dis- 
associate him in her mind from the scenes that had 
so caught and held her fancy, whether, indeed, 
his presence had not sensibly contributed to in- 
crease the pleasure and enchantment of those 
long, golden days, leading her feet, albeit un- 
wittingly, into the glamour of the pays du tendre. 
For to Lady Ettrington, whose alarm and 
anxiety had been definitely aroused, Godfrey’s 
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figure seemed to stand prominently in the fore- 
ground of every picture, Godfrey, young, rich, 
handsome, and determined. He presented that 
rare picture of a man obviously very much in love, 
yet controlled, self-contained, aloof, self-seeking. 
It confirmed her belief that the wholly selfish man 
makes the most successful lover. He was never 
foolish nor exaggerated, his emotions were so 
carefully disciplined that not only had Melanie 
no inkling of the truth, but even Lady Ettrington 
had sometimes wondered whether after all he 
could be really serious. 

In all the nineteen years of her life Melanie 
Ettrington had never, until the last fortnight, 
given her mother the slightest cause for anxiety. 
And even now it was not her fault — one could not 
fasten any blame upon those slender, innocent 
shoulders. Circumstances — fate — destiny — these 
were perhaps to blame. If Lady Ettrington had 
been a worldly woman she would no doubt have 
watched Mr. Denne with interest, encourage- 
ment, and a little maternal solicitude. But she 
was not worldly, and that was why in this par- 
ticular instance Godfrey, who had been the re- 
cipient of much vicarious attention on the part of 
worldly mothers, was now vaguely aware that he 
was regarded with fear, anxiety, and perhaps 
even disapproval and dislike. 

She put the feeling of anxiety away from her 
as an unworthy one. She was quite sure that 
Melanie would never give two thoughts to God- 
frey Denne as a possible husband, however much 
she might like his companionship. The mother 
and daughter were very tenderly attached to each 
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other. It was not to be supposed that nineteen 
years of love and intimacy could result in such a 
complete overthrowal of tradition. 

Of co*irse Melanie would eventually marry. 
“Some one as like Hector as possible,” was Lady 
Ettrington’s unspoken wish. Hector was her son- 
in-law, who had married her elder daughter Alice 
some six or seven years previously. When Alice 
was Melanie’s age she had already been married 
a year and was the mother of a small son. Lady 
Ettrington was not very anxious that Melanie 
should marry just yet. She wished to keep her 
with her a little longer. She was young for her 
years, as is often the case with the youngest child, 
and she was girlishly immature; there was some- 
thing extremely attractive and simple about 
her very immaturity. But she was also 
extraordinarily, arrestingly beautiful, and Lady 
Ettrington could not help observing with a 
fresh stab of that new jealous anxiety which 
had of late assailed her for the first time, that 
Melanie was exactly the type to attract a 
man like Godfrey Denne, dark, sophisticated, 
assured. 

Once, soon after their first meeting, she had 
taken the precaution of procuring some renseigne- 
ments from the Marchesa as to the family of this 
young man. The result had been, from her point 
of view, so unsatisfactory that it had almost re- 
assured her. For the Marchesa had answered 
with a little grimace: 

“You will be horrified, my dear, with your very 
old-fashioned views, when I tell you that he is a 
son of old Jupp — of Jupp’s Soap.” 
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" Soap ...” murmured Lady Ettrington 
faintly. 

“Excellent soap — I have used it for years,” 
said the Marchesa, laughing. “And Godfrey is 
immensely rich. All three sons were left an equal 
share when the old man died. Mr. Denne has 
lived abroad so long that I am sure he has been 
able to persuade himself now that the soap doesn’t 
exist.” 

“But it is advertised everywhere,” protested 
Lady Ettrington. “And why is he called Denne 
if his name is Jupp?” 

“It was his mother’s name,” said the Marchesa, 
“and you must admit that it is an improvement 
upon Jupp. I believe he inherited a little prop- 
erty from one of her brothers and took the op- 
portunity of changing his name. His mother was 
a lady — a parson’s daughter — and very poor. I 
have heard that Godfrey is like her and that he 
is her favorite son.” 

To-night Godfrey was especially attentive to 
Lady Ettrington. He had been delighted to find 
that his seat was to be next to hers at table. She 
was always gracious to him with just a little touch 
of hauteur, which he was fastidious enough to 
appreciate. 

“We have taken up so much of your time 
lately,” she said, “but it has been a great pleasure 
to my daughter to visit so many places.” 

“The pleasure has been all mine,” said Godfrey 
conventionally. His voice was soft and its timbre 
was agreeably modulated; when he spoke to 
women, young or old, it frequently held a caress- 
ing quality. 
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“We intend to return to England soon,” con- 
tinued Lady Ettrington; “I want to be at home 
by the middle of May.” 

“That will be quite charming,” said Godfrey. 
“I hope to be in town by then too. I have to run 
across to Tunis in another fortnight, to see about 
some repairs I am having done to an old palace I 
have lately bought just outside of Carthage. But 
I shall not stay long this time, and I ought to be 
back not later than the end of May. I hope we 
may meet in town ...” 

“Oh, we shall be delighted if you will come and 
see us,” said Lady Ettrington. She spoke care- 
lessly, but the next moment she wondered 
whether her words had been quite sincere, whether 
she really wished to see Godfrey Denne again. 

The buzz of talking at that moment waxed a 
little louder. The Duca Bazzioli, an excitable 
Neapolitan, was engaged in a passionate political 
argument with his host. He was talking almost 
shrilly, and his hands were both requisitioned to 
impart emphasis to his speech. And under cover 
of this Godfrey turned suddenly to Lady 
Ettrington. 

“I do not know if you have understood,” he 
said suavely and speaking with a kind of earnest 
precision, “but my one wish is to win your daugh- 
ter for my wife. I intend to ask her to marry me. 
I did not wish to speak prematurely — to do any- 
thing to mar the perfect beauty of the days here. 
But when I come to London — ” He stopped 
short and his eyes seemed to search her face, which 
hardened and became quite pale. Each one of 
those grave, assured, precise words had fallen 
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like a wounding blow that hurt and bruised her 
heart. But she did not speak. Her fears had 
now definitely materialized. Godfrey had put 
his cards on the table. 

“I have your permission?” he went on. “I 
know I am asking a great deal. But I have some 
things — not everything — to give your daughter. 
No one in the world could give her all that she 
merits. She is the most beautiful woman I have 
ever seen . . . and I love her. Lady Ettrington.” 

The Duca’s voice was now raised in angry pro- 
test. “The bill was a mad one — every one should 
combat it I It would bring discredit to the whole 
of Italy — it would be the ruin of the country, 
making it a laughing-stock in the eyes of 
Europe!” He looked like a fierce eagle with his 
brown, wrinkled face and hawk-like nose. His 
thin and long yellow fingers were outspread, and 
resembled predatory talons. 

Godfrey’s face grew stem. “You think per- 
haps it is a presumption on my part?” he said. 
The self-inflicted wound gave him a stab of sharp 
and bitter pain. 

“Oh, no,” she said quickly; “but you know . . . 
I do not approve of mixed marriages, and I have 
brought Melanie up to my way of thinking. I 
want her to marry a Catholic. I don’t believe she 
would ever really be completely happy married 
to a Protestant.” 

Godfrey gave a little sigh of relief. If that 
were all!— The fact of his birth — to him always 
such a galling, humiliating thing — was not appa- 
rently the obstacle which first presented itself to 
Lady Ettrington. Beside this a mere difference 
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of faith seemed to him quite trivial and unim- 
portant. 

“She should have perfect freedom, I need 
hardly tell you, in this as in everything else,” he 
said. 

She made no reply. He hesitated and then 
said: 

“I can count at least upon your — neutrality?* ’ 

“Oh, yes — I think you can count upon that,” 
said Lady Ettrington. She spoke with a kind 
of indifferent carelessness. She had liked God- 
frey Denne, but she was not prepared to regard 
him as a possible son-in-law. But neither had she 
been prepared for this sudden avowal to-night. 
She felt at that moment quite sure of Melanie. 
Melanie would not dream of marrying a man who 
was not a Catholic. She felt that she could rely 
upon her implicitly. 

“I am'going to ask you,” she said quietly, turn- 
ing to him, “to keep to your original intention of 
not speaking to Melanie until we are back in 
London. Do not give her any hint of how things 
are with you. I am almost certain that at present 
she has not the least idea of it. Will — will you 
promise me this?” 

“Yes — I can promise you this,” said Godfrey. 
It was, indeed, exactly in accordance with his own 
wishes and it presented no difficulty to him. 

“That will be in about three weeks’ time,” he 
added. 

“Tripoli,” said the Duca, who by this time 
had turned his attention to Italy’s new colony, 
“if we had not taken it Germany would have done 
so. It was the beginning of Turkey’s downfall. 
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Lord Salisbury prophesied many years ago that 
we should be bound to conquer it to prevent the 
Mediterranean from becoming a French lake I 
The Crescent has fallen in North Africa!” 
“And let us hope the Cross may take its place,” 
said the Marchese Rittoni. 

“Never!” said Miss Gray, breaking into the 
conversation with violent emphasis. “Tunis is as 
Oriental as Stamboul. When Islam unites — as it 
will unite one of these days in a holy war — it will 
arise and drive the Roumis from every inch of 
their stolen territory, and punish their avarice and 
greed!” 

“How interesting,” said Godfrey. “I hope 
they will not lay violent hands upon my old house 
at El-Acadie. You see I have only just ac- 
quired it.” 

“I am on the side of Islam the oppressed,” said 
Miss Gray, her strong, weather-beaten face work- 
ing with emotion. “Last year I made an expe- 
dition through the southern oases of Tunisia. I 
assure you I was the first European woman who 
had penetrated into some of them!” 

The Duca looked angrily at Miss Gray. 

“It is true, then,” he said, “that the English 
sympathized with the Turks?” 

Miss Gray answered in a loud, almost fierce 
voice: 

“I assure you, Duca, that the brutality of the 
Italian soldiers toward these innocent, defence- 
less, unoffending Arab women and children ...” 
The Duca Bazzioli was white and speechless 
with suppressed rage; he glared ferociously at 
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Miss Gray. Fortunately the Marchesa inter- 
vened : 

“My dear Miss Gray — we are all Italians here, 
either by birth or sympathy, and we wish some- 
times that the English press was a little more 
disciplined and accurate.” She rose, and sug- 
gested that as it was such a beautiful night they 
should all go and have their coffee and cigarettes 
in the garden. 

The Princess found herself standing near Miss 
Ettrington. “I wish you would walk with me to 
the end of the terrace,” she said. 

Melanie assented. As they moved slowly apart 
from the others the Princess said : 

“Permit me to say that I find the way you do 
your hair quite charming. You remind me of 
the middle figure in the picture of the Three 
Fates !” 

Melanie answered with almost disconcerting 
frankness: 

“So I have been told ...” 

The Princess raised her eyebrows. 

“To-night?” she asked, with an air of interest. 

“Oh, no — not to-night!” 

“But in Rome?” 

“Yes — it was Mr. Denne who said it.” She 
pronounced his name without hesitation. 

The Princess laughed. 

“Oh, so that is it?” she said calmly; “this Mr. 
Denne is an odd friend of yours — a great friend, 
perhaps?” 

“He is neither,” said Melanie ; “we met him 
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for the first time a week or two ago at Mrs. Mea- 
cock’s.” 

“But you go about with him a great deal ? Until 
you came he was always with the Morignys. I 
have seen you constantly in his auto — you and 
your mother and Carol Rittoni. Lady Ettring- 
ton approves of him, perhaps, as a pritendant V’ 
And she looked rather curiously at Melanie, who 
seemed to her like a mysterious child with a child’s 
eager outlook upon life. 

“He is not a pretendant,” said Melanie; “we 
really hardly know him at all. The Morignys 
have left Rome for a few weeks, and he found 
out that I had not seen many places, so he took 
us about with him instead. I daresay we shall 
never see him again. One meets people like that 
traveling — they are agreeable acquaintances.” 
“And Mr. Denne is agreeable in this way?” 
“Yes — I think quite,” said Melanie. 

The Princess looked at her with slightly nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“You know that people here say that he is 
colossally wealthy. I believe that Contessa 
Morigny hoped he might take a fancy to their 
girl. However, they were obliged to go away 
on account of a death in the family.” 

“Perhaps when they come back he will ask 
Agnese Morigny to marry him,” said Melanie. 

“I think that is hardly probable,” said the Prin- 
cess; “whatever chance Agnese may have had of 
marrying him is quite at an end now! You should 
be proud of your conquest, my dear little girl !” 
And in the moonlight she could see that her 
words had brought a faint flush to that pale face. 
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“I assure you — we hardly know Mr. Denne,” 
said Melanie in a troubled voice, as if she wished 
to repudiate the idea of any intimacy. 

“But I think in the future you will know him 
very much better. Or, shall we say, you will have 
the opportunity of doing so?” 

Melanie was silent. She was half fascinated by 
this beautiful, extraordinary woman with her 
slow, indolent speech. 

“I saw a good deal of him a year or two ago 
in Nice,” said the Princess; “he was very intimate 
with all the Russian colony there. And he was 
very much run after, perhaps on account of his 
wealth, but not entirely on that account, because 
certainly one woman was very much in love with 
him, and would have married him if he had given 
her the chance even if he had been an absolute 
pauper. And I am going to tell you quite frankly 
that I didn’t like him. His attitude is too much 
that of the buyer and seller — principally that of 
the buyer. And he does not always hide it. Now 
— you are not offended?” 

Melanie said in a stifled voice: 

“Why should I be offended?” 

“Because I tried, perhaps, to dSrdgrer a friend 
of yours.” 

“But ... I don’t call him a friend,” said 
Melanie, still puzzled and somewhat agitated. 
What did it matter to her if Contessa Morigny 
had wished him to marry Agnese, or that a girl 
at Nice should have fallen so violently in love with 
him? Yet the knowledge disturbed her. 

“He knows so much about Italian art, and the 
history of all the places we have visited,” she went 
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on, “that has made him an interesting com- 
panion ...” 

The Princess touched her hand. 

“How beautiful Rome is by moonlight,” she 
said softly; “there is no other city like it in all the 
world — and I have seen many cities. We must go 
back to the others now. Perhaps Miss Gray has 
succeeded in demolishing greedy Europe by this 
time, and has thrust the Turks into all the seats 
of the mighty. Will you come and see me one 
day? I should like to have a long talk — if Mr. 
Denne can spare you,” she added, obeying a sud- 
den impulse to tease Melanie. 

Melanie gave her little fair head an angry toss. 

“He won’t even be asked I And I should simply 
love to come. I’d much rather talk to you than 
to Mr. Denne!” 

“Then come on Wednesday at tea-time. And 
alone, please. I find general conversation so 
fatiguing — the atmosphere becomes confused. I 
am very sensitive to atmosphere.” 

“I will come on Wednesday,” said Melanie. 

“She is not at all in love with him,” thought the 
Princess, “that is quite certain. These English 
are amazing — quite amazing. One can under- 
stand why they are given so much liberty!” 
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G odfrey Denne walked back to the hotel that 
night feeling strangely elated, and on the 
whole satisfied with the progress he was making. 
It was his habit to move slowly and to analyze 
each successive step, and his interview' with Lady 
Ettrington, while it could scarcely be called en- 
couraging, had shown him that his own special 
fears were at least devoid of foundation. It was 
only when he had seen Melanie, as she returned 
to the others on the terrace in company with 
Olga Roubieski, that he had felt a certain regret 
that he had made that promise to Lady Ettring- 
ton. He felt how hard it w'ould be to w'ait; the 
suspense seemed at that moment insupportable. 
He wished to feel quite sure of her — here in 
Rome. Her beauty troubled him. Even these 
few weeks of probation might suffice to admit a 
favored rival, perhaps one who should fulfil the 
essentials laid dowm bv her mother. He even 
began to suspect that this desire for delay was a 
considered ruse on the part of Lady Ettrington. 

He was glad, however, that he had shown his 
hand to her. The opportunity had seemed to him 
singularly propitious, and he did not regret his 
rashness. Besides, it might even now be possible 
to reduce the suggested time of probation; he 
could leave for Tunis earlier than he had planned; 
he could be in town almost as soon as the Ettring- 
tons themselves. 

42 
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It had been at once a relief and an encourage- 
ment to him to find that the fact of his birth 
seemed to Lady Ettrington a lesser obstacle than 
that of his being a Protestant. It was really as 
if she had hardly envisaged the former objection. 
Godfrey, on his side, had not the least idea that 
the Ettringtons took a very serious view of their 
religion, that their attitude toward it was not 
unlike that of Simon Ellis, whom Denne re- 
garded as a fanatic, and of Marchese Rittoni, 
whom he considered almost absurd. Nor had he 
ever imagined that the difference of faith could 
even constitute a barrier. Abroad it was quite a 
common sight to see English and American 
Protestants married to French or Italian Cath- 
olics. Certain forms had to be complied with, 
and the requisite dispensation procured from the 
Vatican, always supposing that the non-Catholic 
party was prepared to make the necessary prom- 
ises. One of these promises concerned, as he 
knew, the religion of any possible children of the 
marriage. This was the rock upon which scrupu- 
lous persons sometimes foundered. But Godfrey 
felt perfectly ready to concede this, as well as any 
other point that might present itself. He assured 
himself that he had no fixed religious beliefs. One 
religion was, in his opinion, as good as another, 
given that its moral code was sufficiently high. 
His father had been a Wesleyan, hard, narrow- 
minded, intolerant, an assiduous chapel-goer. His 
wife, the daughter of an impoverished curate, had 
rebelled at first against accompanying him to a 
dissenting place of worship, but finding rebellion 
useless (for Mr. Jupp had been very much master 
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in his own house) , she had for a number of years 
attended it with an outward manifestation of sub- 
mission. But after her husband’s death she re- 
turned to her old allegiance to the [Established 
Church in its more Evangelical form, and her 
three sons could remember little else. 

To-night a restless excitement possessed God- 
frey. In making his desire known to Lady 
Ettrington he felt that he had taken the first de- 
cisive step toward obtaining it. The incidents of 
the dinner-party passed rapidly before his mind. 
He could see the Duca Bazzioli’s violent gestures, 
and hear his shrill, protesting voice, that had 
covered his own secret communication. He could 
see Miss Gray, the type of Englishwoman he 
most abhorred, bold, tactless, dictatorial. And he 
could see Melanie Ettrington sitting beside 
Simon Ellis like a pale flower, with her dazzlingly 
white skin, her strange, beautiful, fair hair, her 
face at once so delicate, so sensitive, and so spir- 
itual ... he pictured her again, coming toward 
him as it were, on the terrace, under the indigo 
sky silvered over with moonlight and strewn 
thickly with the sharp white stars. Always he 
felt that he should cherish the remembrance of 
that rose-scented ilex -shadowed garden, overlook- 
ing the city that was so faintly visible, painted in 
subtle monochrome tints, with its towers, its 
domes, and its galaxy of lights. 

Instead of going straight back to the hotel he 
surrendered to the restless impulse that had come 
over him and decided to prolong his walk a little. 
He turned toward the river, and almost mechan- 
ically his feet went in the direction of St. Peter’s. 
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He wished to see the great white piazza with 
Bernini’s pale marble col umn s and the immense 
Dome by moonlight. And as he stood there gazing 
at it and wondering a little at its triumphant im- 
mensity, its profound significance, he saw Simon 
Ellis standing there, a tall, thin, motionless, and 
rapt figure. 

Ellis had left the Rittonis’ house rather earlier 
than Godfrey, who had naturally concluded that 
he had gone straight home. He was surprised 
and a little irritated to find him there. Godfrey 
watched him for a few minutes before he made his 
presence known to him. He saw Simon lift his 
hand and cross himself ; his lips moved. A sud- 
den longing for his companionship seized Denne. 
He went up to him, touched him lightly on the 
shoulder, and said, “Ellis, what a surprise to find 
you here!” 

Simon turned, and his eyes were curiously 
bright. 

. “Oh, is that you, Denne? Isn’t it wonderful? 
No color but blue and white — such blue and such 
white, intense and heavy. And those columns 
climbing up to the very doors! And within . . . 
all that makes life worth living.” 

Godfrey felt a stab of unreasoning jealousy. 
He remembered Lady Ettrington’s words: “I 
wish my daughter to marry a Catholic. I don’t 
believe she would ever really be completely happy 
married to a Protestant.” 

“You really believe all that, Ellis? Some of 
us think that you Catholics follow the line of least 
resistance,” he said, with a kind of incredulous 
envy. 
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Simon smiled strangely. 

“Do you?” he said. “Well, I can answer at 
least for myself. I believe all that the Holy 
Catholic Church believes and teaches. But some- 
times when I come here it seems to me that I not 
only believe and know, but that I feel and touch!” 

They turned away and walked back toward the 
river. The Castel Sant’ Angelo, immense mauso- 
leum of the Emperor Hadrian, showed its huge 
shape darkly purple in the moonlight, a mass of 
shadow, impregnable, menacing, with its round 
fortress walls. Presently Godfrey spoke: 

“You’ve known the Ettringtons some time, 
haven’t you?” he said, clearing his throat. 

“I was at .school with Edgar — I think I told 
you. But he is some years younger than I am — 
I was a biggish boy when he came. I went down 
to Friars’ Gate some years ago, when Mrs. 
Ferrall, the elder daughter, was married. Patrick 
was there, a younger son now in the army. Miss 
Ettrington was scarcely more than a child then; 
she was bridesmaid to her sister. I had never seen 
them again until they came to Rome this winter, 
although my place at Middle Lacey is not far 
from theirs.” 

“What do you think of her?” said Godfrey. 

“Of the mother or the daughter?” 

Godfrey laughed. “Of the daughter,” he said. 

“Do you mean you want to know if I think her 
pretty?” asked Simon. 

He had heard rumors of Godfrey’s apparent 
devotion to Miss Ettrington, and secretly he won- 
dered why Lady Ettrington had not put a stop 
to it at once. He wished he had not met Godfrey 
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to-night. He did not want to discuss the subject 
with him, nor did he at all desire to be taken into 
his confidence. 

“I suppose I did mean that,” said Godfrey 
quite carelessly. 

“I believe she is considered beautiful,” said 
Simon evasively ; “do you know if they intend to 
stay here much longer?” 

“They expect to be back in London by the 
middle of the month,” said Godfrey, still in the 
same careless, indifferent voice. 

They walked on some little way in silence. 
Godfrey lit a cigarette and smoked it. Simon did 
not speak, hoping still to stave off the inevitable. 
At the door of the studio he said: “You will come 
in?” rather hesitatingly. It was obvious that he 
was acting simply out of courtesy, for he kept, as 
Godfrey knew, early hours. 

“Isn’t it too late?” said Godfrey. Simon fitted 
his key into the lock, pushed open the heavy door 
and switched on the electric light. Without fur- 
ther remonstrance Godfrey followed him into the 
big and rather bare studio, with its amorphous 
objects swathed in grayish cloths standing on 
high, solid-looking wooden tables. 

“They look like ghosts,” said Denne. 

“Do they?” said Simon. He lit a cigarette and 
pushed the box toward Denne. 

They sat and smoked in silence. Godfrey’s 
eyes wandered about the room. He noticed a 
painting of a Madonna and Child of the Scuola 
Lippo Lippi, a small, finely wrought copy of the 
British Museum Hypnos; one or two plaster 
easts of antique heads, a Pieta after Michael 
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Angelo, and a Greek Hermes that in its strong 
simplicity seemed to dwarf everything else. In 
one comer a large box containing grayish, sticky 
looking clay was scarcely hidden by a striped 
curtain. Various modeling tools were scattered 
about on the tables ; chisels and calipers of differ- 
ent sizes; rags stained with clay — the sculptor’s 
few and necessary implements required only to 
supplement the sensitive, manipulating fingers. 

At last Godfrey rose, flung the end of his cig- 
arette on the smooth, polished floor with its sim- 
ulation of marble, stamped out the glowing flame, 
and said very slowly: 

“Ellis — I am going to ask Miss Ettrington to 
marry me!” 

Simon looked at him. It flashed through his 
mind that he had never seen any one look quite 
so much alive as Godfrey Denne did at that mo- 
ment. He was singularly good looking, but his 
face as a rule lacked expression. Now his dark 
eyes glowed, and his whole personality as he stood 
there unconsciously graceful seemed to vibrate 
with sheer life. The face, clean-shaven, was per- 
fectly, almost flawlessly, modeled, especially the 
mouth, which was at once firm and delicate. 
Though not very tall, he was slender and well- 
proportioned. He resembled more the beauty of 
some gracious Renaissance figure than the mas- 
sive splendor, full of force, power, and majesty, 
of the Greek Hermes. 

“So I imagined,” said Simon with some dry- 
ness. 

Godfrey flushed a little. In his friend’s ill- 
concealed want of sympathy he seemed to discern 
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a more definite expression of Lady Ettrington’s 
own reception of his carefully announced desire 
to marry her daughter. But her attitude had been 
but a mere flick of the whip; in Simon’s he en- 
dured something of the nature of a sword-thrust. 
“Has her mother any idea of this?” said Simon. 
His straight, keen, penetrating glance seemed 
to search Godfrey, who lowered his eyes before 
it. Denne’s face was almost sullen, the radiant 
animation had gone as if a cloud had passed over 
it, blotting it out. 

“Well — and if she hasn’t?” he broke forth 
almost violently. “What is the matter with me 
that I can’t ask Miss Ettrington to marry me?” 
There was a kind of angry insistence in his voice. 
“But to make things quite plain, Ellis, I have told 
Lady Ettrington. I told her to-night at the 
Rittonis’. And she isn’t . . . she isn’t going to 
stand in my way!” It was a little difficult for 
him to describe the cold and disapproving neu- 
trality of Lady Ettrington’s attitude. “She isn’t 
going to influence her daughter ...” 

“Oh, I see,” said Ellis. 

Godfrey’s face was dark now with rising 
passion. 

“Do you want to insult me because of my 
father?” he said. “If he was a self-made man, he 
earned his money honestly!” 

“Oh, my dear Denne — such an idea never 
entered my head !” said Simon, playing idly with 
a pair of calipers. “I was thinking of quite an- 
other thing — the question of religion!” 

“Religion! How absurd in these days to allow 
religion to interfere in one’s temporal affairs. 
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What do I care if people are Catholics or 
Protestants?” 

“There is no dividing line between temporal 
and spiritual affairs as far as I can see,” said 
Simon coldly; “I am a Catholic myself, and I can 
truthfully say that the question of religion does 
influence one’s whole life; it is a determining fac- 
tor in everything we do or leave undone; it is a 
rule of life — a very fixed and rigid one — and it is 
perpetually interfering, restricting, obtrud- 
ing ...” 

“You are a convert,” said Denne; “they are 
always absurd and exaggerated! These old 
Catholics never seem to take their religion half as 
seriously!” 

“I should be very sorry to think that Miss 
Ettrington did not take it seriously. Her mother 
is an extremely pious woman, and she brought up 
her four children with the greatest care.” 

“And you think that it would prevent her 
daughter from marrying a Protestant?” 

“You will forgive me if I say I sincerely hope 
it will,” said Simon. “But . . . did not Lady 
Ettrington suggest to you that this might prove 
a difficulty — an obstacle?” 

“She did mention it,” Godfrey sullenly ad- 
mitted. 

“She perhaps told you that it might even prove 
an insuperable difficulty?” 

“If you really wish to know, Ellis, her view of 
the matter closely resembled your own. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Miss Ettrington’s own 
attitude will be a similar one!” 

Simon was silent for a few minutes. He felt 
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a certain compassion for Godfrey, who so far had 
suffered so little opposition, whose will had sel- 
dom been thwarted, and who was obviously un- 
able to envisage defeat. 

Presently he said : 

“I have seen a good deal of mixed marriages, 
Godfrey.” 

“And — ?” said Denne. 

“Frankly, I think you will find yourself in an 
undiscovered country, and I don’t think you are 
the man to adapt yourself to it!” 

“Don’t you ?” said Godfrey. His tone was pur- 
posely rude; he was approaching the limit of his 
endurance, which had been tested to-night with 
such unusual severity. Simon showed no sign of 
anger. But he intended to say that which all 
along he had resolved to say, should need or op- 
portunity arise. 

Denne controlled himself with an effort. Self- 
control was a lesson he had learned hardly, for his 
temper was naturally passionate, and it was still 
apt to get the better of him. But he had early 
recognized the importance of this subjugation. 
He still retained hurtful visions of his father’s 
uncontrolled rages, and these had been a warning 
to him. But he saw red, as the saying goes, and 
had an actual impulse to fling himself upon Simon 
and do him some grievous harm. He hated this 
man whom hitherto he had liked. The suave, 
calm, relentless speech of Simon maddened him. 
What did these people mean? Why did they 
pretend to shut themselves behind a barrier — a 
kind of spiritual barrier — as if they were the salt 
of the earth? Their very language was new and 
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unaccustomed, transporting him to the actual bor- 
ders of that mysterious, undiscovered country 
about which Simon had warned him — at which 
Lady Ettrington had more than hinted. To them 
he lacked the essentials, and the gold amassed 
by the far-famed, much-advertised soap became a 
sordid thing that counted for nothing. And what 
else had he to offer but this — this and his love for 
Melanie, which hour by hour was growing more 
passionate in the face of their opposition? He 
had set out on his adventure with deliberate cold- 
ness, now it had engulfed him, and bid fair to 
sweep him off his feet ; it threatened to strip him 
of all he possessed, leaving him shivering, a beg- 
gar upon the doorstep — like a man who has come 
to a country where his gold is of no value and 
can not even buy him the bread he needs. 

It had been made abundantly clear to him that 1 
Lady Ettrington had never regarded him as a 
possible suitor for her daughter. Nor, evidently, 
had Simon supposed that he could so far presume. 

“But many Catholic women have married 
Protestants,” he said unwisely ; “she would not be 
the first!” 

“No, she would not be the first,” said Ellis, “but 
perhaps the circumstances were different.” 

“You mean these old families are exclusive?” 

“I think I meant something of the sort. You 
must forgive me, Denne, but if we speak of this 
at all we must speak quite frankly. And you 
have known her such a little while — a fortnight, is 
it not?” 

“I have been waiting for her all my life!” said 
Godfrey passionately. 
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“Well, since her mother has not positively dis- 
couraged the idea I suppose you will take your 
chance,” said Simon in his smooth, imperturbable 
voice; “but you must be prepared for a disap- 
pointment. And I think myself you would be 
happier with another woman!” 

“I mean to marry her,” said Denne. 

“She knows nothing of your intention?” asked 
Simon. 

“No — nothing. She is in some ways such a 
child — she is very unconscious. And I have 
promised her mother not to speak to her until I 
see her in London. I have three or four weeks 
to wait. And then ...” 

But Ellis saw in this entreaty a pitiful effort 
on the part of Lady Ettrington to postpone a day 
that was on the face of it inevitable. He won- 
dered a little that Godfrey had acceded to the 
request; it seemed almost like a confession of 
weakness. He was obviously determined; he was 
very much in love; there seemed to be no rival in 
the field. And he held some trump cards. 

“You must tell me what luck you have,” said 
Simon in a more conciliatory tone; “and please 
don’t be offended at anything I may have said. 
It was for your own sake I spoke almost as much 
as for hers. You haven’t quite realized . . . 
Godfrey — the Catholic Church is very strong, 
and to those who do not believe in her Divine Mis- 
sion she must often appear a little hard, a little 
merciless. You must count the cost.” He went 
to a shelf and took down a little book. “This will 
explain what I mean, and tell you about the 
promises you would have to make. You won’t 
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be let off these. Some people find them a bitter- 
ish pill. In England the father is the parent of 
the child, and has absolute rights in the matter of 
education, and so forth. You will have delib- 
erately to forego your rights on this point, and 
permit your children to be educated in their 
mother’s faith, unless you are false to promises 
that are very solemn ones.” 

Godfrey took the book and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

“Thank you,” he said, “you are rather a de- 
pressing person to-night, Ellis. But I will think 
it over and try and realize the monstrous pre- 
sumption of my intention! I begin to feel like 
the prince in the fairy tale who had to get through 
a briar hedge to win his bride. Miss Ettrington 
is at present behind the briar hedge of intolerance 
and bigotry. You do not think she is waiting to 
be rescued?” 

“I should not advise you to pose as a rescuer,” 
said Ellis slowly. “Oh, my dear Denne — don’t 
you see you are at a f rightf id disadvantage ? You 
represent just the one thing Miss Ettrington has 
been taught rather to avoid ! And as you say she 
is very young, very unconscious, and I don’t sup- 
pose she has ever thought of you except as an 
agreeable acquaintance !” 

Godfrey said indignantly: 

“Girls in these days are inclined to emancipate 
themselves from the opinions of their parents . . .” 
Simon was silent. 

“I have lived a great deal abroad,” continued 
Denne, “and I have known countless Protestants 
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— men and women too — who had married Cath- 
olics and seemed perfectly happy.” 

“I also have seen mixed marriages that were 
perfectly happy,” said Simon, “but they were 
perhaps so because in every case the non-Catholic 
had a great love and sympathy for the Catholic 
Church. Sometimes one finds that apparently 
illogical thing — a profound and loyal love for the 
Church co-existent with a faith insufficient to 
compel submission to her. I do not understand 
it, but as I say, I have seen it. So my advice to 
you is, if you do marry Miss Ettrington, to make 
it your business to cultivate that love and sym- 
pathy for the Church in which she has been 
brought up.” 

“I will remember,” said Godfrey. 

The advice appeared to him quite sensible and 
practical, and it showed him, too, that Simon did 
not regard his case as hopeless. 

“The motto of their house,” continued Simon, 
“is Congtans in fide. It is carved in stone above 
the old doorway at Friars’ Gate. There is a story 
that Cromwell’s soldiers defaced it, but it was of 
course restored. And it is their boast that no one 
has ever betrayed it; they are, and have always 
been, faithful to the Faith. . . . Good-night.” He 
rose, for Godfrey was showing signs of impa- 
tience, and held out his hand to him. 

“Good-night,” said Denne. 
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T he Princess Olga Roubieski was lying on the 
sofa in a half -darkened room of her spacious 
apartment, high up in an old Roman palace. The 
day was very warm, and behind the drawn blinds 
the great windows were wide open. A table, 
laden with books and illustrated papers, both 
English and French, stood near her, together with 
some of the daily Italian journals. Upon an 
open piano a quantity of music lay in careless dis- 
order. Immense bowls, filled with roses and 
violets and carnations, perfumed the room with 
their fresh and delicious fragrance. Pictures and 
china, and rare old embroideries and tapestries, 
gave evidence of the Princess’ taste and knowl- 
edge; she adored the beautiful, and had that nat- 
ural flair for discovering it which characterizes 
the bom collector uninfluenced by passing fashion. 

She sat up indolently when Melanie Ettring- 
ton came into the room, in her white summer dress 
of softest muslin and lace. 

“I am glad you have not forgotten,” she said, 
smiling and holding out a very slender white 
hand. “I hoped Mr. Denne would permit the 
sacrifice of one afternoon. I am inclined to think 
this is more agreeable than scouring those white, 
dusty roads in his big juggernaut. What per- 
fect weather I You must be heart-broken at the 
idea of leaving Italy so soon.” 
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Melanie sat down near the window and fanned 
herself. The white dress she wore emphasized her 
appearance of fragility. She was enjoying the 
delicious heat of a Roman May. And the days 
were flying past on swift wings. 

“I suppose I shall be very sorry,” she said; “we 
are going away at the end of next week, you 
know. My mother is not at all well — I think she 
wants to be at home again. We have been abroad 
all the winter.” 

The Princess looked at her attentively. She 
envied the girl her dazzling, radiant fairness. 

“What a quantity of books! I suppose you 
read a great deal,” said Melanie, turning over the 
pages of one of them with idle interest. 

“My dear, I hope you will never have to learn 
what an immense solace books may be. One 
learns it through being either very bored or very 
unhappy. To me they are just like a drug, steep- 
ing me in forgetfulness.” 

She added after a moment’s pause: “I read, 
you see, in five languages, so I have an immense 
field of poppies to give me my narcotic 1 Now tell 
me — has Mr. Denne spoken to you yet?” 

“Oh, no — you are making a mistake. I tried 
to explain that to you the other night.” Melanie 
paused, and a troubled expression came into her 
dark gray eyes. “You see,” she went on rather 
nervously, “I am a Catholic, and when I marry I 
shall have to marry a Catholic. But I don’t want 
to marry at all for a long time. We are so very 
happy together, my mother and I, and if I mar- 
ried she would be left alone.” 

“How old are you?” asked the Princess, 
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“I am nineteen now.” 

“I was married at your age.” 

“So was Alice — my sister. I shall soon be an 
old maid,” said Melanie cheerfully. 

The Princess laughed. 

“Oh, no — you will make a good marriage. You 
are very lovely, you know, Melanie.” She spoke 
the Christian name without apology as one ad- 
dresses a child. “Shall I give you some advice?” 
Melanie did not answer. 

“I asked you to come to-day because I had 
something I wish to say to you quite alone. You 
are very pious — very religious — are you not?” 
“I’m afraid not,” said Melanie. “I’m not good 
like mother, you know. But I try, of course, to 
be a good Catholic. I was brought up in a con- 
vent.” 

“Well, at any rate, you think these things 
matter a great deal?” 

“Oh, yes — more than anything,” said Melanie 
simply. 

“And I suppose you have never been separated 
even temporarily from Catholic surroundings — 
Catholic influences? You have always been at 
home with your mother, or in a convent with the 
nuns, or staying with your sister?” 

“Always,” said Melanie. 

“And you go to Mass nearly every day and to 
confession regularly, just as you did when you 
were in the convent?” 

Melanie again assented. 

“Then I hope you will never wilfully subject 
yourself to an experience such as that of separa- 
ting yourself from these influenpes, You see. 
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Melanie, I am a Catholic myself, and I made what 
is called a mixed marriage. I didn’t think much 
about it in those days, and when one is very much 
in love one is apt to look only at one side of the 
picture. And I hadn’t been so strictly brought 
up as you have been, but I had lived nearly 
always in Catholic countries — in France and 
Italy. My husband belonged to the Orthodox 
Church, but he had not much faith of any kind. 
We were very happy. Sometimes it turns out 
like that. He could not have shown me more 
sympathy if he had been a Catholic. He gave 
very much to all my charities. And he chose to 
live in exile from his own country so that our 
children might be brought up as Catholics; he 
made every kind of sacrifice. And before he died 
God gave him the grace of faith — he died a Cath- 
olic. That was five years ago. I do not accustom 
myself,” she went on sadly, “to my solitary life — 
I miss Alexis very much. Our son is at a Jesuit 
school in Belgium, and our two girls are at a con- 
vent in London. Do you wonder why I am tell- 
ing you all this? It is because I see now that I 
ran a very great risk in making this marriage, 
which was in the end so greatly blessed. I ran 
the risk of depriving my children of the Faith. 
Alexis was a saint . . . but if he had not been a 
saint . . . if he had not deliberately sacrificed 
his prospects, his devotion to his country and to 
his emperor . . . if he had not done so much for 
love of me ... I might have been the most 
miserable woman in the world . . . the woman 
who sees that she has done her children an irrep- 
arable injury.” 
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“But I am not likely to marry a non-Catholic,” 
said Melanie in a stifled tone. “In the first place 
it would make my mother very unhappy, and I do 
not believe she would ever give her consent 1” 

Princess Roubieski hesitated. 

“And now at the end of my fable comes the 
application!” she said in a lighter tone. “I used 
to resent the application as a child. I am sure — 
I am quite sure, Melanie — that Mr. Denne is very 
much in love with you, and one of these days — 
perhaps even before you leave Rome — he will tell 
you so. And you must remember that he has a 
very great deal to offer you in the way of this 
world’s goods.” 

“Oh, I have never wanted to be very rich,” said 
Melanie; “we have never had much money, and 
we always lived very quietly at Friars’ Gate until 
Edgar married last year.” 

“Then you think the fortune alone would not 
tempt you?” said the Princess; “it might tempt 
many girls.” 

“What a dreadful idea ...” said Melanie with 
frank simplicity. 

“And for the rest, he is a very good-looking, 
agreeable, cultured man. He plays the piano 
better than any amateur I have ever heard. He 
has a natural feeling for art and music — a thing 
you can not acquire. You are not in love with 
him?” 

“In love with him?” echoed Melanie in a stupe- 
fied tone. “But of course I am not in love with 
him! I hardly know him.” She looked at her in 
astonishment. “What made you think of such a 
thing?” 
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The Princess made another effort. But she felt 
she was fighting against enormous odds. Warn- 
ings are useless to those who are unconscious of 
danger. She felt that Melanie was going for- 
ward blindfold into the arms of destiny. 

“Your mother is not encouraging him?” she 
said. 

“Why, of course not,” said Melanie quickly; 
“we have only known him such a little time.” 

She looked troubled and confused. 

“But has not Lady Ettrington warned you that 
in accepting his attentions you might deceive him 
into thinking you were not averse to them — to 
him?” 

“She has never said a word,” said Melanie. 

“But people are talking, you know,” said the 

“What do they say?” 

“They say that Mr. Denne is very much in 
love — he seldom shows the slightest attention to 
girls — every one believes that he intends to marry 
you.” 

Melanie turned very pale. 

“And it is said, of course, that you and your 
mother are encouraging him. Oh, yes, I know 
all about his birth, but this is a democratic age, 
and a man with an immense fortune can marry 
almost any one.” 

“Then you must contradict these reports,” said 
Melanie, her face flushed with anger; “there isn’t 
a word of truth in them. I am sure Mr. Denne 
isn’t in love with me, and as for my marrying him, 
my mother would never hear of such a thing!” 

Tea was brought in at that moment, and the 
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Princess rose and began to pour it out into the 
tiny, fragile cups. She gave one to Melanie, who 
was now almost crying with agitation. The 
knowledge that she had been the subject of gos- 
sip, however innocent, humiliated and disturbed 
her. She felt that she and her mother had been 
regarded as fortune-hunters. She had a strong 
wish never to see Godfrey Denne again. 

She drank her tea in silence. The Princess lit 
a cigarette, and leaned back lazily against a heap 
of soft silken cushions. 

“And now shall I tell you my advice?” she said. 
“It is this, Melanie dear. Don’t marry him. You 
wouldn’t be happy. He isn’t good and unselfish 
and self-sacrificing like my Alexis. If you were 
his wife you would run a great risk; he would 
want to make you ‘adopt his will and see with 
his eyes,’ as Browning says; he has one of those 
hbsorbing personalities. Keep to the things that 
are safe and dear and familiar. Don’t let your- 
self be carried away by his devotion to you. Most 
girls are won by the first words of the first lover, 
when love itself is such a strange and new and 
wonderful thing. Oh, my dear Melanie, I wish 
that from this horn* you might never see him 
again.” 

Melanie hesitated. “I have already heard 
words of love, as you call them,” she said coldly; 
“they did not move me in the least — they did not 
make me care at all for the person who uttered 
them. Yet it was some one whom my mother 
would have liked me to marry — some one Edgar 
was bent on my marrying. I knew I did not care 
— that I could never care for him. And I have 
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never even imagined myself to be in love with 
any one.” 

She spoke now with a kind of vehement eager- 
ness. And as she uttered the last words the door 
opened and she heard Godfrey’s name announced. 

He came in, shook hands with the Princess, ex- 
pressed surprise at finding Melanie there, and sat 
down near the tea-table. He had known the 
Princess before her widowhood and admired her 
very much ; he had been heard to say that she was 
the most civilized being he had ever met, and per- 
haps he would have been surprised if he had 
known her not too flattering estimate of him. 

Melanie gave him one little curious glance. 
His greeting had been so quiet, so almost coldly 
polite, that she began again to doubt the truth 
of the Princess’ words. She felt that she knew 
him very little, hardly at all. But the sudden 
meeting had disturbed her. When his name was 
first announced she felt her heart beat a little 
more quickly; she knew that the color had come 
into her face. Perhaps he also had heard this 
gossip! Perhaps he saw in her and her mother 
a couple of needy fortune-hunters. The idea was 
too horrible. After a few minutes she rose to go. 

“Come and see me again before you leave 
Rome,” said the Princess, kissing her. 

When Melanie got back to the hotel she went 
straight up to her mother’s room and found her 
lying down. 

“Aren’t you well, mother darling?” she said 
with a vague anxiety. 

“I was a little tired — I went out this afternoon 
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and the heat upset me. Tell me about the Prin- 
cess. Was any one else there?” 

“Mr. Denne came in just before I left,” said 
Melanie. “I had been there about an hour and 
we had tea. I like her very much. She is beauti- 
ful, isn’t she? And so very sad. Mother — do 
you think we could leave Rome a little sooner 
than we planned? It is getting very hot here, 
isn’t it?” 

“But I thought you liked the heat, dear,” said 
Lady Ettrington. 

“So I do,” said Melanie, “but it tires you, and 
I begin to want to get back home. Couldn’t we 
start next Monday? That will give us four 
whole days to make our preparations.” 

“But, Melanie — you are enjoying it all so 
much. It seems a pity to lose so many days.” 

A slow suspicion came into Melanie’s mind that 
perhaps her mother desired that she might have 
further opportunities of seeing Godfrey Denne. 
Perhaps she had been dazzled by his riches and 
wished to secure him for a son-in-law. But she 
quickly dismissed the idea. She knew that her 
mother was extremely simple and unworldly. 

The girl burst suddenly into tears. “Oh, 
mother, dear — please let us go — I really want to 
go home! And don’t ask me why — I will tell 
you another time if it is necessary 1” She put her 
face down close to her mother’s, and touched her 
hand that lay on the coverlet. 

“Why, of course, we will go whenever you like, 
Melanie,” said Lady Ettrington; “we will see 
about taking our places to-morrow. I have been 
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getting a little homesick myself lately — we seem 
to have been away such a long time.” 

But when Melanie had gone a new uneasiness 
seized her. Why was her daughter so distressed 
and agitated? Could it be that Godfrey, for- 
getful of his promise, had spoken to her? She 
could not force Melanie’s confidence, hut the 
girl’s tears had filled her with a very real anxiety, 
and she hoped soon to learn the cause of them. 
She began to share Melanie’s wish to leave Rome 
as soon as possible. 
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W hile her daughter had been listening to 
the advice of Princess Roubieski, Lady 
Ettrington had gone out to fulfil a secret mission 
for which she had been waiting an opportunity. 
She had made an appointment that afternoon, 
quite unknown to her daughter, with a celebrated 
English physician who chanced to be passing 
through Rome, and whom she knew slightly. He 
had, indeed, been in attendance on her husband 
during his last illness. 

She had not been feeling at all well all the 
winter. At first an indefinable malaise seized her, 
showing itself frequently in an unconquerable 
lassitude. Often and often she had really exerted 
herself to fulfil social engagements, but there 
had been days when she had been compelled to 
plead fatigue and relinquish the task of chaper- 
oning Melanie to the Marchesa Rittoni, who was 
always ready to take her place. Lady Ettring- 
ton had never been a very strong woman, and for 
some time past she had found it an effort to do 
things. But since Melanie’s d6but a year ago 
she had put considerable pressure on herself, and 
she had even been quite successful in concealing 
from her daughter that she would have frequently 
preferred to remain quietly at home. She felt 
that she owed this duty to Melanie, who had so 
little inclination for balls and parties and worldly 
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pleasures, that she would willingly have foregone 
them had she been aware of a legitimate excuse. 

Lately, and especially since they had been in 
Rome, Lady Ettrington had been aware of what 
seemed to her alarming symptoms. She had once 
or twice been awakened in the night by attacks of 
pain that were so sharp she could scarcely keep 
herself from crying out. She had even wondered 
at the time whether she was going to die. It 
seemed impossible that the body could survive 
such prolonged onslaughts of torture. The ex- 
istence of such pain was a revelation to her. It 
seemed like a deliberate infliction. She accepted 
it as a warning, as a messenger of death. Now 
she felt a desire to know its true meaning, and she 
had written to Sir Locke Cary begging him to 
appoint a time to see her, if possible on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

She drove up to the hotel in the Ludovisi quar- 
ter where he was staying, and hoped that she 
would not encounter Mrs. Meacock, whose apart- 
ment was in the same building. She was shown 
into a bright front room filled with sunshine. 
Outside the busy trams were passing swiftly up 
and down, and the pavements were thronged with 
foot-passengers of all nationalities. Once a group 
of German tourists went by, and their words of 
enthusiastic admiration reached her, uttered in 
harsh, guttural voices. Then two Italian girls 
of the working class walked past the window; 
she could see their serious, dark faces, their beauti- 
ful, uncovered hair arranged in close black folds 
about their heads. Then a tall English couple, 
the man very carefully dressed in a light tweed 
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suit, with high, glossy collar, shining brown boots, 
and a Panama hat ; the woman tall, too, and wear- 
ing a trim blue serge coat and skirt, and a shady 
mushroom hat. Perhaps they were on their 
honeymoon. The man was evidently a soldier, 
and his sunburned face seemed to betoken a long 
sojourn in the East. They moved on with 
leisurely strides. She saw them enter a tram, 
which bore them swiftly toward the city. And 
as she still watched them the door opened very 
noiselessly and Sir Locke Cary entered the room. 

He was a thin, small man with gray hair and 
beard and an immense brow, and to look at he 
might have been a French savant. He wore 
glasses; his manner was hurried and nervous and 
rather preoccupied; he had little of that assurance 
which as a rule characterizes the Englishman 
whose reputation is world-wide. Lady Ettring- 
ton shook hands with him. She, too, was ner- 
vous. She felt that this plain, small man with 
the dome-like brow, thin lips and restless eyes 
was the arbiter of her destiny. She wondered 
if he would at the end put on the black cap and 
condemn her to death. And she felt, too, that he 
held not only her own fate in his hands, but also 
that of Melanie. A woman who was dying must 
make some effort to provide for her child’s future. 
Her elder daughter was most happily married; 
so was one of her sons; the younger son was in 
Tndia with his regiment; there only remained 
Melanie to be considered. And almost involun- 
tarily her thoughts turned to Godfrey Denne — 
Godfrey who was in love with Melanie and 
wished to marry her — and a little shiver ran 
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through her. And it was followed by a stab — 
just one little sharp but almost perfunctory stab 
— of the pain she had come to dread. It ceased 
at once, but it had seemed to her like a little voice 
that said: “I am here still, and ready to hurt you 
with my knife. Do not think for a moment I am 
going to leave you alone. I am your master, and 
you must be thankful for any little respite I may 
give you.” 

Even that one touch of pain had made her face 
suddenly gray and worn. The hand that Sir 
Locke took was thin and dry and burning. He 
looked at her with an attentive curiosity. In the 
past he knew she had been beautiful. Many 
women at her age still retained their beauty, with 
an added charm born of experience and knowl- 
edge and tolerant sympathy that are the gifts of 
years rather than of youth. This face was deli- 
cate and refined and rather spiritual under its 
soft frame of gray hair, but it could not be called 
beautiful any longer. There was a grave charm 
in her manner, a quiet grace that appealed to him. 
He had found, during a very long experience of 
men and women, that it was always a far easier 
matter to deal with those who were sustained by 
faith. He set about his task. . . . 

Sir Locke never hurried; in this his nervous, 
quick speech belied him. He normally saw, per- 
haps, two or three patients in the morning, and 
gave to them his whole care and attention. Now 
he was on his holiday, and it had not been his 
wish to see people professionally. But he had 
known Lady Ettrington pretty well for a long 
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time, and he could not refuse to receive her. Be- 
sides, there had been something in her letter which 
warned him that she had symptoms that were 
not trivial, and this had compelled him to give up 
his time to her to-day. 

“I wish to know the truth,” she said at last ; “I 
know I am very ill. But I am not a nervous per- 
son, and if I am going to die I am sure you will 
tell me.” 

“I don’t think you will die just yet,” he said 
quietly. 

“Can you operate?” 

“Quite out of the question,” he answered. 

She told him then what she had feared might be 
the nature of her malady; he confirmed it without 
hesitation. 

“You’ve not taken anything so far to deaden 
the pain?” he asked. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Still, you must have suffered a great deal from 
time to time?” 

She made an affirmative gesture. 

“Later you may find it very necessary ...” 
he said. “Can I see any of your children?” 

“I have only Melanie with me, and I don’t 
want her to know that I am ill. In fact, I would 
rather keep it from them all as long as possible.” 

“You have not mentioned it?” he said, wonder- 
ing a little at this delicate-looking woman’s 
powers of endurance. 

“No,” she answered. 

“Are you going back to London soon?” 

“We thought of starting in about ten days,” 
she said. 
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“Well, go as soon as possible. I shall be back 
myself by the middle of the month, and I hope 
you will come and see me again. Do the journey 
in easy stages, please. Don’t over-fatigue your- 
self. With care,” he looked at her as if measur- 
ing her, “with care you may live for several 
months.” 

“Not longer?” she said. 

“Perhaps not so long,” he said briefly. The 
task of adjusting the black cap was not a pleasant 
one. But this woman met him with a like courage. 

“I must thank you for telling me so frankly,” 
she said in her charming way ; “there is so much 
to think of — to plan and arrange. I have been 
getting very indolent, but I mustn’t procrastinate 
any more!” She smiled. “I shall not tell 
Melanie — we have never been separated, and it 
would . . . would break her heart. There is a 
question now of her marriage. If she were 
married that would make a difference, and I think 
she would feel it less.” 

It was the mother’s passionate impulse to save 
her child from pain ; it struck him as touchingly 
selfless. 

She bade him good-by and went slowly down 
the stairs. People passing her turned their heads 
and looked again at the graceful Englishwoman 
with her indefinable air of race. She drove back 
to the hotel and went up to her room. 

Yes, there would be pain — more pain, and then 
more pain. That she must face. The body was 
to pay now for all its years of happy life and 
health. The flesh must pay the uttermost far- 
thing. Just for the moment the prospect fright- 
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ened her. Some words of the “Imitation” — her 
favorite spiritual reading — came into her mind: 
" Many follow Jesus to the breaking of Bread, but 
few to the drinking of the chalice of His Pas- 
sion. ...” Now she, who had striven to bear 
each cross as it had been sent her with patience 
and resignation, was to receive that dark draught. 
She was a very devout woman, but the flesh 
shrank from that fiery trial. She knelt down and 
prayed, a very simple little prayer. She prayed 
that she might have strength to endure until the 
end, and grace to meet that ordeal; she prayed, 
too, that she would always be able to pray. Death 
with his merciful gifts was a long way off, and 
the road that led thither seemed to be paved with 
sharp sword-blades across which her feet must 
tread. Then the pain began. . . . She had just 
time to creep on to her bed. Not a solitary stab 
this time, but an agony that seemed to envelop 
her whole body. It pinned her down, held her 
in its grip, took away all feeling, all consciousness 
of everything except its own hideous torture. She 
felt as if she had been seized upon by tormenting 
devils who were bent upon conquering the soul 
through the frail flesh. She tried to pray . . . 
but a black mist came before her eyes, a noise 
of buzzing machines filled her ears . . . then a 
merciful unconsciousness blotted out the pain, the 
fear.. . . She gave a half-suppressed cry before 
her head fell back and her eyes closed. . . . 

When she recovered consciousness she was still 
alone, and she could not at first remember what 
had happened. Then the details of her interview 
with Sir Locke Cary came back to her mind ; she 
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remembered the kindly way in which he had tried 
to soften the harshness of his verdict. She felt 
very weak, very inert, but the pain had now com- 
pletely left her. But it was an experience that 
was bound to return sooner or later. She hoped 
to postpone the day when she must deaden the 
agony with drugs as long as possible. And then 
the door had opened and Melanie had come in, 
flushed, excited, and rather tearful, and had 
begged her to leave Rome and return to London 
as soon as she could. She thought that the girl 
had suddenly become aware of a danger from 
which she desired to escape. 

Dusk was falling, and as she lay there, once 
more alone, Lady Ettrington became aware of a 
bell sounding across the silence from a neighbor- 
ing church. Three sharp strokes, a brief pause; 
four strokes, another pause; five strokes, and 
then, after the short pause that ensued, a single 
loud stroke. And it seemed as if a hush fell upon 
the Eternal City, momentarily lulling even the 
persistent voice of the traffic, as Rome, obedient 
to the De Profundis bell, prayed for her dead. 
To Lady Ettrington that night it seemed to come 
with a new message ; it held for her a fresh and 
poignant and personal significance. 
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CHAPTER VII 



M any times during the days that followed did 
Lady Ettrington desire to acquaint her 
daughter with the avowed purpose of Mr. Denne. 
But for several reasons — reasons that were 
scarcely clear to herself — she refrained from do- 
ing so, and her silence was perhaps the result of 
a certain loyalty which she felt that she owed to 
Godfrey, in return for the promise he had made 
her. She had told him that she would not influ- 
ence her daughter, that she would not, in fine, 
interfere, and she felt that if she were to speak 
to her her own aversion to such a marriage would, 
even though only insensibly, inform her words. 
Melanie was far too much attached to her mother 
to many any one of whom Lady Ettrington did 
not approve. She saw with her mother’s eyes, 
and perhaps she would never care greatly for 
any one whom her mother did not like. It would 
be so fatally easy to speak the disparaging word. 
As far as Lady Ettrington could tell Melanie’s 
affections were not in the least involved. She had 
always had a certain amount of admiration and 
attention, and she had accepted it invariably with 
a charming simplicity. And it was with this girl- 
ish simplicity that she had accepted the attentive 
homage of Godfrey Denne. He was, however, 
the first extremely rich man who had shown very 
marked attentions to Melanie, and Lady Ettring- 
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ton knew that great wealth has always its lure, 
even to simple, pious, and unworldly people who 
dream of all the good that may done with it. 
She could not tell in the least how far it might 
tempt Melanie in the future, when she was 
brought face to face with that decision she would 
certainly have to make. But it was a force that 
must be reckoned with and taken into considera- 
tion. Something held her back from discussing 
the situation with her daughter. She had ob- 
served that Godfrey Denne had proved himself a 
pleasant and acceptable companion to Melanie 
during those days of “Rome and May.” His dis- 
position was naturally a sunny one ; he was ami- 
able and charming and had much knowledge of 
things. Also he was disciplined and careful, and 
he was very much master of himself. This severe 
self-training, undertaken in order to make him- 
self as unlike his father and elder brother as pos- 
sible, had not been without result upon his char- 
acter, and it stood him in good stead now. There 
were many things about him which must. Lady 
Ettrington felt, impress Melanie agreeably and 
favorably. On the other hand, there were the 
two adverse factors which she must on no account 
overlook — the question of his religion and of his 
origin. These must be weighed in the balance. 
She had tried faithfully to teach her daughter 
that spiritual things were infinitely more impor- 
tant and more valuable than temporal ones. She 
had taught her that life was only a time of pro- 
bation, a time of preparation for the Eternity of 
God. All the joys and sorrows, the trouble, the 
pain physical and mental, the successes and fail- 
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ures, the pleasures and triumphs, were, so to speak, 
accidents — transitory things to be used only for 
the one end. Would she be able with this knowl- 
edge to give her life into the keeping of a man who 
knew no such code — whose spiritual side was a 
bare, uncultivated waste? He was ambitious, had 
determined to succeed, to rise above his own sphere, 
to marry where he chose, to shake off the incubus 
of his trade-marked origin. But he was in no 
sense the husband Lady Ettrington desired for 
her daughter. Sometimes she felt an absurd de- 
sire to carry her off to the other end of the world 
and hide her from Godfrey forever. Then she 
would reassure herself that most certainly Mel- 
anie would refuse him — as, indeed, she had re- 
fused others. 

The journey home was accomplished by slow 
stages. A few hours of train, and then a halt 
until the next day, formed the usual programme. 
Owing to their sudden change of plans, of which 
Godfrey knew nothing, as he had gone away for 
a couple of days to Naples, they did not see him 
again before their departure. Lady Ettrington 
felt that this sudden move on her part might well 
perturb him. He would return to Rome only to 
find them gone. She wondered if he would attach, 
any personal motive to it, but she felt sure that 
he would be very much annoyed, and suspect her 
of a desire at least to take her daughter away 
from a position which was exciting comment. 
Melanie was eager to go. She seemed to have no 
regrets for the time that had passed so pleasantly. 
She appeared quite indifferent. If she never saw 
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Godfrey again Lady Ettrington felt that he 
would remain in her memory only as a man who 
had agreeably shown her the picture galleries, the 
churches, the palaces and ruins of Italy. Nothing 
less, nothing more. Lady Ettrington wished with 
all her heart that things could remain there. She 
wished that she had given Godfrey a definite re- 
buff when he told her of his intention to ask her 
daughter to marry him. Perhaps ... he would 
change his mind. She did not want Melanie to 
see him again. But she felt dimly that he would 
not change. There was a fierce determination 
about him. He meant to follow them, to see them 
in London. As she herself was going home to 
prepare for her own fate, Death, so Melanie was 
going home to meet her fate, to be accepted or 
refused as she chose. The one seemed as sure and 
inescapable as the other. 

They were in Genoa when she said suddenly to 
her daughter : 

“Do you like Mr. Denne, Melanie?” 

Melanie’s very fair face had not changed color. 

“Yes, I like him,” she said. “We met very 
pleasant people in Rome, didn’t we? The Prin- 
cess Roubieski, and Mr. Denne, and his friend 
Mr. Ellis. I liked the way Mr. Ellis spoke of the 
Church. I wonder if we shall see him again — he 
doesn’t often leave Rome, he tells me. But Mr. 
Denne is the kind of man one is bound to meet 
everywhere.” 

It had been Melanie’s opportunity to tell her 
mother what the Princess had told her of the 
gossip that had coupled her name with Mr. 
Denne’s in Rome. But she did not avail herself 
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of it. Though it had troubled and disturbed her 
at the time, she had put it from her when Lady 
Ettrington had so readily agreed to start a little 
earlier for England. She was sure that the 
Princess had made a mistake in saying that God- 
frey was in love with her. And she did not wish 
her mother to know that such a thing had been 
said. It was all nonsense, and she was glad to go 
away without seeing Godfrey again. In London 
he could never impose his society so perpetually 
upon them. Nevertheless, whenever Melanie 
thought of him it was with a vague suspense, a 
vague anxiety. Even if the Princess had made 
a mistake, she had been quite convinced herself of 
the truth of her own words. She had sought out 
Melanie on purpose to warn and advise her. But 
when Melanie had gone to say good-by to her the 
day before she left Rome the subject had not been 
mentioned. 

On the whole Lady Ettrington bore the jour- 
ney well, and Melanie suspected nothing of the 
grave state of her mother’s health. They stayed 
in Florence, Pisa, and Genoa, and at several 
places along the Riviera. They did not reach 
London until quite the middle of May, and Lady 
Ettrington wondered how soon Godfrey would 
seek them out in the little house in Wilton Place 
which she had taken after Edgar married and 
they could no longer make their home with him. 

As the days passed, and Godfrey neither came 
nor wrote, she began to feel as if the whole episode 
had been an unpleasant nightmare. Perhaps her 
coldness, her lack of cordiality and encourage- 
ment to a man who had always been spoiled, had 
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acted as the most efficient weapon she could have 
wielded. His pride had been wounded, and per- 
haps he had only imagined himself to be in love. 

But Godfrey had never had the least intention 
of playing the part of an ardent, impatient lover. 
He was perfectly aware that it would militate 
against his already slender chances of success were 
he to do so. That was why he lingered in Tunis. 
He had been very angry when he returned to 
Rome from Naples, and learned that the Ettring- 
tons had already left. He went to see the 
Marchesa Rittoni and failed to find her at home. 
Simon Ellis could throw no light upon this sud- 
den change of plans. Nor could the Princess, 
who regarded him with indolent amusement when 
he tried to ascertain some explanation from her. 
Had Lady Ettrington broken their compact and 
warned her daughter? He put aside this hypoth- 
esis almost as soon as it occurred to him. Still, it 
can not be denied that he left Rome in an exceed- 
ingly bad temper. He was not at all accustomed 
to being thwarted. His stay in Tunis was pro- 
longed, partly because he was annoyed with Lady 
Ettrington for her counter-move, and partly be- 
cause the enchantment of the place held him. His 
old palace at El-Acadie was situated on the sea- 
shore beyond Carthage. The idle, lotus-eating 
atmosphere wove a dreamy spell about him. 
Brilliant summer weather prevailed ; sky and sea 
glowed like rival flames of sapphire-colored fire. 
He gave himself up to dreaming of Melanie and 
of how exquisite she would look in these great, 
pale, empty rooms, or in the orange-scented gar- 
den with its clustering roses, its lovely crimson 
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garlands of bougainvillea and red blossoms of 
pomegranate, outlined against the sea that lay 
beyond like a dark blue shield, flat and bright. 

He made up his mind to bring her here for 
their honeymoon. It was a romantic spot, and 
he dreamed of the long moonlit evenings 
when they should wander together in the deep 
shadowed palm-groves of the garden, listening to 
the faint murmur of the waves breaking softly 
and rhythmically on the shore below. He was 
quite certain that ultimately she would be his wife. 
It was impossible for him to believe that he could 
fail to win her. He began to forget the words, 
unconsciously insulting, of Simon Ellis, and Lady 
Ettrington’s cold lack of encouragement and ob- 
vious disapproval. He would not permit himself 
to be depressed by them. He became again self- 
approving and assured, with a kind of arrogant 
assurance. He was made much of in Tunis by 
the European colony inhabiting that beautiful 
Oriental city. His easy charm of manner and 
agreeable personality won him friends on all sides 
among English, Italians, and French. He en- 
joyed his visits to their houses and apartments. 
Always acutely sensitive to atmosphere, this one 
of indolent ease and luxury soothed his nerves and 
restored the equilibrium which his sojourn in 
Rome had threatened to shatter. He spent many 
days quite alone in the old palace overlooking the 
Gulf of Tunis. He bathed in the warm blue 
water. He spent hours in his beautiful garden, 
which was heavily scented now with orange and 
citron blossom. He played a great deal on a fine 
piano which had been sent out from Tunis. And 
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in the evening he listened to the nightingales, fill- 
ing his garden solitudes with their perfect music. 
Only one thing was wanting, but he dreamed of 
the future, not too far away, when he should bring 
Melanie here. His thoughts were full of her. 
Of her face, her wonderful white fairness, her 
soft, low voice. Yet from day to day he put off 
his departure. He was afraid. It seemed as if 
the whole happiness of his life depended upon this 
single throw of the dice. And he wanted, too, 
to show Lady Ettrington that he dared to wait. 
In retrospect he rather disliked Melanie’s mother; 
he thought her proud, fanatical, intolerant. He 
longed to take Melanie quite away from her 
family — to enlarge her mind, to give her toler- 
ance, freedom. She could remain a Catholic 
without this conspicuous and rather tiresome 
piety imposed upon her by her mother. He 
would teach her to be a little more worldly. With 
great wealth a certain amount of worldlmess was 
unavoidable. He knew just the things he should 
try and change in Melanie. She was so young, 
so gentle, it would be an easy matter to mold 
her. 

On the very night of his arrival in London he 
saw her at the play. He had dined with a friend, 
and they went on to see a recently produced 
musical comedy. It was a very improbable, very 
stupid piece, but the music, if worthless, was gay 
and attractive. It was the kind of thing that is 
perhaps better done in London than anywhere 
else, and there was a vivaciousness about it that 
pulled it through, in spite of its inherent stu- 
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pidity. It was gay and picturesque, and the 
audience was perfectly appreciative and laughed 
heartily at each succeeding scene. When the 
curtain went down Godfrey looked round from 
his seat in the stalls, and he saw Melanie Ettring- 
ton sitting in a box near the stage. This sudden 
sight of her made his knees tremble; he turned 
hot and cold by turns. Her mother was not 
there, but she was with another woman with 
splendid red hair, and a young man, tall, very 
fair, good looking, well dressed, typically Eng- 
lish. He was in reality Melanie’s brother-in-law, 
Hector Ferrall, who had married her sister Alice, 
the other occupant of the box, but Denne could 
not know that, and a dull jealousy came into his 
heart. It was jealousy not so much of the man 
as of the type, that clean, wholesome, outdoor 
English type, straightforward and well bred. 
When he bent down and spoke with a smile to 
Melanie, Godfrey longed to get up and go away. 
More than the lover’s conventional sense of un- 
worthiness possessed him. He seemed to see 
Melanie as in a world apart. He felt not only 
unworthy, but unsuitable. The word was absurd, 
of course, but it was the only one that seemed 
to fit. His eyes fell on the programme he still 
held in his hand. Two words blazed out in black 
characters on that shining white surface: “Jupp’s 
Soap ." Below in smaller letters was written, “is 
the best." He felt his face burn. “Jupp’s Soap." 
The words so gallingly familiar seemed to enlarge 
the gulf that stretched between himself and 
Melanie. H e recalled Lady Ettrington’s words : 
“I feel as if we hardly knew you at all." The 
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Melanie whom he had known in Italy, the ardent, 
enthusiastic sightseer, the Melanie standing tall 
and graceful in her somber attire at the Pope’s 
audience, the Melanie who had so persistently 
haunted his dreams at El-Acadie, had not seemed 
so far away and aloof from him as this Melanie 
who sat there smiling in her white dress, talking 
to these people whom he did not know. Her 
startling fairness surprised him afresh as if he 
had never before fully realized it. She looked 
like a lily, slender, proud, and cold; he remem- 
bered that he had once compared her to amber 
and snow. . . . 

A kind of physical sickness possessed Denne. 
All his arrogance, his self-conceit, his assurance 
dropped from him. He saw himself almost as 
Lady Ettrington had seen him — presumptuous, 
perhaps ill-bred, obviously impossible. Impos- 
sible — yes, that was what she and Simon Ellis 
had implied. And neither of them had held out 
any hope that Melanie would listen to him. To 
them he was a tradesman trying to climb into a 
higher sphere, and using the one instrument that 
he possessed — his money. He saw exactly how 
the Ettringtons would regard such a marriage; 
in their eyes it would be a regrettable misalliance. 
True, the girl at her mother’s death would be left 
comparatively poor. She would certainly marry; 
the wonder was that she had not already married. 
Was there perhaps a rival in the field? Was it 
to give this rival a chance that Lady Ettrington 
had made him promise not to speak to Melanie 
until they met in London? Could she be capable 
of such far-sightedness? She had been only the 
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maternal creature that protects, if necessary with 
her life, her offspring from approaching danger. 
She had protected her daughter from him. 
She had left Rome suddenly, without warning 
him of her intended departure. She could not 
prevent him from finally making his declaration, 
but she could and did postpone the evil day. Per- 
haps she had felt that the very environment of the 
Eternal City would militate in his favor. She 
preferred that Melanie should see him in the cold, 
naked, unromantic light of London. He should 
have no externals to plead for him. She should 
see him in sharp and pitiless contrast to the men 
of her own small world. He glanced again 
toward the box. The second interval had just 
begun, and now he could see that several people 
had joined Melanie and her companions. This 
time he gazed with renewed attention at the man 
who had been there at first. He was perhaps 
twenty-eight, and there was about him a sugges- 
tion of hard strength — the kind of strength that 
is acquired by games and sports and drill. When 
he smiled there was something wholesome and 
attractive about him. He was talking now to a 
man whom Godfrey rightly conjectured to be 
Melanie’s brother. He was much darker, but 
there was a very strong family resemblance be- 
tween them. Perhaps that was his wife with him, 
a dark-eyed, beautiful woman dressed in rose- 
pink. Godfrey was glad when the play came 
to an end. He was thankful that Melanie had 
not seen him. He was afraid of her to-night — 
afraid of her relations, her friends, her religion. 
With none of these had he any part. He won- 
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dered now that he could ever have dreamed with 
such confidence of success. But his love seemed 
greater than ever. It had acquired a new domin- 
ion over him — the power to hurt and torment 
him. Then he set his teeth. Something of the 
indomitable Jupp obstinacy stirred in his blood. 
He would make her love him. He would never 
rest until he had won her. He would take her 
away from her old life and teach her. His eyes 
flamed. He thought with a new and bitter re- 
sentment of Lady Ettrington’s words. One of 
these days she should be sorry she had spoken 
thus to him. 

He drove home in a taxi, and as he passed 
swiftly through the lighted, crowded streets an 
immense advertisement flashed out suddenly 
from the dark wall of a high building; the letters 
were all outlined in bright green fire. "Jupp* 8 
Soap.** Then one by one the lights that had 
formed it disappeared abruptly, and were almost 
at once renewed, only this time they were colored 
like rubies. It was horrible, and he had the sense 
of being haunted by Jacob’s vulgar advertise- 
ments. He hated to be reminded to-night of the 
source of his wealth. 

In this he was, as he knew, unlike his brothers. 
Jacob’s mind was possessed by the single idea of 
soap ; he spoke and thought of nothing else. With 
fiendish ingenuity he invented fresh advertise- 
ments, employing the most skilled artists to 
produce them. And Richard, easy, careless, 
good-natured, did not in the least mind being 
called “Soap” by his brother officers. 

Godfrey felt as if that street sign were watch- 
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ing him with malicious, mocking eyes, alternately 
emerald-green and ruby-red. It seemed to pur- 
sue him that night even into his dreams, when it 
assumed the shape of a monstrous fiery barrier 
dividing him from Melanie forever. 
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A s the days wore on Lady Ettrington be- 
gan to have an actual dread of the advent of 
Godfrey Denne. If he kept to his original plan 
it could not be long deferred. He had not written 
and she had heard nothing of him since they left 
Rome. 

Since her arrival in London she had been feeling 
rather better and had suffered less pain. But she 
had kept very quiet, and as Alice was in town, 
staying with her husband’s people, the two sisters 
went out a great deal together, and Melanie made 
few demands on her mother’s time or energy. 

Lady Ettrington was alone in the drawing- 
room at Wilton Place when at last Godfrey 
Denne appeared. Her heart sank a little when 
she heard his name announced. Melanie had gone 
out as usual with Alice. Godfrey came in smil- 
ing, composed, not at all nervous. As she saw 
him again after this brief separation she could not 
help feeling that he was perhaps the very man to 
appeal to, and perhaps to influence, a fair, sensi- 
tive, and very innocent girl. He had tempera- 
ment and nervous energy; he was very much 
alive; there was nothing colorless about him. 
She felt for an instant that she could not bear to 
meet his eyes, his dark, eager, frank gaze. It was 
she who was nervous. She had been thinking of 
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him so much that now that she actually saw him 
in the flesh she felt him to be almost unreal. 

The fact that she shared a secret with him was a 
galling thought, establishing a certain intimacy 
between them. He and she were the sole possess- 
ors of this secret, and it gave her almost a sense of 
guilt, of perfidy, that this should be so. She be- 
gan to feel that she had not acted quite fairly 
toward Melanie. It was because she had hoped 
against hope that Godfrey would not reappear 
that she had kept silence, and abstained from 
warning her either of his coming or of its prob- 
able purpose. Now that it was too late, now that 
he stood before her with that air of careless in- 
difference, that subtle, provocative charm, she 
wished that she had allowed Melanie to have these 
few weeks to reflect upon a matter which after all 
concerned her principally. It was she who had 
decided that Melanie should be suddenly con- 
fronted with Godfrey’s proposal, and she had 
done this because she had honestly believed that 
there would thus be less chance of his ultimate suc- 
cess. Now she began to fear that it might have 
quite the opposite effect ; she wondered if she had 
not herself placed a formidable weapon in God- 
frey’s hands. She was afraid of him, of his influ- 
ence, of his easy air of determination, the uncon- 
scious arrogance of a person unaccustomed to 
defeat or contradiction. 

“So you have come,” she said. It seemed im- 
possible to bestow upon him a merely conven- 
tional greeting. She could not pretend to be 
ignorant of his purpose. His very presence here 
assured her that, far from having changed his 
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mind, he was more than ever definitely I deter- 
mined. 

“ Y es, I have come,” said Godfrey. “Tunis was 
simply enchanting, and my old palace proved a 
new plaything. I stayed even longer than I in- 
tended, so as to assure myself that it was on the 
way to being thoroughly repaired. I even began 
to furnish it, for I expect to spend next winter 
there.” 

She gave him a cup of tea. 

“I hope you have been feeling better,” he went 
on; “I heard that you were obliged to leave Rome 
so suddenly on account of your health.” It 
struck him that she looked older, more worn, than 
she had done in Rome. 

“The journey tired me very much,” she said 
evasively. 

“And your daughter?” 

“Melanie is well. She has gone out with 
her sister this afternoon.” 

“I suppose you have said nothing to her?” he 
said. 

“No — I told you — did I not? — that I would 
not mention it.” 

“I thought she might perhaps have guessed 
something,” he said. 

“Why should she have guessed anything?” 

He smiled. “You left Rome so precipitately,” 
he said. 

“I wasn’t well — and Melanie seemed to be get- 
ting tired of it. It was she who wished to leave.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“She did not give me any reason. I even 
thought you might have said something to her,” 
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said Lady Ettrington. “It was when she came 
back one day from Princess Roubieski’s that she 
told me first she wished to go away. I knew she 
had seen you there.” 

“I kept my word to you, Lady Ettrington,” 
said Godfrey, but without a shadow of reproach in 
his voice; “I did not speak to her. Perhaps the 
Princess said something?” 

“Not as far as I know,” said Lady Ettrington, 
“but, as I told you, she gave me no reason.” 

He paused a moment. “You can not remem- 
ber anything she has ever said to give me the 
slightest hope?” he asked. 

“Nothing at all. We mentioned you, I think, 
only once. She said that she liked you — that you 
were the kind of man one was bound to meet 
again 1” 

She felt that this statement could hardly endow 
the most optimistic person with any marked de- 
gree of hope. 

“Of course I am aware that I am at a singular 
disadvantage,” he went on; “you yourself and 
Simon Ellis deliberately explained to me why 
this should be so. It was more tacitly expressed 
in the attitude of Princess Roubieski and Mar- 
chesa Rittoni. You must forgive me if I believed 
that such obstacles were as medieval as the ideas 
that fashioned them; I had no idea that they could 
and did exist among Catholics at the present 
day.” 

Lady Ettrington was silent. 

“I must tell you that though I was aware of 
other disadvantages, this one never occurred to 
roe at all I” 
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“But you realize it now?” she said. 

“I am obliged to give it consideration,” he said, 
“since you invest it with such importance. Does 
your daughter go with you all the way?” 

She said: 

“I have brought her up to think as I do. She is 
a very devout Catholic. If you marry her one- 
half of her existence will be a closed book to you.” 
Again he felt the presence of strange, impreg- 
nable spiritual barriers. Her words corroborated 
the more definitely pronounced utterances of 
Simon Ellis. What if Princess Roubieski had 
warned the girl? He felt that a conflict lay be- 
fore him. Melanie was separated from him by 
a web fine and strong, indestructible as any 
spun by the pale Norns of legendary song. 

The closed book. The undiscovered country. 
Secrets hidden from him, securely, impenetrably. 
Locked doors across which his very heart seemed 
to be crying aloud her name. . . . 

“Do you think that this would mean happiness 
for either of you?” pursued Lady Ettrington. 

“She would be as free — as she is now — to prac- 
tise her religion,” he answered. “For the rest — 
there are countless happy marriages of the kind. 
Why should ours be an exception?” 

“Melanie is not like other girls,” said Lady 
Ettrington; “she is not at all worldly. These 
things mean a great deal to her. If you were to 
take her away from them ...” 

She waited a moment. Godfrey did not speak. 
She added then in the same even, quiet tone: “She 
would be like a person spiritually starved.” 

His tone matched hers for coldness as he said: 
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“If she were my wife she should want for noth- 
ing in the world that could give her happiness 1” 

“You think that now,” said Lady Ettrington, 
“because you are in love with her. But later on 
you might become impatient of the restraints her 
religion imposes. Even the practice of what is 
obligatory involves some self-denial, some sacri- 
fice. And Melanie does more than is actually 
obligatory. She still adheres to that rule of life 
she learned in the convent where she was edu- 
cated. I see nothing but difficulties,” she went 
on, “and you — if you will forgive my saying so, 
Mr. Denne — you are too ignorant of the practical 
as well as the spiritual significance of our re- 
ligion to be exactly the person to solve a problem 
at once delicate and difficult.” 

“You can not expect your daughter to remain 
like a convent school-girl all the days of her life — 
never to change — never to develop,” he said, with 
a touch of impatience. 

A tangible opponent he felt that he could have 
met and defeated, but these were things he could 
not even touch — insubstantial, elusive, yet of ap- 
parently overwhelming strength. 

“When may I see her? When may I speak 
to her?” he said. 

“You can lunch here to-morrow if you like. 
Will that do? I won’t have any one else and you 
shall see her alone if I can manage it,” she said. 
She had a longing now to get it over, a wish to 
know the worst. She felt that she could not bear 
the suspense. 

“Thank you very much,” he said. He rose 
and stood before her looking very pale, very 
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handsome, unconsciously graceful. “Lady 
Ettrington,” he said, “I . . . need not say I am 
prepared to do anything you wish in the way of 
settlements. My father left me half a million, 
and I believe my securities are worth more than 
that now.” 

“Yes?” she said very coldly. “I ... I have 
brought Melanie up not to ... to care for 
money.” 

Godfrey looked at her strangely. Yes — that 
had been her attitude from the first. He was 
aware that to himself it was an entirely incom- 
prehensible one — so incomprehensible that he 
could even doubt of its sincerity. Money had 
bestowed upon him all the things he had ever 
desired to possess. It had sent him forth on the 
battle of life equipped with a weapon of con- 
siderable power. It had given him education, 
freedom, the complete command of his exterior 
life. And it had opened many doors. 

“It is all I have to offer her except my love,” 
he said. “I saw her at the play two nights ago. 
Lady Ettrington,” he went on slowly and stead- 
ily; “she looked quite extraordinarily beautiful. 
I love her very much. I’ve been dreaming of her 
all the time I was in Tunis. . . .1 dreamed of 
the days when we should be there together . . . 
she and I . . . ” 

As he went on speaking, still in that calm, 
almost passionless voice, Lady Ettrington shiv- 
ered a little and strained her hands together. The 
pain had come back — not very severe as yet, not 
very sharp, but still unequivocal and menacing. 
Yet it was as nothing to the pain his words were 
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causing in her heart. Not easily would he be dis- 
missed; no light task would Melanie find it to 
send this lover away. The days when they 
should be there together. . . . How dared he 
dream thus of a woman who had never given him 
a serious thought? She did not answer, and he 
went on speaking. 

“I know you are determined not to help me,” 
he said; “your reasons seem a little inadequate, 
almost futile! But I know — I am sure — that I 
can make her happy.” 

“And I,” she said, “am less assured on that 
point. That is why, if there was the slightest 
hope of your listening to me, I would entreat 
you — even now — to go away. Not to speak to 
her . . .” 

“I shall not go away,” said Godfrey; “not until 
she has killed every vestige of hope. Now do you 
understand?” 

His dark eyes were aflame, his voice was low 
and vibrating with passion. Her heart failed a 
little. He was not to be turned from his pur- 
pose. Melanie’s fate lay in her own hands. 

“I will tell her that you are coming to- 
morrow,” she said; “I shall not tell her why. 
Now we have waited so long it will perhaps be 
best for her to hear it first from you. I ... I 
can not plead your cause,” she added with a wan 
smile. “And we have not done much — have we? 
— to encourage you. ...” 

She was glad when he went away. The inter- 
view had been an exhausting one. And she knew 
that she was perhaps in for a prolonged attack 
of pain. Soon she would have to tell them all — 
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Edgar, Alice, and poor Melanie. She could not 
go on hiding it. Godfrey had never imagined 
that the sharp, drawn look on her white face had 
been born of suppressed physical agony. 

When he had gone she lay down on the sofa 
and closed her eyes. A month ago she would have 
put out her hand, however feebly, to avert this 
marriage, even the question of it. She would 
have spoken quite plainly to Melanie, and urged 
her to send Godfrey Denne away. She would 
have used arguments that she felt must surely 
influence her. But this new factor had crept into 
the situation, this knowledge that her own days 
were numbered. She was growing daily weaker 
and more enfeebled. It seemed sometimes strange 
to her that none of those about her had noticed it. 
And the question of Melanie’s future was one 
that must be faced. For herself death would be 
a release; she could meet it with courage and for- 
titude, even joy; she had all that help, incalcu- 
lable in the hour of need, which the Catholic 
Church bestows so abundantly upon her faithful 
children. But her heart ached at the thought of 
leaving Melanie, young and rather helpless, and 
alone. Of course Alice could give her a home, 
but Alice had her own children, her husband to 
think of, and there was not too much money. And 
Edgar would do his duty, she could rely upon 
Edgar, but his wife, Lady Margot, was hardly 
the kind of woman to tolerate the perpetual pres- 
ence of a young and pretty sister-in-law in the 
house. Melanie would be practically homeless 
when her mother died, and her fortune would be 
a very small one. She was not yet twenty — she 
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was too young to live alone. And for all these 
reasons Lady Ettrington dared not say the words 
that she wished to say to her daughter; she dared 
not offer the counsel and advice she wished to offer. 
She knew that a word from herself might suffice 
to turn the scales for or against Godfrey. 
Melanie had a permanent and abiding confidence 
in her mother’s judgment; it was a confidence 
bom of the sympathy and tender love that had 
never failed. Lady Ettrington had always tried 
to hide the fact that Melanie, the youngest, was 
the child dearest to her heart of all her children. 
And she did not wish to influence her now 
through that love, that confidence. All her heart 
longed to cry: “This man wishes to marry you. 
Do not marry him ... he can never make you 
happy. ...” And then something else would 
say within her . . . "You may live a month — 
two months , perhaps even three months. What 
will Melanie do when you die? She will he quite 
alone . . . she who has always been so sheltered — 
so cared for. Far better let her marry this man. 
He is young and rich and he loves her very much. 
As his wife she would be provided for ...” 
She saw all these arguments so clearly that she 
could not but hold aloof. She must leave the 
matter in Melanie’s hands. It was impossible for 
her to interfere. There was too much at stake. 
She began unconsciously to analyze her own atti- 
tude toward Godfrey. She had told him that 
she did not think he could make Melanie happy, 
she had told him that if it had been of any use she 
would have entreated him to go away. In Rome 
at the beginning of their acquaintance she had 
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not disliked him. It was only when he suddenly 
manifested his purpose that she had begun to 
feel a distrust, a dislike of him. Again and again 
she told herself that Melanie must marry a Cath- 
olic. Yet she felt a very great desire to see her 
daughter happily settled before she died. And 
this man loved her. There was no doubt about 
his feeling. He had delayed . . . but still he had 
come back, more determined, more resolute than 
he had seemed in Rome. And it was his very 
strength that she feared. She felt as the Princess 
had done, that this man must dominate his wife, 
absorb her personality in his own; she saw the 
possible dangers that such a marriage presented. 

He had said that her reasons seemed to him 
trivial and futile. He had refused to recognize 
their importance as a determining factor in the 
events of practical life. How if he should ulti- 
mately impress these opinions upon Melanie? 
She was young, impressionable by nature, de- 
pendent and rather submissive; she gave little 
sign of any pronounced strength of character. 
And Godfrey, through all his culture, his artistic 
tastes, his charm, still gave evidence of a hard- 
ness, a grit, a strength, that were part of his 
heritage from the father who had worked and 
conquered. 

The door opened and Melanie came into the 
room. She wore a very simple, graceful dress of 
gray muslin, with a little white fichu arranged 
on the shoulders, leaving her slim throat bare. 
She looked very young and girlish. Too young 
to be left alone. She came up to the sofa, and 
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kneeling down beside her mother, took her hand 
in hers and began to stroke it with a gentle, 
caressing gesture. “Are you feeling tired, 
mother ? I meant to come home earlier, but Alice 
insisted upon going down to Wimbledon.” 

“If you had come a little earlier you would 
have seen Mr. Denne,” said Lady Ettrington. 

Melanie’s hand was withdrawn quickly from 
her mother’s. But when she spoke the words 
came quite carelessly. 

“Oh, is he in London?” she said. 

“Yes. I have asked him to come to luncheon 
to-morrow,” said Lady Ettrington. She looked 
at her daughter a little wistfully. 

“Alice is coming, and perhaps Hector,” said 
Melanie; “she wasn’t sure about Hector.” 

“I think you had better put them off,” said her 
mother. “I told him that we should be alone.” 
“But Alice is one of the family. He can’t 
min d meeting Alice. We are not obliged to have 
him by himself.” 

“He ... he seemed to wish it,” said Lady 
Ettrington. 

“It isn’t as if he were an intimate friend,” said 
Melanie, a little persistently. Again she took 
that frail white hand in hers and began to play 
with the rings now grown so loose. “But per- 
haps you think Alice wouldn’t care about him?” 
“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that.” She was 
ashamed of her own pusillanimity. “But it would 
be more interesting for you to talk over your 
travels without any one else there. You could 
ask him to meet Alice another day.” 
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“Very well — I will telephone to Alice,” said 
Melanie. 

Her mother’s unexpected firmness in the mat- 
ter aroused her suspicions, but little gleam of the 
real truth illuminated her. She thought that for 
some undefinable reason Lady Ettrington did not 
wish Alice to be present on the occasion of Mr. 
Denne’s first visit to them. But she asked no 
questions, although the disturbing remembrance 
of Princess Roubieski’s words came back very 
forcibly to her mind. 

The two had kept their secret well, and Melanie 
had little premonition of the destiny that was 
approaching her on winged feet. She was going 
forward blindfold, and as her mother realized this 
she seemed to see Godfrey Denne, like a mon- 
strous, incarnate figure of doom, waiting in the 
shadows to swallow her up. And her fragile 
hands were as impotent to save her as if death 
had already frozen them into idleness. Her lips 
were sealed; she had not spoken, and now she had 
left it to Godfrey to speak. And she could not 
tell, could not imagine, how Melanie would an- 
swer those words of love which to-morrow she 
must surely hear. 
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CHAPTER IX 



M rs. Jupp-Denne received her son Godfrey 
on his return from abroad with becoming 
cordiality. He never stayed with her at her 
large and very luxurious house in Lancaster 
Gate, for he had a small bachelor apart- 
ment in Jermyn Street, but he always managed 
to see a good deal of her during his rather brief 
sojourns there. She was now nearly seventy 
years old, for she had been approaching middle- 
age when she married Mr. Jupp — she had then, 
indeed, already arrived at that time of life when, 
if friends flatter, the mirror may at least be relied 
upon to speak the unwelcome truth. Not that 
she had even then much to fear from her mirror. 
She was of the dark type that wears well, with 
the well-cut features that retain their charm 
when the bloom of youth has gone, and a certain 
youthful vivacity of manner that remained with 
her still. Never had she had any illusions about 
her future husband. She saw him exactly as he 
was, and the result of her brief scrutiny, before 
she decided to marry him, had been on the whole 
unfavorable and perhaps a little alarming. But 
she was tired of poverty. She was the eldest of 
a large family, and her father was a poor creature 
who had spent more than half his life in a big 
slum parish in the North. Agnes Denne had 
been the willing and patient but weary drudge of 
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that impoverished household. In a mood of sud- 
den rebellion, when her desire to escape that 
drudgery was at its height, the soap manufac- 
turer had invited her to marry him. He was 
rough, coarse, ill-tempered, and she was afraid 
of him, but he represented at that time the things 
she stood in such vicarious need of — boots and 
good schools for the boys, new winter coats for 
the girls, delicate food for her failing father. And 
on the whole she had not been very unhappy dur- 
ing the ten years of her married life. She was 
fond of her three sons, especially of the little 
dark second one, who resembled the Dennes and 
gave her much more trouble than the others. 
Some time after her husband’s death she inherited 
a small property from an uncle ; Godfrey was her 
co-heir, and it gave him the opportunity of cast- 
ing aside forever the hated patronymic of Jupp. 
Old Jupp had disapproved of the practice of 
making eldest sons as contrary to his socialistic 
principles, and he had left his fortune equally 
divided between his three children, each of whom 
contributed toward their mother’s large jointure. 
Thus Jacob, Godfrey, and Richard had all fared 
alike at the outset, but their destinies had swung 
far apart. Jacob stuck to the business, which he 
had entered as a lad. Soap filled his horizon, and 
the rancid odor of his great factories, the soured 
and sterile meadows that grimly extended upon 
both sides of them, the sluggish, slimy canal that 
flowed past them, with the laden barges sliding 
beneath the hideous, soot -grimed walls, were dear 
to his heart. He had developed the business on 
modem lines, and he seldom left the northern 
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fastness that held his treasure, for here he tasted 
the sweets of a despotic monarchy. Jacob de- 
spised both his brothers, Godfrey because he was 
idle, and Richard for adopting so costly and 
dangerous a profession as that offered by a com- 
mission in the British cavalry. When their father 
died their mother immediately removed them 
from the grammar school they daily attended, 
and sent them to an expensive private school in 
the South. Jacob refused to return there after 
his first term, so it was entirely his own doing 
that he had received fewer educational advan- 
tages than his two brothers. While Richard 
prepared for the army, Godfrey went to Eton 
and thence to Oxford. He was clever ; he worked 
well; he was determined to succeed. From Ox- 
ford he went to Germany for a year to study music. 
After this he adopted that agreeable cosmopoli- 
tan life So easy of access in continental cities to 
a man at once rich, amiable, and intelligent. 

Under Jacob’s fostering and attentive care the 
business had prospered exceedingly; quite re- 
cently he had put on the market a delicately 
scented soap of exquisite quality, equal, as he 
proudly boasted, to anything Paris could pro- 
duce, and its immediate success had enriched him 
considerably. He was the richest of the three 
brothers, for he lived thriftily, while Godfrey 
and Richard were content to spend and enjoy. 

“Old Jay,” as his brothers called him, had a 
round, fat face that shone as if from innumerable 
applications of the source of his fortune; his hair 
was red and scanty and his beard red and bushy. 
He was short and rather clumsy, and his pro- 
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vincial accent made Godfrey shiver. He had 
married while very young the daughter of the 
foreman, and they had six children, ranging in 
ages from four to thirteen. His wife, Sarah 
Jupp, was a comely young woman, now grown 
rather stout and inclined to be coarse-looking. 
She had a secret wish to look like a lady, but she 
had never attained to this elusive ideal. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Jupp-Denne when God- 
frey entered the drawing-room, “I have bad news 
for you!” 

It was the first time they had met since his 
return from Tunis, as she had only arrived in 
London that afternoon. Godfrey’s interview 
with Lady Ettrington had just taken place, and 
he had walked across the park to his mother’s 
house. 

He was very fond of his mother, and as he 
stooped down and kissed her affectionately he 
said: “I am sure it can not be very bad if you can 
look so cheerful about it!” 

“Jacob and Sarah are coming to stay,” she an- 
nounced with pretended solemnity. 

“How dreadfully patriarchal that sounds!” 
said Godfrey, sitting down beside her on the 
sofa; “what on earth induced you to perpetuate 
that terrible Jacob?” 

Mrs. Jupp-Denne smiled, as one who can 
afford to smile upon a bitter, unpleasing experi- 
ence that can not humanly speaking recur. 

“Your father wished it. And I had been 
married a year — quite long enough to know how 
dangerous it was to contradict him,’’ 
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“What a brute he was,” said Godfrey, who 
could still remember the childish relief he had ex- 
perienced when he had been told that his father 
had gone to Heaven and would never, never come 
back. 

“Not always,” said Mrs. Jupp-Denne; “one 
had to manage him, of course 1” 

Godfrey reflected a moment. “Jay is awfully 
like him,” he said. “When do you expect 
them?” 

“At seven o’clock. But do come to dinner just 
the same, Godfrey. I know Sarah gets on your 
nerves — she does on mine — but they expect to see 
you and all that when they are here !” She looked 
at him with a bright, affectionate smile. The 
pale, dark, well-cut face so like her own, the 
slight, graceful figure, stood in her eyes for 
manly perfection. “How well you look, dear,” 
she said, “and so happy. . . . Are you engaged 
to be married?” 

Godfrey flushed ever so slightly. “No — not 
yet,” he said rather confusedly, “but I am hoping 
to be so soon.” . . . Hoping? How dared he 
admit there was any hope in his heart? He made 
her promise secrecy, and then he said quietly: 
“She is a Miss Ettrington. We met in Rome. 
She is wonderfully beautiful — as fair as a lily — 
she looks like an angel!” 

“Of course — they all do,” said Mrs. Jupp- 
Denne, who had her moments of cynicism. Life 
had left her with few illusions, and love was in 
her eyes its crowning folly, perhaps because love 
in its more beautiful and tender aspects had been 
denied to her. 
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“You would simply love her, mother,” he said 
with assurance. 

“I am sure I shall,” said Mrs. Jupp-Denne, 
who rather disliked girls and had never wished 
for a daughter. “But have you asked her to 
marry you, Godfrey? Are you sure she cares 
for you?” 

“I am not sure of anything,” said Godfrey. 
“But I have spoken to Lady Ettrington — her 
mother. And I am going to see her to-morrow. 
She is a . . .a Roman Catholic,” he added, he 
did not quite know why. 

“A Roman Catholic!” echoed Mrs. Jupp- 
Denne, in a tone of real disapproval qualified 
with some dismay. “Do you mean she believes 
in the Pope and all that?” “All that” stood for 
every kind of superstition, for the Inquisition, the 
Confessional, the Power of the Priests, the Wor- 
shipping of Graven Images, the Closed Bible! . . . 

“I suppose she does. The Ettringtons are one 
of the old Catholic families — that is why they are 
so poor. They were almost beggared in the days 
when it was a penal offence to hear Mass, and to 
practise their religion. I saw her first at the 
Vatican — Simon Ellis took me there to see the 
show.” 

Mrs. Jupp-Denne ceased to smile. 

“Have you gone so far that you can not draw 
back, Godfrey?” she said, with an unaccustomed 
severity in her tone. 

“What do you mean, mother?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Because I shouldn’t like you to have a Roman 
Catholic wife,” she said with an air of finality. 
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“It means you would have to let her bring up 
your children as papists. It is a most repugnant 
idea, and though I always felt that you would 
make an ambitious marriage I should not like 
you to sacrifice your principles to ambition. And 
if they are really so very poor I expect she is only 
after your money!” 

Her dark eyes flashed, and her voice was raised 
in anger. 

“Her mother likes the idea even less than you 
do,” said Godfrey coldly; “she wishes her daugh- 
ter to marry a Catholic. That is her great ob- 
jection to me. And they are very unworldly — 
they don’t care at all about money. ...” 

“But the priests will care about it!” said Mrs. 
Jupp-Denne unwisely. 

“I never imagined you would take up this 
attitude,” said Godfrey, “but I have no intention 
of drawing hack. I mean to marry Miss Ettring- 
ton if she will have me.” 

She recognized a shadowy likeness in this 
speech to some of the more determined mandates 
of her husband. 

“Does she know about the soap?” she asked. 

She could remember her own recoil from the 
association when it had first been suggested to 
her. But it was impossible that Miss Ettrington, 
who belonged to one of the older Catholic fam- 
ilies, should be in need of hoots and winter coats 
for shivering brothers and sisters. 

“She is not blind!” he said bitterly, “and Jay 
is advertising it more and more all over the Con- 
tinent. I even saw it written up in a tram-car in 
Tunis. It made me sick!” 
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“It is having an enormous success,” said Mrs. 
Jupp-Denne; “and you can do nothing nowa- 
days without advertisements, Jay tells me. You 
mustn’t blame him — the shares have gone up!” 
She regarded Godfrey with a curious new atten- 
tion. “I hope this girl doesn’t despise you, God- 
frey. You are good enough for any one,” she 
went on. 

“I don’t think she despises me. I don’t even 
know whether she ever thinks of me at all!” he 
said. “She is very young — only just nineteen — 
and she has led a very quiet life. I haven’t said 
a word to her, and I have not seen her to speak 
to since she left Rome.” 

He rose to go, for he perceived that since the 
introduction of Melanie’s name the conversation 
had become a little strained. But he promised 
to return to dinner and spend the rest of the 
evening in the bosom of his family — a prospect 
that both alarmed and displeased him. 
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CHAPTER X 



T he big house in Lancaster Gate, with its 
atmosphere of wealth and luxury, made 
Sarah Jupp feel nervous. She was uncomfort- 
ably aware that her .clothes were “all wrong.” 
Wrong alike as to coldr, suitability, and cut. She 
was fond of violent hues — tomato-reds, corn- 
flower-blues, and the like; they were, unfortu- 
nately, disastrous to her complexion, which was 
highly colored. Jacob’s attire was also all wrong, 
but in a more pronounced degree. That was be- 
cause he refused to go to a London tailor. Lan- 
caster Gate always disclosed unexpected defi- 
ciencies in their wardrobes, and Sarah wished 
they could have gone to a hotel. But Jacob was 
too fond of his money to spend it unnecessarily, / 
and he therefore impressed upon his wife that 
“the mother,” as he called her (Mrs. Jupp-Denne 
had a chattering horror of being alluded to as 
“the mother”!) would feel it if they did not duti- 
fully propose themselves. Sarah had her doubts, 
but she was too wise to express them, and seven 
o’clock saw them duly ensconced in Lancaster 
Gate. 

It was a strictly family party, and perhaps few 
families appear at their best when thus assembled. 
Godfrey looked cold and superior; Sarah nervous 
in a very tight-fitting dress of bright daffodil 
satin, made with extremely short sleeves; Jay 
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was inclined to be noisy and talkative. Mrs. 
Jupp-Denne, in a graceful tea-gown of black 
satin, with some old lace, smiled indifferently 
upon them all. 

Jay sat opposite to his mother and began to 
consume his soup with a noisy, sucking sound, 
very repellent to Godfrey’s sensitive ears. But 
he only said pleasantly: 

“How’s soap, Jay?” 

“Top-hole,” said Jacob, gobbling a piece of 
bread. “That Elixir Star Soap I put on the 
market last year is a winner — a regular winner! 
You ask Sally what she thinks of it!” 

Godfrey turned with an air of graceful interro- 
gation to his sister-in-law. 

“Oh, it’s awfully nice. Smells so sweet. Like 
reel virelets, you know,” said Sarah with a giggle. 
“You ought to recommend it to all your young 
lady friends.” 

“Indeed you ought, Godfrey,” said Jacob, 
seconding the motion with fervent enthusiasm. 
“They’d take to it like a duck to the water — or 
rather I should say like a soap to the water!” 
He gave a loud laugh at his own joke. Godfrey 
turned quite pale. 

“There is always a little difficulty about recom- 
mending a soap, you know,” said he coldly. 

“But not if they knew it was your soap,” ob- 
jected his brother. “What do you think of our 
new ads.? That Post-Impressionist picture, for 
instance, Godfrey? I paid a pretty high price 
for that, I can tell you.” 

“It is the most monstrous and atrocious pro- 
duction that disfigures our London hoardings at 
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the present moment,” said Godfrey bitterly. 
“But I suppose that was what you wanted. You 
wished to startle, did you not?” 

Jacob burst into a loud roar of laughter. 
“That’s what I meant!” he cried jubilantly, 
“something to arrest the eye!” 

Most cordially did Godfrey detest his brother’s 
ubiquitous posters portraying children, fat and 
pink, splashing in their baths, and dScolletie 
ladies displaying white arms and plump necks, 
which blazoned forth the merits of the soap in 
country fields, disfiguring them unspeakably. 
There were, too, the hustling, peremptory ad- 
vertisements that adorned the lifts of electric 
railways and the interior of motor-omnibuses and 
tram-cars. " You cannot afford to do your wash- 
ing in the old way. Try Jupp’s Soap.” “ See 
that every tablet hears the Magic Name of 
Juppt” Or the still stranger intimation: “Where 
there’s Jupp Soap — There’s Hope” and so 
forth. 

“You are abroad so much you could do a lot 
for us if you only chose,” pursued Jacob in a 
slightly raised voice, betokening increasing irri- 
tation. Godfrey’s indolence and indifference 
were old subjects of annoyance to him. “A busi- 
ness must expand, you know, Godfrey. I’ve 
done a roaring trade in India and the Colonies 
ever since I’ve had people going about making 
the stuff known. Once used always used,” he 
added, almost unconsciously quoting from a suc- 
cessful advertisement. 

“The foreign soaps are excellent,” said 
Godfrey. 
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“Just like you, Godfrey. You’re content to 
draw a huge annual income from the concern, yet 
you will not lift your little finger to give it a shove 1 
I suppose you don’t let any one know you’ve got 
anything to do with it?” growled Jacob surlily. 

Godfrey did not reply; he saw that his brother 
was in one of his disagreeable fighting moods, and 
he wished to avoid a quarrel. Jacob reminded 
him more than ever of his father; he possessed 
those very qualities which had so largely contrib- 
uted to the phenomenal success of Jupp senior, 
who had only inherited an almost bankrupt busi- 
ness from his father, the original founder of the 
firm. Jacob had his father’s capacity for over- 
coming all obstacles, all difficulties. Soap . . . 
soap . . . soap . . . When he heard his brother 
speaking in impassioned tones upon the subject, 
Godfrey felt as if he could see again that smoke- 
blackened, unlovely factory, with its great dark 
chimney thrust like a monstrous obelisk into the 
air that was rendered opaque and dismal by the 
clouds of filthy smoke issuing perpetually from 
it; he could almost smell that dreadful odor, steal- 
ing on the warm summer breezes into the open 
windows of Bella Vista — the huge, hideous stucco 
mansion erected by Mr. Jupp for the reception 
of his bride in the later seventies. 

“Godfrey’s a rotter,” said Jacob to his wife, 
when they went upstairs that night. “A d — d 
rotter,” he added after a pause. “He’s ashamed 
of the soap — that’s what he is! I bet you he 
doesn’t let his fine friends know that he is Jupp’s 
Soap!” 

“But he is so good-looking and smart,” said 
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Sarah, who was inclined to be dazzled by God- 
frey’s magnificence. “I wonder he hasn’t mar- 
ried. I expect he’ll marry a lady of title, don’t 
you. Jay?” 

“He is fool enough to,” said Jacob. 

But he turned and kissed his wife with a rough 
affection. 

“You and I,” he said, “can’t sneer at each 
other, can we? We’ve both got to thank Jupp’s 
Soap for all our worldly goods. And we are not 
ashamed of it, thank heaven! Godfrey’s a snob 
and a confounded rotter, and he’s never done an 
honest day’s work in his life! He leaves all that 
to me, and if you only mention soap to him he 
smiles at you in that silly, sneering way.” 

Godfrey left rather early and went back to his 
rooms in Jermyn Street. The evening had thor- 
oughly jarred him; he wished he could have dined 
quietly alone with his mother and talked of 
Melanie. He could not bring Melanie into the 
picture ; he could not imagine himself presenting 
Jacob and Sarah to her. The Elixir Star Soap 
. . . Jacob had made a little pile over that. It 
was, according to the advertisements, the Last 
Word in Toilet Soaps — le dernier cri . . . and 
so forth. Had not its merits been crudely 
blazoned upon a tram-car in Tunis? He could 
joyfully have tom down the advertisement with 
his own fingers! A shrewd, hard-working man. 
Jay — the very man for his job. Their fortunes 
lay largely in his hands, those ill-shaped, un- 
cared-for hands that invariably filled Godfrey 
with a kind of shrinking disgust. And Sarah! 
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. . . They would have to be asked to the wed- 
ding ... if there ever was a wedding. 

Godfrey lit another cigarette. He had been 
astonished at his mother’s intolerance upon the 
subject of Melanie’s religion. She seemed to feel 
quite as strongly about it as Lady Ettrington 
had done, from precisely the opposite point of 
view! Why should people make unnecessary 
difficulties? There were generally obstacles in 
the way of most marriages, too little money, in- 
compatibility of age, differences of birth; it 
seemed to him absurd to look for others in the 
realm of religion. He thought of the Sundays 
of his youth, the long hymns, the still longer ser- 
mons, the hard benches, the absence of toys and 
games, the distasteful lessons. And there was 
something in the exterior aspect of the Catholic 
Church that appealed to the artist in him. He 
liked the hushed air of mystery, the devout, ador- 
ing worshippers, the odor of the incense; espe- 
cially did he like the beautiful devotional music. 
Not that he had the faintest intention of becom- 
ing a Catholic himself. He laughed a little at the 
idea which now involuntarily presented itself to 
him — of going to confession, as he had so often 
seen men and women doing in the churches both at 
home and abroad. It was to him preposterous as 
well as absurd — this practice of pouring the tale 
of one’s sins into another man’s ears. Even 
priests, bishops, cardinals, the Pope himself, were 
not exempt from this galling obligation. He 
wondered — as non-Catholics have always won- 
dered — #t the millions of persons who tamely sub- 
mitted themselves to it. Melanie . . . yes. 
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Melanie might, if she chose, reveal her beautiful 
little faults to a priest, since she had been brought 
up to think it was so necessary, but perhaps in 
time he would be able to show her the futile folly 
of it! 

The cigarette was finished; he flung the still 
smoking end into the empty grate. The night 
was warm, and through the open window he could 
hear the stir and murmur of the ceaseless traffic, 
he could hear the audible, insistent voice of the 
great city. . . . 

And if there were children . . . Yes, she must 
have her own way in that as well. That was part 
of the price he would have to pay for the almost 
impossible happiness he had resolved should be 
his. It seemed to him then as if, by these 
thoughts, these resolutions, to surrender his will 
on every point, he was gradually clearing the 
path of all obstacles, so that it shone an illumi- 
nated way across which Melanie’s little light feet 
should come to him — come so close, indeed, that 
he could put out his arms and draw her face in its 
pale, wonderful beauty to his. . . . 
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CHAPTER XI 



G odfrey found himself alone in the drawing- 
room at Wilton Place when he arrived on 
the following day. This temporary solitude gave 
him an opportunity of examining it which had 
been lacking on the occasion of his previous very 
formal visit. It charmed him — this pale and 
sunny room, with its gray walls, its masses of 
pink flowers, azaleas, tulips, roses and carnations 
standing in bowls and pots and silver vases. 
There were some fine old Italian pictures in heavy 
carved frames of fading gilt upon the walls. A 
very charming pastel portrait of Melanie with a 
white scarf floating loosely about her shoulders 
confronted him from the opposite wall; it was 
singularly alive, and he had a curious fancy that 
it gave him a welcoming look. There were books 
everywhere. Through the arched doorway that 
divided the front room from the back Godfrey 
could see a piano in a massive ebony case, which 
in its black, polished splendor contrasted agree- 
ably with the pale walls. He went toward it. 
There was some music lying about on the top 
of it ; he turned over the pages idly. Then with 
a sudden impulse, and perhaps as a refuge from 
his own growing nervousness, he sat down and 
let his hands run lightly over the keys. He played 
very well; for a whole year music had been to 
him an absorbing passion, and during that time 
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he had studied it with a complete abandonment. 
Now, though it meant less to him, he had lost 
little of the skill he had then acquired. He had 
had lessons from very celebrated musicians at 
exorbitantly high fees. Godfrey was aware that 
he played very well, that if he had been a poor 
man he could have earned his living by his music. 
. . . Once upon the piano, his long, slight fingers 
began to move with great rapidity, yet still very 
softly. And as he played it seemed to him that his 
heart and his brain and his hands were all sin- 
gularly in accord, and were all resolved that the 
music should be an appeal to Melanie, an appeal 
at once proud and wistful. His fingers as they 
touched the keys were calling to her . . . in a 
ripple of melody, of soft sound. Suddenly he 
felt again that sharp sense of jealous misery he 
had experienced when he had seen her at the play. 
He was calling to her across the gulf that divided 
them . . . across all the gulfs. He felt that she 
could not possibly fail to hear and, in some meas- 
ure at least, to respond. He was for the moment 
under the spell of his own music; its charm 
touched him. He felt that his hands trembled a 
little under the stress of emotion; it seemed as 
if his music had brought Melanie a little nearer 
to him, that he could already hear her quiet voice 
answering him. Then he looked up and saw her 
standing there alone and rather irresolutely in 
the white archway. She was very still, as if she 
were afraid of disturbing him, and a little smile 
curved her lips faintly. He had not heard her 
come in, and he wondered if she had been there 
long. 
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The light was on her hair, making it look like 
a pale aureole. He ceased playing abruptly; the 
last notes were an ugly, discordant crash of 
sound. He felt a sudden wish to destroy and 
obliterate the almost cloying sweetness of those 
sentimental minor passages. 

“Oh, why did you stop?” said Melanie, moving 
a step nearer. “You’ve never played to me be- 
fore.” 

The music had fortunately dispelled the em- 
barrassment he felt at seeing her again. 

“I am sorry,” he said; “I didn’t know you were 
there. I can never resist trying a piano.” He 
came toward her and took the hand she held out 
to him. His face was very white, and now he 
knew that her presence disturbed and agitated 
him, and filled him with apprehension and a fear 
of defeat which he had never felt before. He was 
afraid of her, of the power his love had put into 
her hands. She had come almost, as it were, in 
response to his appeal ; she looked very quiet, very 
unconscious, very young. In those first minutes 
he could think of nothing to say to her. He felt 
an intense relief when Lady Ettrington came into 
the room. 

“You were playing?” she said to Godfrey. 

“Yes,” he said; “what a beautiful piano.” 

Melanie glanced at her mother and wondered 
a little why she should look so troubled and 
nervous. 

They went downstairs to luncheon, and during 
that meal Godfrey recovered his composure and 
talked a great deal with his customary vivacity. 
Indeed, Melanie was now the most silent of the 
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three. In her ears she could still hear the sounds 
of that strange, almost wild music. She had felt 
during those moments of listening before God- 
frey had perceived her presence that the music 
possessed some signification meant for her alone, 
and yet she could not understand it; she had no 
key to the riddle. But for the first time she began 
to feel that Godfrey had come to-day for a special 
object. Perhaps that was why he had wished to 
be the only guest. She had wondered what had 
been the reason for this strange request. Why 
should he have made it? He knew them so 
slightly; he surely had no right to make con- 
ditions nor ask for favors! And if he had a 
particular motive for making it, was her mother 
aware of it ? Had he confided any secret to Lady 
Ettrington ? And was her mother wilfully hiding 
from her something intimately connected with 
herself? The dark, smiling, vivid face of God- 
frey, so unlike the white, troubled mask that had 
looked at her over the low, flat, black top of the 
piano, reassured her. He was talking gaily of 
Rome and of their little circle of mutual friends 
there, of the Rittonis, Simon Ellis, Miss Gray, 
and Mrs. Meacock with her attendant satellite, 
Lady Sarson. He told them he had met Miss 
Gray in Bond Street wearing her short gray 
tweed skirt and stout brown boots, just as she 
had worn them in the Corso in the height of the 
Roman season. Then suddenly addressing 
Melanie, he told her that he had seen her at the 
play one night. 

“It must have been the night when I was there 
with my sister and her husband,” said Melanie ; 
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“I haven’t been very often since we came back.” 

So the tall, fair, well-groomed man was her 
brother-in-law, and the woman with the gorgeous 
Titian coloring was her sister. He tried to con- 
ceal his relief at this agreeable solution of the 
problems that had perplexed him that night. The 
dreaded rival was only a harmless brother-in-law! 

“Did you like it?” she said. “Hector did, but 
Alice and I were bored.” 

“I liked the music,” said Godfrey, scarcely 
knowing what he said. 

He noticed that Lady Ettrington looked ill, 
and even more fragile and worn than she had 
done on the day of his former visit, and that she 
ate scarcely anything. But she was extraordi- 
narily animated. She talked more than usual, as 
if to cover the nervousness she so obviously felt. 
And when they returned to the drawing-room she 
had no difficulty about leaving Godfrey alone 
with her daughter, for almost immediately a mes- 
sage was brought to her that some one wished to 
speak to her on the telephone. 

“Oh, let me go, mother,” said Melanie quickly. 

“No, dear — I am expecting a message,” said 
Lady Ettrington very quietly. But as she went 
slowly out of the room she turned and looked 
very wistfully at Melanie. This hour so seem- 
ingly unimportant was yet big with fate as far 
as this beloved daughter was concerned. 

Outside, the trees in Wilton Crescent flashed 
their emerald tints against the pale blue of the 
London sky, rather as if some beneficent fairy 
had passed over them, scattering millions of 
green gems. On the pavement a little crowd of 
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idle sightseers watched a wedding party now in 
the process of arriving at St. Paul’s Church. 
People descended from motors, and vanished 
within the dark, gray-brown building. 

Melanie glanced at them as she looked out of 
the window. Then she turned to Godfrey. 

“I liked your music so much,” she said with 
frank admiration; “won’t you play again?” 

She wanted to recapture something of the 
strange and beautiful atmosphere with which his 
music had surrounded her. And also, now that 
she was left alone with him, a little nebulous fear 
began to assail her. She could not help remem- 
bering that people had openly said in Rome that 
Godfrey Denne was madly in love with her. She 
thought of Olga Roubieski’s almost passionate 
warnings. And his first words crystallized her 
fears and made his purpose known to her. 

“No,” he said, “I want to talk to you. I have 
something to say. I came here to-day to say 
it.” 

And then the scales fell from Melanie’s eyes. 
She was face to face with that moment prophesied 
by Princess Roubieski. And even with this warn- 
ing her eyes had not been opened until the crisis 
was actually at hand. Until now this man had 
given her no least warning of the feeling he had 
for her. She looked into his eyes, and shrank 
a little before the expression which made them 
fiercely flaming like lighted lamps that seemed 
to search her heart, her very soul. . . . This, then, 
was the reason of his wish to be alone with her — 
this was why her mother had left them together, 
deliberately concealing his intention from her. 
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This, too, was the key to that passionate, desolate 
music with its wistful yet powerful appeal. 

She felt afraid. She did not love him, but she 
was aware of his power. Her hand clutched the 
rim of a little table as if she felt the need of 
support. 

“Melanie,” he said, and he lingered over her 
name. It came almost inconsequently to her 
mind then that he must have the habit of thinking 
of her by her Christian name. “Melanie ... I 
love you. I have come to ask you to be my 
wife. ...” And he put out his hand and touched 
hers, which for a second lay in his, ice-cold and 
trembling. 

Melanie looked at him with a kind of terror in 
her eyes. Then she said quietly, drawing her 
hand away, “It is impossible. I hardly know you. 
You are almost a stranger.” 

She moved slightly away from him. Her eyes 
were fastened upon the group on the pavement 
opposite the window. She saw the bride descend 
from a swift motor car and move quickly into the 
church — she caught a glimpse of the little white 
figure with the white veil hiding her face, and a 
wreath of orange-blossoms crowning her dark 
hair. Small — childish — she looked younger than 
Melanie herself. But Melanie, though she 
watched her mechanically, was not really thinking 
of her at all. She was thinking only of this man 
at her side. It was as if she saw for the first time 
how good-looking he was; he wore the guise of a 
fairy prince of romance, and she realized that he 
was strong, that he loved her, and had chosen her. 
There were forces that she recognized almost un* 
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consciously in this man, with his eager, passionate 
words, his dark, flaming eyes. 

“You are not a stranger to me,” said Godfrey, 
speaking very quietly, but with a grave precision; 
“I have loved you ever since I first saw you with 
Simon Ellis at the Vatican. I made up my mind 
then that I would marry you. If you send me 
away I shall come back . . . again . . . again! 
You can not kill my hope — it is too strong. And 
you can not kill my love!” 

All his nervousness had dropped from him; he 
was really scarcely taller than herself, yet he 
seemed now to tower above her ; he seemed to be 
overcoming her by sheer will-power. He stood 
and looked at her calmly and pitilessly, as if he 
had no care that she was weaker than himself. 
She shrank before that look, at once so hard and 
piercing. She felt extremely helpless. She 
longed for him to go away, and yet she was unable 
to speak to him and ask him to do so. He had 
made her feel suddenly and strangely alive. It 
was as if he had awakened her from a beautiful 
and serene sleep to a world full of fierce, frighten- 
ing joys, and of pain that held something sharply 
exquisite in its very torment. He loved her — she 
had no longer any doubt of that. The Princess 
had spoken the truth when she had said that he 
was madly in love with her. That was the mes- 
sage his music had tried to tell her. . . . And 
now the knowledge of this love, which had 
touched her in spite of herself to such sharp 
awakening, had created a curious intimacy be- 
tween them. At present she did not think at all 
of the pros and cons. She had thoughts only for 
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Godfrey — the man who loved her, and who until 
now had hidden his love from her, and to whom 
she had sincerely believed herself to be perfectly 
indifferent. She did not love him, and certainly 
at that moment she almost hated him because he 
had destroyed that serene sleep of hers, and 
against her wish and against her will had thus 
“come into her field.” . . . She felt that in offer- 
ing her these new gifts, this new life, which she 
did not want, he had yet made the old life appear 
flat, stale, and unprofitable, a thing without 
meaning. 

“I don’t love you. I couldn’t marry you,” she 
said. 

Even as she said the words she knew, though 
they were quite true, that if he accepted them and 
left her never to return, she might regret, if ever 
so little, that she should never see him again. 

For unaware, even as long ago as those summer 
days golden and blue, when they had wandered 
in Italy together with her mother, her feet had 
strayed across the frontiers into the pays du 
tendre. 

“Melanie,” he said, “I would rather you didn’t 
give me a definite answer to-day. I am afraid I 
have surprised you — that I have spoken too soon. 
I thought you must have guessed . . . and you 
hadn’t guessed. Those days in Italy meant a 
great deal to me, and I couldn’t believe that they 
hadn’t meant something to you too. So will you 
think it over a little first? It is quite true that 
you know me very little, and I know I am un- 
worthy of you. But I love you very much, and 
I ask you to do this for my sake and because I 
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love you. ...” His tone was humble now, 
almost pleading; she regained courage. 

“I do not think that would be fair to you, Mr. 
Denne. I can not give you any hope.” She be- 
gan to see the difficulties that must inevitably 
arise with the mere contemplation of such a 
marriage. 

“It will not give me hope — do not be afraid of 
that,” he said; “but you have hardly had time 
to consider it, have you? I could accept your 
answer as final more easily if you had thought it 
over for a few days. ...” 

“Very well,” she said, “if you like I will do that. 
But you must not come here — I will write, per- 
haps, in a few days. ...” 

He came a step nearer. “Pray for me,” he said 
with sudden earnestness; “you do pray, do you 
not? You believe in it as a power? Remember 
me in your beautiful prayers, Melanie!” There 
was an odd emotion in his voice that now was not 
quite controlled. He bent over her hand and 
kissed it. When he raised his head she saw that 
his face was very white, that his lips trembled. 

“Oh, my dear . . . my dear . . .’’he mur- 
mured brokenly. 

“I am very sorry to have made you unhappy,” 
said Melanie; “you must believe that it isn’t my 
fault. I never dreamed that you . . . that you 
could care so quickly . . . for any one you knew 
so little as you knew me!” 

“Oh, Melanie — ” he said, and his dark eyes 
met hers squarely, “I could teach you to love me 
if you would only let mel” 

He paused a moment. Melanie was silent. 
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She wished that he would go away. Presently he 
said: 

“I must say good-by to you now. And you 
will write — as you said — in a day or two?” 

“Yes ... I will write,” said Melanie. 

When he had gone she did not move from her 
place by the window, and she saw him leave the 
house and walk quickly away, his head a little 
thrown back; it struck her then that he did not 
look at all like a dejected lover. He did not once 
look hack at the house he had just left, but walked 
toward Knightsbridge with easy, swinging 
strides. The crowd of sightseers had dispersed, 
for the wedding party had driven away from the 
church and many of the guests could be seen walk- 
ing in groups along the pavement ; she could hear 
the sound of their subdued voices and laughter 
through the open window. At last Melanie 
turned away and went slowly up to her mother’s 
room. 

She found Lady Ettrington lying on the sofa, 
which was massed with large, soft cushions. The 
blinds were pulled down to exclude the sunlight. 
It was very warm there, and some white lilies 
scented the room almost too powerfully. 

Melanie came in and stood beside her mother. 
She was a little pale, as if shaken by emotion. 
“Mother,” she said rather irresolutely. 

“Yes, dear. Has Mr. Denne gone?” 

What had happened? What had he said? 
And above all, what answer had Melanie given? 

“Yes, he has gone,” said Melanie in a stifled 
voice. 
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“My dear — tell me about it!” 

“He asked me to marry him. He says that he 
loves me. Did you know this, mother?” There 
was the faintest sound of reproach in her quiet 
and controlled voice. 

“Yes. He told me — long ago. In Rome,” said 
Lady Ettrington. 

Melanie knelt down and took her mother’s 
hand in hers. 

“Oh, why didn’t you tell me?” she said. “Why 
didn’t you warn me? You shouldn’t have let him 
come — you shouldn’t have let him hope!” 

“But, Melanie, darling — if you don’t want to 
marry him you have only to tell him so!” 

“I tried to tell him,” said Melanie; “it wasn’t 
easy. He was unhappy. He begged me to wait 
— to think it over — to give him a definite answer 
in a few days. And I temporized — I thought it 
would be easier to write. I agreed to this. Oh, 
why didn’t you stop him from coming and 
speaking?” 

“I didn’t feel that I had any right to,” said 
Lady Ettrington ; “I could not possibly tell what 
you felt about it. I didn’t think you cared, but 
I knew you liked his companionship in Rome, and 
then he is very well off — he could give you a great 
many things. And if anything happened to me 
you would be left alone, dear — we must think 
a little about your future. He has a great deal 
to offer you — with some girls these things would 
count. And I know — I am sure-r-that he cares 
very deeply for you. That is why I did not inter- 
fere. You know my views well enough to know 
that he is not the husband I should have chosen 
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for you. He is not a Catholic, and I have ex- 
plained my attitude to him. I am bound to tell 
you that he did not treat it as an obstacle. He 
said that as his wife you should have complete 
liberty. ...” 

“I didn’t think of that,” said Melanie. “I 
don’t think I even remembered that he was so 
rich. I only saw a man who wanted to marry me 
against my will . . . who was strong enough, if 
he chose, to make his will mine!” 

“But you don’t care for him, Melanie? You 
surely don’t care for him?” 

Melanie looked at her with an abstracted air 
as if trying to put her thoughts into words. “This 
morning, if you had asked me that, I could have 
said quite definitely that I didn’t. But now he 
has spoken to me I am not so sure. If I thought 
I should never see him again I believe it would 
make me unhappy. I don’t love him. He was 
a stranger to me until to-day. But since he 
spoke. ...” 

“Since he spoke?” said Lady Ettrington 
anxiously. 

“Since he spoke I do not seem to know myself. 
He has changed everything. I did not love him, 
but I felt glad that he loved me. I think I even 
felt a little proud that he wanted to marry me.” 
So that which Lady Ettrington had feared 
nebulously had come to pass. Godfrey had 
spoken, and his words of love had awakened her. 
She was going to learn to love him. If he had 
not come — if he had not spoken — it was probable 
that Melanie would never have thought of him 
again, except as an acquaintance who had made 
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the time in Italy pass so pleasantly. He had 
come, with her permission and full knowledge of 
his purpose, and he had conquered Melanie, as in 
her heart she had always feared that he would. 
Already she was hesitating, uncertain, and felt 
that she might be unhappy if she never saw him 
again. Lady Ettrington said anxiously: 

“It is not his money that attracts you? You 
are quite sure of this?” 

“No — it is something in himself,” she said 
softly, almost as one speaking in a dream; “but 
you don’t like him, mother? You don’t want me 
to marry him? I did tell him at first that I could 
not marry him — that I didn’t love him. But I 
was a coward, and afterward I told him I would 
think it over. You must help me.” 

“I can not help you in this, Melanie. I know 
nothing against him. It is for you to decide. I 
allowed him to come because you are old enough 
and wise enough to judge things for yourself. I 
remember how positive you were about Alick 
Stanmer — a man whom we all liked and who 
would have been as dear to me as a son-in-law as 
Hector is.” She looked at her almost with en- 
treaty. “Are you less certain now? What is 
making you hesitate? It can not be because you 
are afraid of giving pain. You sent Alick away 
broken-hearted, and when Edgar was so angry 
with you you remained quite firm.” 

Melanie flushed. It was more than a year since 
she had vehemently informed her family that 
nothing would ever induce her to marry Sir Alick 
Stanmer, a friend of Edgar’s. 
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“I suppose I don’t know my own mind,” she 
said musingly. “I wish he had not come.” 

“I do not see how I could have prevented him 
unless I had taken the matter wholly into my 
own hands,” said her mother. “I didn’t feel that 
I had any right to stand in your way. And then 
I was in his confidence. I knew he was very de- 
voted to you — I felt that he would try and make 
you happy. And as I have said, he assured me 
that he would never interfere in any way with 
your religion.” 

Melanie moved a few paces up and down the 
room. Then she said : 

“Mother, the Princess Roubieski warned me of 
this in Rome. She told me that people were gos- 
siping. ... I tried not to believe that there was 
any truth about . . . about his being in love with 
me. She begged me not to marry him. That was 
why I asked you to leave Rome. I was afraid it 
might be true, and I thought if we went away 
without seeing him again he would forget all 
about me,” she added naively. 

“Oh, Melanie — why didn’t you tell me? If I 
had only guessed you were afraid! ” 

“It seems we have both been keeping the same 
secret,” said Melanie with a strange little smile. 
“Perhaps — we couldn’t have avoided it. Perhaps 
it had to be. ... ” 

Lady Ettrington saw that her daughter was 
changed in some indefinable way. Some women 
are more influenced than others by the spectacle 
of some strong and troubling emotion. And with- 
out doubt Melanie had been caught on the wave 
of Godfrey’s passionate love; it had swept her 
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bark of life from its old secure moorings. He 
had pleaded his cause to some purpose; evidently 
he had not accepted her refusal. He must have 
discerned some sign of hesitation on her part. 

“If it had ever entered my head that you could 
care for him I might have warned you,” said 
Lady Ettrington. 

“Do you wish to say that you would rather 
I didn’t marry him? That would make it so 
much easier. I wouldn’t go against you for all 
the world, mother darling 1” 

Lady Ettrington tried to speak, but a stab of 
the old pain gripped her; she felt as if she had 
been touched suddenly upon a nerve with a sharp, 
red-hot knife. She bit her lips. After a mo- 
ment she spoke quite steadily: 

“My dear Melanie, you are quite free. I know 
nothing against him. We must think of your 
future. And if you think you can really care for 

him — enough to marry him ” 

Melanie said almost passionately: 

“I don’t care for him! I don’t want to care 
for him!” 

“Then will you not tell him so quite frankly? 
Can’t you make up your mind about him, dear?” 
Melanie bent over her. “Dear mother,” she 
said, “is it possible to care and not to care at the 
same time?” 

“I think it is possible,” said her mother, who 
knew that the human heart is capable of retain- 
ing many curious anomalies of the kind. “But I 
will ask Him to dine one night, if you like, and 
Alice shall meet him. I think Alice might advise 
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But she knew, better than Melanie herself did, 
that the girl had fallen in love with Godfrey 
Denne, and that perhaps before many months 
had passed she would be his wife. And now she 
felt that she had always known that it would hap- 
pen thus. Little by little the links of that chain, 
which was hereafter to bind those two lives to- 
gether, had been forged. Godfrey had planned it 
all with care and skill and precision. Though 
victory was not yet his, he would not envisage 
defeat. His love had come to her like a loud cry 
that had roused and awakened her; she could not 
he deaf to the sound of it. 
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CHAPTER XII 



G odfrey went away not wholly dissatisfied 
with the result of his interview with Melanie 
Ettrington. He had not expected to acquire im- 
mediately the position of accepted lover, and he 
saw that his declaration had been a complete sur- 
prise to Melanie. It showed him that for some 
reason or other Lady Ettrington had kept her 
tacit agreement with him, just as he had kept 
his promise to her. But he had seen the slowly 
awakening change which had come into Melanie’s 
face even as he uttered his words of love; he had 
recognized the sudden mutiny of the soul that 
shrinks from the thought of surrender, which had 
possessed her then. She was not indifferent; she 
was disturbed and agitated, and then a little com- 
passionate because she had hurt him. And in 
the end she had not irrevocably dismissed him. 
He had left her to the slow and difficult process 
of self-examination. She would write to him, 
perhaps send for him. . . . Meanwhile he dwelt in 
a soft atmosphere of dreams. . . . 

Now he felt that the conflict would begin in 
grim earnest. Now was the psychological mo- 
ment for Lady Ettrington to bring forward her 
little batteries of objections to protect her daugh- 
ter from an alliance she did not pretend to like. 
All the armaments, great and small, of the 
Catholic Church would be requisitioned! . . . 

132 
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The battle was to be fought on the spiritual plane. 
He dreaded to think of those influences which 
would be brought to bear upon Melanie during 
the next few days. Lady Ettrington had refused 
to plead his cause, and although she had re- 
luctantly promised her neutrality she would give 
him no assistance. Perhaps priests would be 
brought in to remonstrate with Melanie against 
such an unholy marriage! Like many people out- 
side the Church, he was inclined to exaggerate the 
interference of priests in mundane affairs. He 
felt sure that Melanie was neither very strong 
nor very self-willed; she was devoted to her 
mother and would not readily disobey her. The 
forces that surrounded the girl were in his eyes 
very powerful and potent ones. On the face of 
it he had no right to be hopeful, yet he would 
not permit himself to feel dejected. Since his 
birth was a matter of no apparent moment to 
these people, he still felt that any other obstacle 
was quite negligible. For even now with all his 
warnings he did not fully recognize the strength 
of those purely spiritual forces with which he had 
to deal. 

Two days later he received a little note from 
Lady Ettrington. 

“Dear Mr. Denne” (the letter ran), “As I 
warned you, my daughter was taken by surprise. 
She tells me that you wished her to wait a little 
before giving you a definite answer, and that she 
had agreed to this reluctantly. In any case I 
think it would be advisable for you to know each 
other a little better before you refer to the matter 
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again. Try and meet her as if nothing of this 
had taken place. You have been too pre- 
cipitate. And even now it is not too late for you 
to go away, and I can not help repeating that I 
do not believe such a marriage would be a happy 
one for Melanie. If, however, you remain in 
town, I hope you will dine with us on Thursday 
night; my son and daughter are coming. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“Maey Ettetngton.” 

Of all the ordeals of his life, that dinner party 
was the greatest, perhaps, that Godfrey Denne 
had ever known. All the members of the family 
— except Patrick, the younger son, who was with 
his regiment in India — were present. Sir Edgar, 
abrupt, curt, and haughty, an immense man very 
powerfully built, who had been in his day at Ox- 
ford a “Rugger Blue”; his wife, Lady Margot, 
dark-eyed and rather disdainfully beautiful, 
whose fortune had restored the Ettrington prop- 
erty at Friars’ Gate — a lovely place in one of the 
western counties — to its long-forgotten state of 
prosperity. Alice Ferrall and her husband were 
also present, the former a lovely woman of five- 
and-twenty, whose seven years of matrimony, in 
spite of the advent of three babies, had left her 
radiant beauty undiminished. All the vitality of 
the family had gone to her. Beside her Melanie 
was more than ever the white lily. Alice made 
her look almost colorless; her gorgeous, glowing 
hair with its suggestion of hidden flames, her 
brilliant complexion of lilies and roses, seemed to 
dim the white delicacy of Melanie. Alice was gay 
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and animated, her laughter was frequent and in- 
fectious. 

Lady Margot murmured to her mother-in-law 
as they sat apart in the drawing-room before 
dinner was announced: 

“Who is that man, mamma?” 

“A Mr. Godfrey Denne. We met him in 
Rome,” said Lady Ettrington. 

“Oh, I have heard of them. They are Jupp’s 
Soap, aren’t they?” said Margot, dismissing 
Godfrey with a very slight feeling of surprise 
that the acquaintance should have been continued 
to the point of inviting him to dinner. 

But she gave him a second look and then said: 
“What an extraordinarily good-looking boy he 
is. He might be — anybody !” 

Lady Ettrington said nothing. Yes, he was 
certainly good-looking, and she could recognize 
his easy charm of manner, even now when he was 
at the distinct disadvantage of finding himself the 
only stranger in a family party, among whom he 
was, so to speak, on probation. 

At dinner he sat next to Melanie, and on his 
other side was Lady Ettrington. Facing him 
sat Lady Margot and Hector Ferrall, who were 
talking with all the gaiety of intimate friends. 
He gathered that they were all going to Friars’ 
Gate for the week-end, and Lady Margot was 
eagerly describing some alterations she was hav- 
ing made in the Italian garden. 

”Of course you won’t approve. Eddie doesn’t,” 
she said ; “he can’t bear changes, but he has given 
in now and I do want to know what you and Alice 
will think of it!” 
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“Margot’s changed everything in the house, 
and it’s impossible to find your way about in it 
any more,” said Edgar, “and now the garden is 
getting nearly as bad!” 

“Garden !” said his wife. “It was nothing but 
a neglected wilderness. However, I do agree 
with Stevenson that an old, overgrown place like 
that is much the easiest to work upon. Only I 
shall never find his ideal gardener with a ‘gross 
partiality to the kitchen plots 1’ ” 

Godfrey leaned a little forward and asked her 
if she had seen a recently published book on the 
gardens of some of the more famous Italian villas. 
“That would help you a great deal to get the 
right effects and the right atmosphere,” he said. 
“And I have a collection of photographs that I 
think would be of use.” 



“Oh, I should like to see them very much,” said 
Lady Margot. “I suppose you have been a great 
deal in Italy, Mr. Denne?” 

“Yes, a great deal,” said Godfrey; “in fact, 
I nearly always live there. I’ve rented sev- 
eral villas in various places these last few 
years.” 

“I suppose you always spend the winter in 
Italy? That must be delightful,” said Lady 
Margot. “I'm always wanting Eddie to do that. 
Shall you go again next winter?” 

“No,” he said; “I have bought an old palace 
near Tunis and I mean to ^o there instead. The 
garden is quite beautiful — it is close to the sea — 
beyond Carthage.” 

Lady Margot looked attentively at this young 
man whose tastes were obviously civilized, and 
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who had evidently the means and leisure to in- 
dulge them. 

“That must be quite charming,” she said. “And 
I hope you will find time to come down to Friars’ 
Gate, and bring the photographs and give me a 
quantity of advice about the garden.” She was 
always ready to adopt temporarily any one who 
could minister to her prevailing hobby. Sir 
Edgar, a little slow to move mentally, like so 
many athletes, whose nimbleness seems to be con- 
centrated in their limbs, declared that hardly had 
he accustomed himself to one of her passions but 
she had flung herself whole-heartedly into an- 
other. Her ardor and eagerness amazed him. 
But he looked at her now with amused, adoring 
eyes. 

“You do not know what you are letting your- 
self in for, Mr. Denne,” he said. “I hope you will 
like standing up to your knees in water for hours, 
and bending down till your back aches, and get- 
ting chilled to the bone in one of our west-country 
downpours! My wife is quite indifferent to ail 
these things, and she will expect you to be equally 
so!” 

“But in this perfect weather you would not be 
asked to expose yourself to such hardships,” said 
Margot; “so I hope you will come on Saturday 
for the week-end. We shall all be there, and you 
can easily motor down — the roads are good.” 

Godfrey gave one hasty glance at Melanie. 
Then he said in a very restrained tone: 

“I am quite sure I can come on Saturday, and 
I shall be delighted to give you any help I can. 
Only I warn you my advice isn’t worth having — 
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it isn’t expert — it’ll only be just suggestions of 
how I prefer things myself.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” she said; “you must 
know a lot more than I do. I’ve never done more 
than just scamper through Italy, and I’m so 
dreadfully anxious not to make mistakes. I shall 
hate it if people come down and say to Eddie, 
‘This is all wrong,’ when I’ve just spent ever so 
much time and care upon it!” 

Lady Ettrington was a little aghast at hearing 
this invitation given and accepted so carelessly. 
But of course Margot knew nothing, and she had 
not the slightest intention of encouraging this 
young man. He simply happened to be of use 
to her at the moment. Lady Ettrington wished 
she had given her and Alice a word of warning. 
But she had thought it hardly fair to Godfrey, 
and then she had little expected to be confronted 
by such a dilemma. And after all Melanie need 
not form one of the Friars’ Gate party if she did 
not wish to do so. She could see that the invita- 
tion had pleased Godfrey. Perhaps he consid- 
ered it a sign of approval intended to show him 
that however averse Lady Ettrington might be 
to the prospect of having him as a son-in-law, the 
rest of her family by no means shared her 
scruples. She was glad when the meal came to an 
end, and afterward in the drawing-room she 
found an opportunity of speaking to Alice alone. 

“My dear — I’ve been wanting to tell you and 
Edgar. . . . Only I hardly knew what to say. 
I ought to have given Margot a hint.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” said Alice. 
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“This Mr. Denne ...” began Lady Ettring- 
ton. 

But Alice said exactly what Lady Margot had 
said: 

“Oh, they are Jupp’s Soap, aren’t they? I wish 
you could tell him how frightfully vulgar this last 
advertisement of theirs is. He seems quite civil- 
ized — I wonder he ever allowed it !” She gave her 
gay little laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t mind about the advertisements. 
They are not worse than the others! But this 
man — he is in love with Melanie, Alice — he wants 
to marry her. He spoke to me about it in Rome. 
I made him promise not to say anything to her 
then — not, in fact, until he met her in London. 
I did hope he would change his mind. But he has 
spoken now — and he wants her to wait a little 
before she gives her final answer.” 

“Why on earth should she wait?” demanded 
Alice. “You can not mean that she is consider- 
ing it?” 

“She likes him — I am quite sure of that — but 
she feels she doesn’t know him well enough. Y ou 
see she did refuse him at first. He took her by 
surprise. I hadn’t told her anything. And he 
begged her to wait and think things over. I do 
not think he will easily take no for an answer.” 

Alice watched Melanie, who had now moved 
into the inner drawing-room with Margot. 

“He isn’t a Catholic, of course?” she said. 

“Oh, no — but from what he has told me he isn’t 
at all prejudiced, and he is quite prepared to 
make all the promises,” said Lady Ettrington. 
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“I wonder you ever let him propose to her,” 
said Alice, “especially as he told you first.” 

Lady Ettrington’s face was gray with a kind 
of livid pallor. She had expected to be con- 
fronted with similar remarks. 

“Oh, Alice — I do so wish to see her settled — 
happily settled. At my age one can not expect 
to live forever!” 

“What nonsense! You are only forty-eight 1” 
said Alice affectionately, laying her hand for a 
second in her mother’s. 

“But I’m not very strong — I do not thjnk I 
shall live to be very old,” said Lady Ettrington, 
trying to speak lightly. “And if anything were 
to happen to me Melanie would be alone, and 
homeless, and rather poor. I don’t quite know 
what she would do!” 

“She could live with us,” said Alice, “and pay 
visits when she liked. And Edgar could have her 
at Friars’ Gate. She would have two good homes 
ready for her. It is no excuse for her marrying a 
bounder, who isn’t even a Catholic, for nis 
money!” 

“He isn’t a bounder,” said Lady Ettrington. 
“You must admit that he is a very charming, 
agreeable man. I don’t like the idea, of course, 
and I am not at all anxious for Melanie to marry 
him, but I can not be blind to the fact that he is 
attractive and good-looking.” 

At that moment the three men came into the 
room. Godfrey was talking with quite evident 
animation to his two companions. Prejudiced as 
she was in their favor, she could not help remark- 
ing that Godfrey lost little or nothing in contrast 
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with Edgar and Hector. She and her daughter 
involuntarily watched him. He went forward, 
and joined Melanie and Margot in the further 
room. After a little interval the sound of some 
very soft music was heard. Godfrey had seated 
himself at the piano and now let his fingers run 
over the keys, touching them almost with tender- 
ness. Margot and Melanie came away from the 
piano and sat on a big couch that stood just 
within the white archway that divided the two 
rooms. The night was very warm, and through 
the open window a faint wind stole softly, and 
the murmur of traffic from the Knightsbridge 
Road seemed to increase rather than diminish the 
curious mystery of Godfrey’s music. Here he 
was on his own ground; he was a trained musi- 
cian. To-night there was something almost eerie 
in the way he played. Even Alice leaned for- 
ward a little as if to listen more attentively. And 
by thus leaning forward she could also obtain a 
better view of her sister, who looked quite ethere- 
ally fragile in her white chiffon dress. Only her 
eyes burned like twin lamps. What could she see 
in this man, Alice wondered. He was handsome 
in a dark, almost foreign way; the blackness of 
his hair and eyes seemed to accentuate the pallor 
of his skin. The modeling of his face was almost 
perfect ; the features were of the small, sensitive, 
clean-cut type; there was decision in the mouth 
and chin. But soon Alice forgot to criticize, and 
yielded herself almost insensibly to the spell of 
this strange music. It was curiously wistful, she 
fancied she could hear definite voices of despair, 
of desolation, sounding through it. When next 
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she looked at Melanie she thought that her sister’s 
calm was a little broken, as if the music had 
troubled and distressed her. Her eyes were 
fastened upon the player in the room beyond ; her 
lips were slightly parted, a deep crimson patch 
burned in the whiteness of each cheek. Alice had 
until now scarcely realized that Melanie was 
grown up ; she had always seemed to her so much 
of a child, so unformed and timid. She sat there 
as still as a statue, and Alice fancied she had im- 
posed this stillness upon herself by a supreme 
effort of self-control. 

“How mother can allow it 1” thought Alice. “I 
wonder she asked him here.” Her own marriage 
had been a matter of smooth sailing from first to 
last. She and Hector had fallen in love with 
each other when little more than boy and girl, 
they had been married when he came of age — an 
event for which they had waited nearly a year — 
and she herself was barely eighteen. They were 
still in love with each other, and she wished her 
sister to find a like happiness in marriage. She 
was astonished that her mother had not severely 
nipped in the bud the presumptuous advances 
of Godfrey Denne. She turned to her and whis- 
pered: “Has he got money? I thought there 
were other sons!” 

“Their father left them each half a million — it 
is more now, I believe; they were such children 
when he died, and of course it has accumulated. 
. . . This is the second son. He took his mother's 
name.” 

“Very wise of him. Does Edgar know any- 
thing about it?” 
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“No — but I must tell him,” said Lady Ettring- 
ton. 

Edgar came up and threw himself into a chair 
near his sister. 

“How well that little soap-man plays,” he said 
in his slow, indolent way. 

“Yes, doesn’t he?” said Alice. “Sit quite near 
me, Eddie. I want to tell you something. That 
man has got more than half a million, and he 
wants to marry Melanie!” 

“The dickens he does!” said Edgar. “But of 
course Mel wouldn’t dream of marrying him!” 

“Do not be too sure,” said Alice; “it seems she 
is considering the question.” 

“I wish Margot hadn’t asked him down to 
Friars’ Gate, then,” said Edgar; “only she’d ask 
the crossing-sweeper if he could help her in one 
of her crazes!” 

“But Melanie likes him — I’m quite sure she 
likes him,” Alice went on in the same low tone; 
“she has never cared for any one before. You re- 
member she wouldn’t look at Alick, who was so 
very suitable! I wonder when she will make up 
her mind?” 

“Oh, but you would never allow it for a mo- 
ment, would you, mother?” said Edgar warmly, 
turning to Lady Ettrington ; “besides, it would 
be a mixed marriage, I suppose?” 

“Yes — but he’s quite ready to give in about 
the religion,” said Lady Ettrington. 

Edgar gazed at his mother in complete be- 
wilderment. Why had she not promptly dis- 
couraged this man? What had been in her mind 
that she could tolerate him as a suitor for her 
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younger daughter, to whom she was so passion- 
ately attached? There was to him something 
quite extraordinarily incomprehensible about his 
mother’s acquiescent attitude. It was so different 
from her normal outlook that he could only 
think she had been dazzled by the prospect of so 
much wealth. Edgar began to feel an almost ex- 
aggerated hostility toward Godfrey. He was 
very fond of Melanie, though a little inclined to 
be rough and dictatorial, and he had been genu- 
inely grieved when about a year ago she had so 
definitely refused to marry Sir Alick Stanmer, a 
college chum of his own. Stanmer was charming, 
very clever, quite rich enough; he was a rising 
diplomatist and a devout Catholic. And he had 
been almost broken-hearted when she refused 
him. And now she was actually contemplating 
a marriage with Mr. Denne of Jupp’s Soap I . . . 

Godfrey had ceased playing; the conversation 
became more general. He had seated himself 
near Melanie, and she had turned to him with a 
cold, rather enigmatic smile faintly twisting her 
lips. 

“I can’t say anything more now,” said Lady 
Ettrington a little pitifully to her son. “Come 
and see me to-morrow morning, and we can talk 
it over quietly. I didn’t expect you to like the 
idea at first — I didn’t myself. But his real de- 
votion to her has touched me.” 

When Alice was about to go away that night 
she had a word with her sister alone, as she was 
putting on her cloak. “You are not coming on 
to the Grahams’ with us, Mel?” she said. 
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“No — mother didn’t feel inclined, and I am 
rather tired myself.” 

Melanie had been little more than a child when 
her sister married. And though they were firm 
friends, they were not extremely intimate. 
Melanie was scarcely thirteen when Alice’s wed- 
ding had taken place, and she had regarded her 
beautiful sister with a kind of awed admiration, 
a feeling almost akin to hero-worship. She 
seemed to her like a lovely princess whom Hector 
was to transport to some unknown but exquisite 
fairyland. She had wept bitterly over her de- 
parture. And since then they had naturally 
drifted a little apart. Although they were 
always delighted to see each other, it seemed to 
Melanie that Alice was more like a charming 
older friend than a sister, so completely did she 
belong to Hector and the three fat babies. 

Alice put out her arms suddenly and drew 
Melanie toward her, kissing her. The prospect 
of a love affair frequently evokes this tenderness 
in an older woman by force of retrospect, espe- 
cially if her own has spelt happiness. 

“Dear Mel — mother has been telling me. . . . 
I hope you don’t mind — about this Mr. Denne. 
But you are not? — ” She stopped ; it was so diffi- 
cult to question any one so almost frozenly pas- 
sive as her sister. 

Melanie looked at her with a puzzled air; her 
delicate dark brows gathered in a slight frown of 
perplexity. But she shrank a little alike from 
the words and the caress. 

She was still silent. Alice said with an effort. 

“Are you going to marry him?” 
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She held her sister’s hand, and wondered why 
it should lie so cold in hers. 

“I can’t tell you, Alice,” she said; “I — don’t 
know myself.” 

“But is it quite fair to keep him waiting? To 
have him here like this?” 

“He asked me to wait,” said Melanie, still in 
the same constrained tone. “And mother thought 
you had better see him.” 

“Melanie,” said Alice, very kindly and ear- 
nestly, “I’m older than you, and I have been 
married a good many years. . . . Let me say this 
to you. Don’t marry for money. Some women 
manage to be happy, but I don’t think you would. 
You’ve been brought up differently.” 

“If I marry him it will not be on account of 
his money,” said Melanie. 

“I don’t think it would he a very suitable mar- 
riage for you to make from any point of view,” 
continued Alice. “If I were you I shouldn’t see 
him again until you are quite sure.” 

“I can not avoid it,” said Melanie, “now that 
Margot has asked him down on Saturday. 
Mother and I are both going to Friars’ Gate.” 
She submitted once more to her sister’s em- 
brace, and then Alice hurried downstairs after 
Hector, whose voice could be heard calling her 
from the hall. Melanie went back very slowly 
to the drawing-room. Godfrey’s eyes and God- 
frey’s voice haunted her; she felt as if they en- 
meshed her and held her thoughts prisoner. 
Beautiful, tender thoughts that belonged only to 
him. . . . And if suddenly those thoughts were 
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freed would they not seek their cage like homing 
birds? 

As in a dream she heard Margot saying to her: 
“Oh, Melanie, I do like that nice little gardening 
friend of yours! You must be sure and come 
down on Saturday and help me to amuse him!” 
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CHAPTER XIII 



F riars’ Gate was a small but very beautiful 
property situated about a mile from the vil- 
lage of Nether Lacey, in one of the Western 
counties. At Upper Lacey the great house, still 
known as the Abbey, had been originally the 
abode of a community of Cistercian monks, to 
whom the Laceys of Friars’ Gate had been munifi- 
cent benefactors. When Henry VIII defied 
the Papacy by his divorce and remarriage, the 
Abbey — one of the richest in the county — was 
seized by the Crown, and the monks suffered 
death or exile. Nor did the family at Nether 
Lacey escape persecution in their passionate and 
open adherence to the old Faith. Those days, 
dark and bitter for the Catholic, were yet illumi- 
nated by the flame of poignant victories in which 
many a man and woman won a martyr’s crown. 
Early in Mary’s reign the Laceys returned to 
Friars* Gate, and from that time it had never 
passed out of the family. But during the closing 
years of the seventeenth century the last surviving 
Lacey, a girl of fifteen, had married Sir John 
Ettrington, and it was from this female branch of 
the family that the present owners were de- 
scended. 

The house was large, rambling, and commo- 
dious ; it was solidly built of gray stone mellowed 
now to a beautiful golden color. Not a great deal 
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of the original structure now remained, but the 
beautiful Tudor gables and the fine quadrangle 
with its exquisite proportions approached by a 
massive stone archway still existed, although 
much restored. At one end just beyond the 
chapel a slim clock-tower, which somewhat re- 
sembled an Italian campanile, had been erected 
in the eighteenth century by a youthful owner, 
who had just returned from his first visit to Italy 
— a journey which had filled him with rapture 
and an ardent desire to pull down the house and 
replace it with a close imitation of an Italian 
villa. This plan had fortunately proved imprac- 
ticable, and the clock-tower and some exquisite 
quattrocento furniture in the White Parlor alone 
remained to testify to his love for a country not 
his own. 

The isolated position of Friars’ Gate, deeply 
situated in the midst of the famous Lacey woods, 
helped to endow it with its old-world and un- 
modem atmosphere. A long drive nearly a mile 
in length separated it from the high road, and 
from the village of Nether Lacey, lying in the 
green cup of a sheltered valley. The woods, 
through which a brown and silver trout stream 
flowed between low and mossy banks, were thickly 
grown with beech and oak interspersed with 
clumps of rosy-stemmed fir trees. Carpets of 
wild hyacinths, sapphire-colored, decked them in 
springtime; later on wild lilies-of-the-valley hid 
in sheltered spots and filled the air with their 
strong and sweet perfume. The woods came on 
the north side quite down to the garden of Friars’ 
Gate, and bracken and bramble rioted close to 
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the shaven lawns. To the south and west the view 
was open, and beyond the terraced garden and 
the lawns dipping down to the stream there lay 
outspread a beautiful park in the foreground of 
that wide, green valley which stretched out, field 
upon field, to touch at last the very feet of the 
Cotswold hills that rose bare yet lovely in their 
austere purity against the sky. 

The old chapel, attached to the house and ap- 
proached by a long corridor, had been used as a 
library in penal days, and the hidden room in the 
roof with the secret aperture for the priest was in 
quite another part of the building. The great 
oaken door of the chapel opened on to the terrace, 
and above it were the family arms in ancient 
stone molding with the motto of the house. 
Constant in fide. 

June had set in with a spell of quite unusual 
heat. Edgar and Margot had arrived early at 
Friars’ Gate, and were sitting under the shade 
of the big cedars on the lawn. Thrushes were 
singing joyously, and the air was full of delicious 
summer sounds and scents. 

“I shall never go back to London,” said Mar- 
got; “this is far nicer. I hope your mother won’t 
be too tired with her journey. I didn’t think her 
looking well.” 

“This business of Melanie’s has worried her,” 
said Edgar. He lit a cigarette and for a few 
minutes smoked in silence. “I wish Denne wasn’t 
coming. The position is such an awkward one 
for everybody concerned. I wonder he stands it. 
I can’t make Melanie out I” 
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“I think she intends to marry him/’ said 
Margot. 

“If I thought that I should interfere.” He 
frowned as if the idea were entirely displeasing 
to him. 

“Interfere?” 

“Yes — I don’t want my sister to marry a 
tradesman, however rich he may be!” 

“How silly of you, Eddie,” said his wife, 
smiling; “as if it mattered in the least how he 
got his money. Of course one couldn’t help feel- 
ing prejudiced at first on account of the dreadful 
advertisements. That appalling woman with the 
spots on her face and r Don’t lose hope — Use 
J upp’s Soap 1 written under it! I feel it wouldn’t 
have been half so bad if it had been a patent food 
or a typewriter or a fountain pen, or something 
like that. But soapF She made an expressive 
little grimace. “Still there is the money, and he 
could give Melanie anything she wanted, and he 
seems perfectly honest and sincere in his wish 
to make all the promises — so your mother says. 
And I am sure he is very much in love and that 
he would make her happy. Perhaps in time she 
might even convert him!” 

“Don’t tell me that Melanie could ever care 
twopence about that miserable little soap-boiler!” 
growled Edgar. 

“She has never hesitated about any one before. 
She is hesitating about him.” 

Edgar made a wry face. “She ought to have 
been made to marry Alick. The silly little fool 
was too young to know her own mind, and my 
mother has always spoiled her !” 
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He frowned, and his face wore the grim ex- 
pression which had made many a poacher tremble 
when he sat on the bench. 

Margot put a cool hand on his. “Eddie, dear, 
don’t look so cross. I’m quite afraid of you when 
you look like that — you make me feel as if I 
wanted to put myself under police protection! 
Do look at it from a practical point of view. 
Melanie won’t be at all well off in the future, and 
this man is very rich. It is so difficult, too, for 
a Catholic girl to find a Catholic husband, unless 
she marries a foreigner. And Mr. Denne is per- 
fectly presentable. He has lived abroad so much 
that he hasn’t really a trace of — of provincialism. 
It has made him an agreeable cosmopolitan. . . . 
And I do want you to be very nice — specially 
nice — to him when he comes. Try and make 
him feel welcome. Don’t look at him all the 
time as if you wanted to say: “No Ettrington has 
ever married a Protestant or — or a soap-boiler!” 
Edgar laughed in spite of himself. “I wonder 
what Father Julian will say,” he remarked. “I 
shall tell him when he comes to-night. But any- 
how Denne’s managed to get into your good 
books, Margie — you hold quite a brief for him!” 
“He’s got nice eyes — and I like him,” she said; 
“and I’m a little sorry for him having to come 
down here under the circumstances. Edgar, you 
seem to forget that Catholic Emancipation was 
ever passed. I think in these days we Catholics 
ought to come forward a little — and be seen and 
heard more, instead of hiding away as if we still 
had disabilities, mixing only in our own set, mar- 
rying only each other.” 
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“You are going to the other extreme. I be- 
lieve you will actually urge Melanie to marry this 
man. We know nothing at all about him. He 
is just a man they picked up abroad. I am alto- 
gether opposed to mixed marriages and so is my 
mother!” 

“So are we all in theory,” said Margot; “but I 
believe Mr. Denne would make Melanie very 
happy. She is almost in love with him as it is — 
she is wavering because of the religion. But do 
let him have a fair chance, Edgar!” 

“I refuse to encourage him!” 

“You can be quite impartial. Let things take 
their course.” 

“I shall never like it!” said Edgar. 

He rose, and slipped his arm through his wife’s. 
They walked slowly toward the house. . . . 

“I should have married you just the same if 
you hadn’t been a Catholic,” he said, “but that 
doesn’t make me less opposed to mixed marriages 
in theory.” 

He bent down and kissed his wife. 

“Darling Eddie,” she said, “I want Melanie to 
be as happy as I am. I want her to be loved as 
you love me. That is why I want her to marry 
Godfrey Denne if she really cares for him, which 
I’m almost sure she does!” 

Godfrey Denne arrived at tea-time, and found 
the little party already assembled on the lawn. 
The old house, warmed to gold in the mellowing 
sunlight, lay long and low beyond the terrace, 
bright with the glory of June flowers. An imme- 
morial peace seemed to reign there. Sleepy rooks 
were already cawing in a group of elms beyond 
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the sunk fence. It was very hot, and the cool 
green shade of the cedars offered an inviting pros- 
pect to Godfrey, after his dusty, gritty journey 
in the car. 

He thought he had seldom seen such a pretty 
group of women as Lady Margot, Mrs. Ferrall, 
and Miss Ettrington, as they sat there attired 
rather alike in summer dresses of softest muslin 
and embroidery; he felt it would be difficult for 
an impartial observer to decide which of the three 
was the most beautiful. But not being himself 
impartial, he had no hesitation in awarding the 
palm to Melanie. She looked so very young, 
almost childish he thought, and there was some- 
thing mysterious in her strange white loveliness. 
She greeted him with a little cold smile that 
chilled him ; it was as if she had no remembrance in 
her heart of his passionate words of love. He 
came forward, however, as one who has no fear 
as to his welcome. He greeted Lady Ettrington 
with a grave deference, but there was nothing in 
his easy assurance to indicate embarrassment. By 
this time they must all be aware of his purpose, 
and by permitting his presence among them he 
recognized that, if hostility existed, it was of a 
passive and tacit nature. He was aware that 
theoretically he represented exactly what they 
most disapproved of in a prStendant — he was not 
a CathoEc nor was he born. But when these 
objections were alleged all had been said. Per- 
sonally they were at least indifferent to him. Y et 
he viewed the situation as complicated. Only 
Melanie’s hands could unravel the web and decide 
upon the pattern to be woven. 
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Her pale golden hair was uncovered and caught 
gleams of fugitive sunlight through the motion 
less black boughs of the cedar ; her dress, cut away 
from the throat and finished with a soft, embroid- 
ered collar, disclosed the whiteness of her slim 
neck; her wrists, too, were bared by the loose, 
rather short sleeves, that fell away from them. 
In her presence he began to feel the ambiguity 
of his position. Everything seemed a trifle un- 
real. And Melanie was more than ever a 
stranger; his love for her seemed positively pre- 
sumptuous. He watched mechanically an im- 
mense peacock arrogantly sunning itself on the 
terrace with tail outspread. The house was more 
beautiful than he had imagined ; its importance as 
well as its antiquity astonished him. Melanie 
looked her best in these gracious surroundings 
that were full of the dignity and charm of a 
bygone day. 

At a little distance Johnnie Ferrall, Alice’s 
eldest child, was playing among the croquet 
hoops, pushing the brightly colored balls about 
with a miniature mallet. He made a charming 
picture with his small, flushed face and tumbled, 
golden curls, his brown, sturdy legs, and sun- 
burned hands, and he evoked constant exclama- 
tions of admiration from his mother, who held her 
daughter, a plump person of two, on her knee. 
Godfrey watched the boy running lightly about 
the lawn; he thought he could trace in the fair 
face a resemblance to Melanie. 

“Now you must come and see the Italian gar- 
den,” said Lady Margot, rising, when they had 
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finished tea. She and Godfrey went slowly 
across the terrace. Once she stooped and stroked 
the peacock, which was very tame. “Was it a 
beautiful, lovely bird, then, with the sun shining 
on its tail?” she said, addressing it in a soft, caress- 
ing voice. Johnnie ran after her. “Where are 
you going. Auntie Margot? Let me come, 
too!” 

“Come along, then, Johnnie,” she said good- 
naturedly. “We are only going to see the roses 
in the Italian garden.” She patted his curls very 
much in the same perfunctory way in which she 
had just stroked the peacock. “I hope you ad- 
mire the house, Mr. Denne? It is reafly very 
perfect of its kind.” 

“I think it beautiful,” he said. 

“The roses are coming on splendidly — the 
ramblers are out already. Generally they are 
quite a fortnight later,” she said. 

They walked about, discussing the garden. 
Suddenly Godfrey said: 

“Lady Margot — you know why I have come, 
don’t you? You — ” he looked at her with an 
almost boyish wistfulness. “You aren’t against 
me, are you?” he finished abruptly. 

Margot Ettrington laughed. 

“No — I’m not against you,” she said. “Tell 
me — are you very much in earnest? — very keen, 
as the schoolboys say?” 

“Frightfully keen,” said Godfrey. 

“I thought you must be.” 

“Because I came here?” 

“Because you came here.” 

“Do you think there is any hope for me?” 
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“I can’t tell you. I’m sure she likes you. But 
Melanie isn’t like other girls.” 

“Do you suppose I can’t see that?” he said, 
almost with bitterness. 

“Ahj” she said quickly, “don’t let it hurt you 
too much. I mean — if in the end things go 
against you. Such strong things . . . are fight- 
ing against you.” Her face grew grave. 

He remembered Simon Ellis’s warnings, and 
felt that they had hardly been exaggerated. 

“I know that,” he said between set teeth. 

“And it is only because I think you really do 
care and would make her happy that I’m not 
fighting you myself with those very weapons!” 

“Don’t fight against me, Lady Margot!” 

“I’m not,” she said, smiling. 

Suddenly a bell struck sharply across the 
silence. 

“Why, it’s Saturday, and that’s the bell for 
Benediction,” she said. “Run, Johnnie — you 
must go and wash your hands. Go quickly, 
there’s a good boy. I must run, too — I’d for- 
gotten all about it!” And leaving Godfrey stand- 
ing there a little bewildered, she ran down the 
path, following the small, flying figure of Johnnie 
Ferrall. 

Godfrey did not immediately return to the 
house. He sat there meditating on the words 
Lady Margot had spoken. “Such strong things 
ate fighting against you. . . . It’s only because 
I think you really do care and would make her 
happy that I’m not fighting you myself with those 
very weapons.” He did not see Melanie again 
until they had all assembled in the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



I t was the first time Godfrey had ever stayed in 
a Catholic house, and he was struck with a 
certain austere simplicity which reigned there, 
and made it seem to him ever so slightly behind 
the times. This he thought might be the result 
of the comparative poverty from which the 
Ettringtons had suffered until Edgar’s marriage, 
for there was no doubt that Lady Margot had 
already done a good deal to the house, and though 
in no way luxurious it was extremely comfort- 
able. 

The chapel bell, however, annoyed him, arous- 
ing him from slumber when the Angelus was 
rung at six o’clock. Nor had he long fallen 
asleep after this interruption when it again 
sounded for the eight o’clock Mass. Looking out 
of his window, he saw groups of people straggling 
across the park, wending their way toward the 
chapel. The day was soft and warm; the grass 
in the fields, long and golden and pink, eddied 
and rippled as the light morning breeze swept 
over it. The great elms cast long blue shadows 
over that green expanse. 

An hour later he sauntered down to breakfast 
and found every one assembled, including several 
members of the congregation, who had come from 
some distance to attend Mass. Some of them 
he gathered were not intimate friends, but people 
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who were spending the summer in the neighbor- 
hood. To all alike Sir Edgar was in the habit of 
showing hospitality on Sunday mornings. God- 
frey slipped into the first vacant place he saw, 
and found himself sitting next to the priest, a 
middle-aged man wearing a black habit. He was 
a Benedictine, forced by ill-health to leave his 
monastery for a time, and he was at present in 
charge of the tiny mission at Nether Lacey. 
Godfrey observed that he was addressed by those 
present as Father Julian. 

He became keenly aware of what has been 
called the Catholic atmosphere, and it explained 
certain things which had always puzzled him in 
Melanie and her mother. All these people were 
rigid and scrupulous in the practice of their re- 
ligion. It formed a common bond between them, 
yet, although the prospects of Catholic education 
were once desultorily discussed, the subject of re- 
ligion was scarcely mentioned. 

Father Julian, having lately returned from 
spending a few weeks at Monte Cassino, the 
famous monastery that looks down like an im- 
penetrable fortress from its eyrie perched high on 
the mountain summit, began to talk about Italy 
to Godfrey. He had learned that it was in Rome 
the Ettringtons had first become acquainted with 
this young man. Father Julian had spent many 
years in Italy ; he spoke with culture and knowl- 
edge of Italian art and history. He was perfectly 
aware of Godfrey’s aspirations with regard to 
Melanie, and it can not be denied that at this their 
first interview he was agreeably prepossessed in 
his favor. . . . He liked his manner, easy yet 
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deferential, his charming, well-modulated voice; 
he liked, too, the very straight look in his dark 
eyes. He felt himself more than half in favor of 
the proposed alliance, although he sincerely 
wished that Godfrey could have been received 
first. 

Father Julian was also the only person present 
who knew of the very serious nature of the malady 
from which Lady Ettrington was so courageously 
suffering, and the knowledge that humanly 
speaking she was doomed soon to die intensified 
his desire that Melanie, since she had no vocation 
for the religious life, should marry before that 
bereavement left her alone in the world. 

“You met Lady Ettrington in Rome, did you 
not?” Father Julian said after a pause. 

Godfrey crumbled a piece of toast. 

“I saw her — and Miss Ettrington — first at the 
Vatican.” 

“Indeed?” said the priest. The eagerness dis- 
played by British tourists to see the Holy Father 
always astonished him. “Was it your first visit, 
Mr. Denne?” 

“To the Vatican — yes,” said Godfrey; “I went 
with a friend of mine — Simon Ellis.” 

“I know Mr. Ellis,” said Father Julian. “He 
never comes to this part of the world now. His 
house at Middle Lacey is let. I fancy his health 
won’t stand the English climate.” 

“He prefers Italy and says he can work better 
there — he thinks of little except his work and his 
Church 1” said Godfrey. 

“Yet we want men of his kind in England — 
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where the Church has still such an immense har- 
vest to reap . . . earnest, devout men. ...” 

Godfrey was silent. 

“Even here our tiny Mission grows year by 
year,” pursued Father Julian. “There is talk 
of building a church at Upper Lacey — our quar- 
ters here are getting so cramped, and the position 
there would be more central.” 

“Indeed?” said Godfrey with cold politeness. 

A kind of stiffness crept involuntarily into his 
manner. 

“Does the subject interest you, Mr. Denne?” 

“Not very much, to be quite frank. I have seen 
a fair amount of the Church abroad, but I know 
little of it in England — it has always seemed neg- 
ligible — except perhaps in London and the large 
towns. I have never been at all with Catholics in 
England, and I must confess that the Church 
here has an exotic, un-English quality — which 
does not appeal to me. It seems more at home in 
a Latin country 1” 

Father Julian looked at him attentively. 

“Oh, does it strike you like that?” he said. “It 
would make me very sad if I thought the Catholic 
Church looked alien upon English soil. But to 
her own children she does not.” 

“Of course I think your music unsurpassed. I 
have been sometimes to the Cathedral at West- 
minster — and to the Oratory — on purpose to 
listen to the music.” 

“And do you give no thought to the reason of 
that beauty? That we desire to offer to the All- 
Perfect that which is, humanly speaking, as near 
perfection as possible?” 
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“Your aim is also to attract,” said Godfrey. 
He gained courage. If this man spoke so frankly, 
he, too, would be frank. “To spread nets,” he 
concluded. 

“And why?” 

“To reap your harvest, I suppose,” said God- 
frey; “in a word, to catch your fish!” 

Father Julian smiled. 

“Was not the Chief of the Apostles divinely 
appointed to be a Fisher of Men?” he said. 

“The fishes are getting more sophisticated 
now,” said Godfrey; “they know the look of the 
nets!” 

But his flippancy did not wholly conceal his 
uneasiness. 

“And the net means many things. Capture, 
submission, discipline, from which comes that 
most perfect freedom — the liberty of the Children 
of God,” said Father Julian gravely. 

“The average Englishman resents the prospect 
of capture,” said Godfrey. “The net seems to me 
like a prison — a prison for the soul.” 

“If it is a prison it is at least a divine one — a 
prison of love, where the soul may expand like a 
flame !” Into his eyes there came a look of mysti- 
cal quietude. He seemed at that moment to 
Godfrey to be the possessor of secret, unname- 
able joys. 

“I take it, Mr. Denne, you have been reflecting 
latterly upon these things?” 

“ Forciment " said Godfrey. 

“If you have time after breakfast we might go 
for a little stroll, and we could continue our dis- 
cussion.” 
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“I shall be delighted,” said Godfrey. 

He saw in Father Julian a person to be pro- 
pitiated. This man had an aloof aspect, cold, 
critical, dignified; he attracted Godfrey against 
his will. Rome employed such men, he reflected, 
to work in her vineyards, to till and sow and reap 
the harvest, and to cast the nets and secure the 
miraculous draughts. And the psychological 
aspect of the question attracted him. He be- 
lieved, in common with innumerable non-Cath- 
olics, that if Rome would only consent to abolish 
her confessionals she would receive unnumbered 
converts. Through the centuries all that was 
beautiful in art, music, literature, and craftsman- 
ship had been poured out prodigally in her ser- 
vice. He had tried to read in this the rapacity, 
cupidity, and greed of men rather than the volun- 
tary offerings at a Divine Altar. The Church 
had bent the beautiful splendor of the Renais- 
sance to her own ends, and in the age of romance 
had contrived that its poetry should largely flow 
into her own channels, and he compelled himself 
to regard her as more Moloch than Divine. It 
was strange that her sway should have been not 
only so powerful, but so prolonged, that men 
should be found still to give up for her all that 
made life seem worth while in his eyes, and deem 
the sacrifice as nothing. The foolish, the ignorant, 
the wise and cultured, the poor and the rich 
among her children, all alike still bowed before 
her and offered gifts as they had done in the Cave 
of Bethlehem. Yes, her power was strengthened 
and fortified by that apparent permanence, that 
boasted changelessness 1 . . . 
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A kind of awkward silence seized him when a 
little later he found himself on the terrace going 
toward the Lime Walk with Father Julian. The 
priest’s short and rather square form in its long 
black habit struck him as dignified. The thin, 
ascetic face, the clear gray eyes, the firm, thin 
lips, the expression, grave yet not melancholy, im- 
pressed him favorably. He was the spiritual son 
of a very old system renowned through long cen- 
times for its culture and learning, and Godfrey 
could not fail to recognize this. This man had 
full knowledge where he himself was not only 
ignorant, but prejudiced. But because he knew 
his business Godfrey felt an unwilling respect for 
him. He said suddenly: 

“They’ve told you, I suppose, that I want to 
marry Miss Ettrington? Are vou against it 
too?” 

There was something so boyish about this frank 
question that it made it easy for him to deal with 
Godfrey now. 

“I am not wholly against it,” said Father 
Julian, “but of course the Ettringtons are very 
much opposed to mixed marriages. Will you tell 
me just how you stand with regard to Miss 
Ettrington herself?” 

“I’ve asked her to marry me. Perhaps it was a 
little premature. She refused me — at first — but 
I begged her to wait and think it over a little. It 
meant so much to me — I couldn’t go away at a 
word! . . . But now — I don’t know where I 
stand. I’ve hardly had two words with her since 
I came down.” 

“I don’t think you will have many more,” said 
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Father Julian; “she is going away this evening.” 
“This evening?” cried Godfrey in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes — she is going into Retreat. I may as 
well tell you that it is at my instigation.” The 
priest spoke in a very quiet, measured voice. “I 
understand that when Lady Margot originally 
invited you it was before she had any idea of your 
wishing to marry Miss Ettrington. She had two 
courses open to her — to put you off or to allow 
you to come here, just as any other guest might 
come. She preferred the latter. You had your- 
self asked Miss Ettrington to reconsider her de- 
cision. It was open to you not to come.” 

“You mean I could have avoided an embarrass- 
ing, ambiguous situation?” 

“Exactly. I am not going to say whether I 
think you were right or wrong, wise or unwise. 
But it has taught me one thing — that you are very 
much in earnest — if I may say so — very much 
attached to Miss Ettrington — willing for her sake 
to make a certain sacrifice of personal dignity — 
in coming here in this way and at this time.” 
“Then why on earth,” said Godfrey, “should 
she go into Retreat — to get away from me?” 
“She’s going into Retreat,” the priest gravely 
returned, “not to get away from you, but to pray 
— to meditate — to come to a right decision, a 
better knowledge.” 

“You make me feel,” said Godfrey, “as if I 
were back in the middle ages instead of in the 
year nineteen twelve!” 

Father Julian was silent. Evidently the blow 
had been a sharp one for the young man; he had 
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not recovered from it. He was dazed and be- 
wildered by the announcement of her forthcoming 
departure. 

“Then there isn’t the slightest use in my speak- 
ing to her before she goes?” he angrily demanded. 

“Not the slightest. In fact, if you will for- 
give me for saying so, you might do your own 
cause irreparable harm.” 

“The harm won’t have been done by me 1” His 
own pain gave him a childish desire to retaliate. 
“As you say, it’s at your instigation that she’s 
going at all? But it’s up to me, isn’t it, not to 
take any notice of your warning?” 

“Certainly.” 

“While she is there, I suppose, considerable 
pressure will be brought to bear upon her?” 

“None at all,” said Father Julian. But he felt 
sorry for Godfrey. 

“Don’t rebel,” he said more gently. “You’ve 
never been thwarted before, I take it? You’ve 
found it easy to get things you wanted? Try and 
forget your prejudices against our holy Faith 
for a little — just while we are discussing this mat- 
ter. It’s not a ... a negligible quantity — you 
see that, and you don’t like it — you resent it, in 
factl Get rid of the idea that I’m an emissary 
trying to trip you up in my net!” He smiled in- 
dulgently as he might have done at an angry, re- 
bellious boy. “If we really believe in God and 
in His Divine Revelation and in His nearness to 
each soul, doesn’t it seem natural that we should 
pray for His guidance in the events of our daily 
life, and especially in an event so important — 
so lasting — as marriage?” 
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“I suppose so,” Godfrey sulkily admitted. 

“And if Miss Ettrington is to consider the 
question of this marriage — ” Godfrey started and 
the blood surged to his temples, making them 
throb. ... So she was considering it! He 
needn’t despair. There was hope — a glowing, 
golden, passionate hope that seemed to illuminate 
earth and sky with its tremendous radiance. He 
felt almost faint with the sudden joy, that was so 
touched too by a torturing suspense. The priest 
coldly pursued: “ — she’ll be able to do so more 
easily alone. That is why I urged her to make 
this retreat. People — men and women — are 

often enabled by such means to come to a right 
decision in regard to their vocations.” He looked 
at Godfrey. “Marriages can be a very long mis- 
take . . . ” he said, “with us, as perhaps you are 
aware, it is a Sacrament and indissoluble.” 

Godfrey’s heart sank anew. 

“Spiritual things are against me,” he said. 
“I’ve felt that from the first. I can see they count 
a lot with you all. More than anything!” 

“But I understand that you would be prepared 
to make the promises which the Church exacts 
before she grants the necessary dispensation for a 
mixed marriage to take place?” 

“I am quite prepared,” Godfrey gloomily as- 
sented. 

“You understand their nature and signifi- 
cance?” 

“Perfectly. Simon Ellis gave me a book which 
explained them.” 

“I take it,” Father Julian coldly said, “that 
they did not present any unusual difficulty?” 
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“I thought that they were difficult and harsh. 
But I was prepared to submit to the inevitable.” 
“Especially with regard to the children?” 
“That is, of course, the hardest,” said Godfrey. 
Father Julian looked at his handsome, hurt, 
rebellious face almost with compassion. Here 
was a proud spirit unbroken by discipline, resent- 
ful of pain as any child. “You are so divided,” 
he said, “are you not, from the woman you love?” 
“But I do love her !” The voice rang now with 
renewed confidence, almost with arrogance. 
“And love is very powerful. It is a strong bridge. 
A bridge that spans most gulfs!” 

“But wouldn’t you both feel this division of 
sympathy — this gulf? Hers is a delicate, sensi- 
tive soul. You could so easily hurt her. . . . 
She ought,” he hesitated, “to marry a Catholic.” 
“I — I couldn’t be a Catholic,” said Godfrey; 
“if that is what you want it is impossible! I’m 
prepared to give in about the rest. But I think 
the infallibility of the Pope absurd, and the con- 
fessional unwholesome, and some of the doctrines 
of your Church dangerous and delusive. But I 
will keep silence — I won’t hurt her. She shall 
have freedom, sympathy, and a love that will 
make up for all the rest!” 

Father Julian looked at him strangely. 

“Oh,” he said, “don’t marry her. It isn’t too 
late for you to go away. ...” 

“It is too late as far as I am concerned,” God- 
frey proudly proclaimed. “And it has always 
been too late from the first moment.” 

They went back in silence to the house. 
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CHAPTER XV 



M elanie left Friars* Gate that evening soon 
after tea. Godfrey scarcely saw her again 
before her departure, and when he did so they 
were never alone ; there were always other mem- 
bers of the family present. He learned that her 
destination was a convent not far from London. 
Her maid traveled with her, and Edgar motored 
her to the nearest station and saw her off. 

He returned in time for dinner, but the matter 
was not discussed at all. Godfrey, who had 
arranged to leave early on the following morning, 
wished that he had not stayed so long. 

Up till now life had seemed to him a very 
straightforward, simple thing. Money had 
brought most of his wishes within his grasp. As 
Father Julian had seen, he had never been denied, 
never been thwarted. He disliked delays and 
complications, and now he felt that Fate was re- 
taliating for all the easily acquired things with 
which in the past she had plentifully endowed 
him. 

Face to face with a situation that promised to 
become even more critically complicated in the 
future, Godfrey’s nerve failed him a little. The 
ambiguity of his presence at Friars’ Gate had 
been rendered the more embarrassing, the more 
wounding to his pride, by the enforced departure 
of Melanie. 
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He vacillated between hope and fear; between 
a despondency that rendered him silent and 
miserable and an elation for which there was, on 
the face of it, no reasonable cause. Melanie had 
gone, and it did occur to him at intervals to doubt 
absolutely the truth of Father Julian’s so careful 
explanation of her going. The retreat was simply 
an excuse to remove her from an intolerable situa- 
tion, and further to influence her against the 
marriage, to persuade her to relinquish any 
thought of it. It was in his eyes only another 
instance of this perpetual and eternal soul- 
searching imposed upon the Catholic, investing 
what might have been simple with psychological 
difficulties and complications that were elusive 
and almost impossible to deal with. Opposition, 
if it existed, was in fine of the tacit kind. Here 
was a man, very much in love, very rich, and quite 
prepared to make those sacrificial promises with 
only the ghost of a wry grimace at their inherent 
unpalatableness! That was all he stood for in 
their eyes. He was not of their faith. That was 
the final, ultimate obstacle when you touched the 
bed-rock of their fanaticism! And the Ettring- 
tons did not make mixed marriages. They did 
not belong to the group of worldly Catholics; 
they did not easily assimilate modern ideas. They 
had a proud and ancient family tradition summed 
up in their own arrogant motto. And was it to 
be broken by a Godfrey Denne — a man they had 
met by chance abroad, whom they had picked up 
in Rome, to use the familiar, contemptuous 
phrase? 

He had caught a glimpse of Melanie’s face as 
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she had driven away. She looked pale and ex- 
traordinarily spiritual; that — even when you con- 
sidered the sources from which it was derived — 
held for him one of the chief charms of her face. 
In her simple black attire she looked almost like 
a little nun. How much he dreaded the influence 
and effect of this retreat upon her it would be 
impossible to say. He felt it to be, in spite of 
what Father Julian had asserted, a deliberate 
attempt at coercion. If Melanie had been left 
to herself he tried to believe that she would have 
accepted him quite simply after a few days’ re- 
flection. Now she was to endure the direct 
attack of all the battery of argument and objec- 
tion which his conversation with the priest had 
shown him to be very strong, very powerful. 
They would undoubtedly tell with Melanie; they 
would militate against his chance of success. 

Only Lady Margot had given him sympathy 
and encouragement. But then she was in a senti- 
mental mood ; she had only been married a short 
time and was still deeply in love with her hus- 
band; she saw everything from the point of view 
of romance and love. 

The bridge that spans. . . . His own words to 
Father Julian, and how confidently he had 
uttered them! . . .Now they seemed futile and 
unmeaning. He was only a blind wanderer, 
stumbling on the frontier of that undiscovered 
country of which Simon Ellis had long ago told 
him. Everywhere he could perceive warnings 
that bade him depart before he should suffer a 
mortal hurt. But he would not go. He felt that 
every step had drawn blood. And he could not 
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yet tell whether those steps had brought him 
nearer to Melanie or widened the gulf between 
them. She was to choose, and so that she might 
choose she had been sent away to pray. Angry 
as he was at this fresh example of a wide-reaching 
spiritual despotism, he could not help seeing in it 
a poetic and beautiful side that deepened the 
mystery which surrounded the personality of 
Melanie. The spiritual side of her was so signifi- 
cantly defined. He was sensible of the charm and 
spell of it. He told himself that it held him en- 
chained more than her mere beauty. It gave to 
her face the tranquil loveliness of its serene ex- 
pression. She was the product of environment, 
of education, of hereditary spiritual forces. You 
could not detach her from them. They had gone 
to the shaping of her. And these things were 
going to aid her in the conflict, and he felt intui- 
tively that he had little chance against them. To 
do the Ettringtons justice, it was not what they 
could say to her now that could make her decide ; 
it was what they had always said and always 
taught, ever since she had been old enough to 
learn anything. To be a good Catholic was all 
that counted in life as in death. That was their 
creed and they were prepared to die for it. It 
ordered their daily lives, their goings out and 
comings in. Even in the two days he had spent 
at Friars’ Gate their chapel bell had constituted 
an annoying and aggressive reminder of the fact. 
He was irritated and mystified and puzzled. He 
considered their piety exaggerated and fanatical, 
yet he was forced to admit that it was certainly 
shared by the Rittonis, especially by the Mar- 
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chese, and also by persons of such opposite tem- 
peraments as Simon Ellis and Princess Roubieski. 

“Wasn’t it an unnecessary precaution?” he said 
later in the evening, finding hims elf for a few 
minutes alone with Lady Margot. 

“It isn’t a precaution,” she lightly reminded 
him. 

“That’s how it seemed to me,” said Godfrey. 

“I hope you are not sorry that you came?” she 
asked. 

Now that his stiffness had worn off she saw 
that, in spite of his experience of the world, he 
was still very much the boy, and an aggrieved and 
hurt and resentful boy at that. 

He answered her with another question. “I 
suppose you must see that it was a frightful mis- 
take?” 

“A mistake?” Margot Ettrington frowned. 

“To show myself to her in such disadvan- 
tageous surroundings. ...” 

“Oh,” she said, “that’s where you were so won- 
derfully wise, you know!” 

“Not to shirk it?” 

“It meant courage,” she admitted. “She’d 
appreciate that. You have shown her you weren’t 
afraid of the atmosphere. She was to see you 
like that — out of the picture.” 

“And was I,” he struck in bitterly, “so very 
much out of the picture?” 

Lady Margot paused. 

“For her — yes,” she quietly said. “You’ve 
borne the ordeal wonderfully.” 

The word of praise salved his wounds that were 
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by this time a little raw. Never in all his life 
had his pride been so sharply and so repeatedly 
wounded as it had been here in the last four and 
twenty hours. The hedge had proved very thorny, 
and the princess the other side of it made no sign 
that she desired to be rescued, had seemed thank- 
ful, rather, that the barrier should thus exist, and 
watched silently when he tore and wounded his 
hands with the endeavor to win his way through. 
“Have I?” he said. 

“She’s seen just how far off you are!” 

“It hasn’t,” he hazarded, “brought me any 
nearer?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Chi lo saf * 
“I’m still a long way — out of the picture?” 
“Not any further than you were. Perhaps it’s 
because you’ve been so straight and frank with us 
all that we feel the risk to be lessl” 

“Risk?” The word had an ugly sound. “What 
do you mean by risk?” 

“The risk of marrying a man to whom the 
things that are most important to you mean abso- 
lutely nothing at all!” 

“Do you mean that she feels that risk?” 
Margot nodded. 

“But I’ll promise any mortal thing they want 
me to!” he protested. 

“The promises have been very often made and 
broken,” she said with sudden seriousness. “And 
even without that she might feel the risk of grow- 
ing a little less fervent, a little weaker, more in- 
different when these things weren’t shared by the 
person nearest and dearest to her. ...” 
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Godfrey groaned, and there was a suggestion 
of impatience as well as of pain in the sound. 

“Oh, can’t you see how frightfully you all com- 
plicate everything?” he despairingly cried. 

Margot looked at him with a kind of dreamy 
abstraction in her beautiful dark eyes. “But we 
think it’s all made so much simpler for us,” she 
said. 

The bridge that spans? Even love seemed too 
frail a thing to span this gulf, this inherent di- 
versity of outlook. 

“Looking at it like this, I’m to understand 
there’s no hope for me at all?” he said. 

“There is as much hope as there ever was,” said 
Margot Ettrington. “Perhaps even a little 
more. You’ve been plucky — you didn’t shirk — 
you’ve been quite frank all through. I suppose 
it’s all hurt you horribly or you wouldn’t he so 
bitter?” 

“Horribly,” he admitted. But he was able to 
smile upon her so evident attempt to console him 
a little. 

“I didn’t see how to make it any easier for 
you,” she frankly declared. 

“But you have made it much easier,” said 
Godfrey. “You’ve said some very kind things to 
me. I shan’t forget them whatever happens.” 

“I told you I was on your side,” said Margot; 
“as far as I dare to bel” 
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CHAPTER XVI 



M elanie remained at the convent for nearly a 
week. The Retreat was a large one, nearly 
one hundred exercitants being present. She 
recognized among them some of her old school- 
fellows. The days were fully occupied, for each 
hour had its appointed task or exercise, special 
times being set apart for recreation. Melanie was 
slightly acquainted with the priest who was giv- 
ing the Retreat ; he knew her mother, and she felt 
that if she consulted him he would be able to 
advise her. In the meantime she tried to put 
Godfrey resolutely away from her thoughts. 
But it was no easy matter. The remembrance of 
him troubled and disturbed her. She could not 
think of him with indifference. She saw that 
there would be no actual opposition on the part 
of her family ; they had left the matter for her to 
decide and were willing to accept her decision. 
She felt the burden of responsibility. 

She followed the prescribed rules very faith- 
fully, rising early, keeping the required silence, 
and praying and meditating at the appointed 
times. But she did much more than that. All 
her spare time was spent in the church. During 
the first day she felt restless and unhappy, unable 
to concentrate her mind upon her meditation. 
Then half insensibly the quietness and peace and 
regularity of the convent life tranquillized her 
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nerves; she regained her normal serenity. She 
wrote no letters, even to her mother; for this one 
week she was to be hidden from the world. And 
as the days wore on she began actually to dread 
the thought of leaving the convent and returning 
home. It was then that her decision would have 
to be made. 

Yet sometimes her thoughts went as it were 
reluctantly, unwillingly toward him, their broken 
flight resembling that of some weary passage 
bird that involuntarily would turn from its ap- 
pointed course and flutter home. It was his face 
as she had seen it at the moment of her departure, 
framed by the dark paneling of the oak hall at 
Friars’ Gate, which memory so constantly and 
pitilessly evoked. He seemed to be watching her 
still as he had watched her then, with an odd, 
bleak look that somehow seemed to blot out all 
the expression of his face, rendering it a beautiful 
mask and nothing more. It was as if some one 
had struck him a sudden blow upon the heart, and 
he was engaged simply in endeavoring to conceal 
that it had wounded him. She realized that her 
going thus, without a single word to him, had hurt 
him. She had given no clue, and as he looked 
at her she read pain rather than mortification in 
his glance. There was not even any resentment 
in his dark eyes. But she knew then instinctively 
that he was quite convinced that she was going 
away forever out of his life. She had killed every 
vestige of his hope, always so fragile and tender 
a thing. This sudden recognition of what was 
passing in his mind taught her sharply, and with 
a definite precision, the measure of her feeling 
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for him. The full knowledge flooded into her 
mind and produced a sense of physical faintness 
that temporarily blotted out that vision of his 
bleak hopelessness. 

That moment of sharp enlightenment, wherein 
nebulous, amorphous emotions suddenly acquired 
outlines of crystal clearness, pierced Melanie like 
a sword. It was the logical sequence of that 
moment when she had stood beside Godfrey in 
London and listened to the first halting, eager 
expression of his love. That was the trumpet 
sound that had aroused her from slumber, the 
storm that had first shaken the serene content- 
ment of her life. Now the veil had been tom 
from her eyes, and the figure of Godfrey Denne 
stood before her, holding the gifts of love in his 
hands. 

She had been nevertheless glad to go. She was 
glad to escape the silent scrutiny of those nearest 
to her. And she shrank from the chance of re- 
vealing that secret knowledge to Godfrey. His 
patience and his silence during that difficult ordeal 
had not been lost upon her. He had emerged 
without loss of dignity. Only that white and 
frozen mask at the last had suddenly revealed to 
her that she had added now a renewed suspense 
to his torment. 

She was so fully aware now of her love for him 
that she refused to permit her mind to dwell upon 
it. The problem was still unsolved. Its diffi- 
culty was almost increased by this piercing new 
knowledge. She believed herself still ready to 
make the sacrifice, if sacrifice were necessary. 
She found herself praying almost passionately for 
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his conversion, which would so smooth the path 
to their perfect happiness. On this point he had 
shown unusual firmness; there was no prospect, 
so he had assured Father Julian, of his becoming 
a Catholic. He had even gone so far as to betray 
his dislike and distrust of the Church and some 
of her teachings. But she did not know that he 
was disposed to regard now, with a more tender 
leniency, the influences which had so beautifully 
shaped and developed that spiritual serenity he 
recognized and admired in her. 

The priest’s advice to her differed little from 
that of Father Julian. She was frank, revealing 
all that could be said for and against the mar- 
riage. The experience of love had informed her 
with its sudden maturity. She spoke with a 
grave seriousness. The immense hope of ulti- 
mately winning him to the Faith colored her 
words. She had lost now that desolating sense 
of weakness which had possessed her at the be- 
ginning of the retreat. She listened while he 
impressed upon her the risks, the possible conse- 
quences, the peril to her own faith. Again, there 
was danger that his already avowed dislike might 
deepen. . . . Her very youth seemed to him to 
suggest weakness, a possible yielding in face of 
displeasure and disapproval. Perhaps Godfrey 
might wish to remove her completely from her 
old life, her old surroundings. He thought she 
was running more than ordinary risks in putting 
her life into this man’s hands. The chance of 
converting him seemed a remote one. As Mel- 
anie listened to these objections all the old 
scruples returned to assail her. From the outset 
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she had not been able entirely to silence them. 
Her path was paved with sharp, wounding 
stones. 

Margot motored down to fetch her on the 
morning of her departure. Breakfast was just 
over, and a hum of voices had succeeded to the 
imposed silence of the preceding days. Melanie 
had liked the silence, and the unaccustomed 
sounds bewildered her a little. Some of her old 
school friends came up and spoke to her and 
she answered them almost mechanically. She 
was glad to find herself sitting in the car with 
Margot, with the soft, warm wind blowing 
against her face. 

Margot’s presence, too, was a sympathetic one. 
Melanie had perceived her appreciation of God- 
frey during that brief visit to Friars’ Gate. She 
felt grateful to her for it. It had done so much 
to mitigate the embarrassment created by his 

E resence. Her sister-in-law had the tact of the 
om hostess, but it was something more than tact 
that had made her kind to Godfrey. Melanie 
felt that she had really liked him, and liked him, 
too, in spite of a predisposition to the contrary. 
It was the personality of Godfrey that had won 
her regard. 

“How kind of you to come yourself, Margot,” 
she said. 

“You see I wanted to have a talk. And you’re 
such an elusive little person — one can’t always 
get hold of you I” 

“Am I? I don’t want to be elusive to you, 
Margot I” 

Lady Margot contemplated her attentively. 
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“You look very tired,” she said. “Retreats 
always tire me to death. Did you like it?” 

“Oh, very much. I was glad of the silence and 
peace. It didn’t tire me really. How is mother?” 
“Oh, she seems much as usual. We dined there 
last night — only ourselves and the Hectors.” 
“Did you discuss it?” asked Melanie. 

“Discuss what?” Margot pretended to be 
obtuse. 

“Myself and Mr. Denne.” 

“Well, since you ask, we did touch upon it. 
We are all agreed, you know!” 

“Agreed?” A little chill feeling of fear crept 
into Melanie’s heart. Was there, after all, to be 
opposition ? She felt that she had not the courage 
to face it; if it broke her heart she would send 
Godfrey away rather than displease her mother. 
She turned very white, and her hand clutched 
nervously at the window strap. 

Along the dusty high-road the hawthorn trees, 
pink and white, were flowering in the gardens, 
and a flood of perfume was borne upon the warm 
summer air. 

“Agreed?” Melanie repeated faintly. 

“That you’re to have your own way. You’ve 
got to decide!” Margot gaily announced. 

“Oh!” said Melanie. The exclamation was 
little more than a gasp of relief. The blood 
flowed back to her heart, after an agonizing sus- 
pension. She slipped her hand in Margot’s. 
“And you?” she said, “what do you think of it 
all? You liked him, didn’t you?” 

Margot looked straight in front of her. 

“I liked him very much,” she said. “But that 
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isn’t saying I’m advising you to marry him, 
Melanie, for I’m not!” 

“You don’t want me to marry him?” said 
Melanie in a stifled voice. 

“On account of the religion,” said Maigot very 
quietly. “It’s such a risk. ...” 

“There is always some risk. ...” 

“But you’ve never faced risks. You’ve been 
sheltered and safeguarded all your life. You’re 
scarcely out of the nursery ...” she reminded 
her. 

“But I can’t always stop in the nursery!” 

“But you can leave it with an appropriate, 
trustworthy person!” 

“And Mr. Denne isn’t appropriate and trust- 
worthy?” 

“Not from that point of view. From all the 
others — yes. Unfortunately, it’s the first thing 
we’ve got to consider!” 

Melanie was silent. 

“I’ve seen Mr. Denne,” said Margot pres- 
ently; “he has been to see me twice. He’s very 
anxious to know when you are coming back. Y ou 
won’t be able to keep him waiting much longer.” 

“I can’t give him an answer now,” said 
Melanie. 

“Is it so hard to decide?” Margot’s voice held 
a new note of tenderness. 

“It would be easy enough if only I were not — 
as you have just reminded me — if I were not 
Melanie Ettrington!” 

“Easy?” She was puzzled now. 

“If it were only a question of whether I cared 
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for him enough. Most people have only to think 
of that!” 

“But isn’t that after all what it comes to?” 
“Not for us . . . not for me. ...” 

“But if you know that it’s at any rate some- 
thing.” 

“I ... I can’t marry him,” said Melanie de- 
spairingly; “you must see that. Nobody is going 
to forbid it, but no one will be at all pleased. 
It’ll be a kind of disloyalty to the family tra- 
dition, won’t it?” 

“But if you love each other?” said Margot 
gently. 

“We’re so far apart ... we should always be 
far apart. He would never understand.” 

“But I think in time he would,” said Margot. 
“Then why not let me wait until he is sure?” 
“I’m afraid that it isn’t possible. You’ll have 
to give him an answer now — perhaps within the 
next few hours.” 

Margot looked at her wistfully. 

“You’ve loved him all the time, then?” she 
ventured. 

“Ever since he first spoke to me.” 

“And it wasn’t his money?” 

“That didn’t seem to count. ...” 

“Was it fair under the circumstances not to 
tell him?” 

“I thought every one would be against it.” 
“But you see we’re not. At least not to the 
point of interfering.” 

She said: “I am afraid ... I am afraid . . .” 
“He is very unhappy, Melanie. You see he’s 
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no idea — none at all — that you care in the least. 
You must tell him.” 

“Although,” she smiled rather ironically, “he 
doesn’t strike any of you as appropriate and 
trustworthy?” 

“But if you feel you can trust him ...” said 
Margot. 

They had entered London now and the traffic 
throbbed and stirred around them. 

“If you see him again,” said Melanie, “you 
mustn’t tell him — you mustn’t say anything to 
give him any hope.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 



M elanie was walking alone on the Embank- 
ment. Lady Ettrington was visiting an 
old friend in Cheyne Walk, and had yielded to 
the girl’s entreaty that she might be left out- 
side. She had a headache, and the wind blew 
cool and reviving from the river as it flowed past, 
its tarnished silver surface gleaming in the sun- 
light. 

It was low tide, and the stretch of gray, malo- 
dorous mud was strewn with tins and bottles, 
bricks, and scraps of broken metal that flashed 
here and there with sudden, unexpected radiance. 
A couple of old barges lay on the strip of mud, 
their derelict shapes seeming to suggest the past 
splendors of that bygone trafficking when they 
too went proudly up and down the river laden 
with precious freights, so dark and mysterious 
were they, yet flecked too with that sharp gold. 
Beyond there was a little landing-stage, and upon 
its railings and iron steps innumerable sea-gulls 
had perched for momentary respite, while others 
flew down stream with a flash of exquisite white- 
ness, looking like winged snowflakes. Across the 
water the trees in Battersea Park were vividly 
green against the pale blue and white of the sky. 
The trees stopped abruptly just where the low, 
ugly wharves began. Along the shore to the west 
the giant chimneys were grouped like a row of 
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hideous obelisks thrust black and grim against 
the sky. The smoke from them sullied the air 
and diminished the splendor of the summer day, 
just as the grim refuse from wharf and factory 
sullied the silver of the moving waters below 
them, staining its surface with a sluggish slime. 
From a steel factory the sound of clanging metal 
was plainly audible, beating like a shrill pulse, 
vibrant yet rhythmic as some immense forge of 
faery. A chain of barges lay motionless and idle 
close to the walls, some laden with heaped-up 
piles of paper colored in every shade of cream 
and brown. Sometimes a piece detached itself 
from the stacks and drifted into the air, caught 
by some breath of wind; it fluttered irresolutely 
for a moment and then dropped into the river. 
But the sunshine touched everything to beauty, 
making a broad pathway of gold on the waters, 
and accentuating the fugitive, indeterminate 
gilding of the mud flats till the old barges as- 
sumed the soft blackness of velvet. The squat 
tower of Old Chelsea Church was warmed to a 
russet redness. Some of the sea-gulls, as if weary 
of their restless flight, floated idly on the breast 
of the river like lilies endowed suddenly with the 
power of movement. 

The sunlight was in her eyes, dazzling her, and 
she did not recognize at first the figure of a man 
slowly advancing toward her. But as he came 
up clo6e to her she saw that it was Godfrey 
Denne. 

The confronting faces were white and tense. 
Of the two Melanie was perhaps the more self- 
possessed. She had been back at home two days, 
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and he had made no sign. Now fate had brought 
them abruptly face to face. She stopped, and 
her hand rested on the low wall of the em- 
bankment. 

“Do come a little way,” said Godfrey pres- 
ently; “we can turn back the moment you feel 
tired.” 

Melanie turned and walked by his side. For 
some time they went slowly thus in silence. At 
last he said: 

“Please do not be angry with me. I want to 
talk to you.” He was unable to bear her silence 
any longer. All this time she had not spoken 
a single word. He had a strange feeling that in 
the last few minutes their intimacy had surpris- 
ingly deepened. He had been thinking of her 
almost to the entire exclusion of all other subjects 
since their parting at Friars’ Gate more than a 
week ago. And she must, too, have thought of 
him sometimes . . . with thoughts that he would 
fain have gathered in his hands like beautiful 
roaming birds, and guarded and tamed. . . . 

And her prayers — surely these too must have 
formed a frail chain of pity and of tears, stretch- 
ing out between them. . . . 

She said: “My mother will wonder where I 
am. She is visiting a friend over there.” She 
indicated by a slight gesture the house where 
Lady Ettrington was temporarily ensconced. 

“We won’t go far,” he repeated. 

All the days of her retreat lay between them. 
What had they taught her? He had felt their 
menace, their power. “Have you nothing to 
tell me?” he said. “How long are you going 
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to keep me in suspense? Don’t you think I have 
borne enough?” 

She could see that he was suffering. It aroused 
within her a strange tenderness and compassion. 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean to be cruel,” she said ; 
“only I wanted to be alone — to think it over. 
Don’t you understand? It is my whole life and 
yours too!” She looked at him piteously. 

“And you don’t feel as if you could trust me 
with your whole life, Melanie?” he suggested. 

“You know, don’t you, how difficult it is for 
me? This going against everything. ...” 

“I can imagine it isn’t easy. But will thinking 
about it indefinitely help at all?” 

“But ten days — a fortnight — you can hardly 
call that indefinitely?” she protested. 

Godfrey sighed almost impatiently. “Then 
you don’t care — you can’t care? That’s what 
you’ve found out?” 

She was silent. 

“But I do care. ...” The words came at last 
faintly, but they reached his ears and the blood 
surged to his face. 

“Is that true?” he demanded almost fiercely. 

“Yes, it is true. ...” 

“Melanie,” he said seriously, “listen to me. If 
you tell me to go away I will do so — I shall never 
come back nor see you again. I shall understand 
that you couldn’t face the difficulties — that you 
considered them insurmountable. I’ve talked to 
Father Julian and to Lady Margot, and I quite 
see that the difficulties are tremendous, and that 
you are in a position of great anxiety. Do be- 
lieve that I see all this. But if you can care 
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enough about me, remember that on my side I 
love you, and that my whole life should be spent 
in loving you and caring for you as no woman 
was ever cared for and loved before!” 

“But I don’t know ... I am not sine. ...” 
she whispered. 

Godfrey looked at her. “You do know,” he 
said reassuringly; “you are sure. Don’t let them 
keep us apart. ...” 

She answered: “They’ve never done that. 
They made that quite clear to me. I was to take 
the responsibility!” 

“And can’t you?” 

“You have been too strong for me,” she hesi- 
tatingly said. 

He looked with wonder at her beauty, which 
to-day seemed to hold a new and more definite 
charm. She was emerging from those nebulous 
clouds of arguments and objections and soul- 
searchings, and was facing the situation with a 
courage that he could not but admire. 

“You had intended, then, to send me away?” 
he said. 

It was because he was on the face of it so sure 
of her now, so convinced that his own love had 
awakened a reciprocal feeling within her, that he 
could inflict this gratuitous wound upon himself. 

She shook her head. “It was what I wanted to 
do — what I could not bring myself to do!” 

“But you thought it was what you ought to 
do?” 

“Yes. And they — all of them — think so too — 
but they won’t say it — they won’t interfere!” 
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“Lady Ettrington promised me from the first 
that she wouldn’t interfere,” he said. 

His heart was exultant. He saw that the vic- 
tory was his. He felt a perhaps not unnatural 

i 'oy in having triumphed so completely over the 
Sttringtons! 

“But I mustn’t expect them to be frightfully 
pleased?” he went on. 

“No — they won’t be pleased. It’s not been 
easy for them to stand aside — not to inter- 
fere. ...” 

“But you’ll marry me” — he was bold now and 
fearless — “in spite of everything that can be said 
against it?” 

“Yes.” She looked into his eyes with a clear, 
cold gaze. He did not read any love in it at 
that moment, but a child-like trust that touched 
him to unspeakable emotion. 

“In spite of the fact that I’m in their eye9 — in 
your eyes — a heretic?” 

“But perhaps you won’t always be one. Per- 
haps you will have this grace.” The memory of 
her many prayers seemed to come between them 
then, making him seem both dear and intimate 
to her. Not a stranger any more, but some one 
into whose keeping she could place her hands 
without fear. . . . 

Something of the light of victory faded from 
his face. 

“You mustn’t count on that,” he said; “you 
mustn’t think there is any hope of it!” 

“If I thought there wasn’t ” She hesi- 

tated. But she could not say the words. Some- 
thing in his look, mutely supplicating, arrested 
her. 
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“Oh, my dear — are you sure you love me 
enough?” he said. 

“But I have promised to be your wife . . 
she said. 

“We must be married soon — as soon as pos- 
sible. When do you think it can be ?” 

“Oh, I don’t want to leave mother for a long, 
long time,” said Melanie. “She would miss me 
too much. But perhaps next year. ...” 

Before he had time to make any objection to 
this so monstrous suggestion Melanie turned 
away and began to cross the road to rejoin her 
mother. He could see Lady Ettrington looking 
round in search of her daughter. Melanie quick- 
ened her pace. Godfrey followed her more 
slowly, and when he came up to them greeted 
Lady Ettrington without embarrassment. He 
helped them into the motor which was standing 
there waiting for them, and lifting his hat walked 
away. 

A dim suspicion of the truth flashed un- 
willingly into Lady Ettrington’s mind as she 
glanced at Melanie, who looked curiously radi- 
ant. Her 'cheeks were flushed; her eyes shining. 
There was something changed and vivid and 
wonderful about her; her beauty had a new and 
unimagined quality. 

“Mother,” she said, “I met Mr. Denne — he 
came up and spoke to me. And I have promised 
to marry him. I know you will be sorry, but do 
try and be a little glad for my sake, because I 
am very happy. ...” 
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L ady Ettbington approved of the plan of an 
early wedding. The end of July was there- 
fore fixed for the event, and it was to take place, 
as Alice’s had done, in the little chapel at Friars’ 
Gate. The business of trousseau-buying was be- 
gun. Civilities were exchanged between Lady 
Ettrington and Mrs. Jupp-Denne, who on the 
whole impressed her quite agreeably. She was 
obviously very much devoted to her second son. 
Godfrey was thankful that before matters reached 
this stage Jacob and Sarah had retired to their 
northern fastness. They would have to be in- 
vited to the wedding, but he devoutly hoped they 
would not attend it. 

Mrs. Jupp-Denne had accustomed herself to 
the idea of her future daughter-in-law’s religion, 
although she continued to deplore it, and she re- 
volted against the prospect of its being imposed 
upon any possible offspring. She begged God- 
frey to make the condition that any son of the 
marriage might be brought up as a Protestant, 
but Godfrey explained to her that it was quite 
impracticable. The rules were very strict, and 
had to be complied with before a dispensation 
could be obtained from the Vatican for a “mixed 
marriage” to take place at all. Furthermore he 
assured her that Melanie’s relations, with the pos- 
sible exception of Lady Margot, were tacitly 
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opposed to the marriage, and would be delighted 
to have a legitimate excuse for breaking off the 
engagement. Mrs. Jupp-Denne shed some tears 
over the hardness of heart which could impose 
such promises upon persons of another religion. 
Distasteful as her husband’s chapel had been to 
her, it was infinitely preferable to popery ! Upon 
this point Jacob eagerly agreed with her. “He 
who pays the piper calls the tune,” he wrote 
somewhat cryptically to his mother, adding that 
it was obvious Godfrey would always have to pay 
the piper, as the Ettringtons were as poor as 
church mice, and Melanie’s dowry was ridicu- 
lously inadequate. And if a man paid the school 
expenses of his son, could he not also claim the 
right to decide which school he should attend? 
Mrs. Jupp-Denne did not often agree with her 
eldest son, but on this occasion she found his 
letter so full of what she called “horse-sense” that 
she showed it rather maliciously to Godfrey. He 
flung it down with quick disgust. 

“Does he think I’m only going to make these 
promises in order to break them at the first op- 
portunity?” he said angrily. “No — I have got 
to give in over this, or it would put an end to 
everything.” 

“Then she can’t care at all for you,” said his 
mother. “You are deplorably weak, Godfrey!” 

He said bitterly: “You don’t understand the 
position. She has been taught to put these 
things before everything else. ...” 

Lady Ettrington was beginning to take a more 
hopeful view of the marriage. “They are very 
much in love,” she said to Alice, “and one can see 
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he thinks all the world of Melanie. I believe — 
so great is her influence over him — that she will 
end by converting him. I wish of course he could 
have become a Catholic first, but there is so little 
time and his mother is a very prejudiced person. 
We must pray for him.” 

Her only wish now was that the wedding 
should take place before she herself was too ill to 
attend it. She still kept the fact of her malady 
a secret from her children. If she told Melanie 
she guessed rightly that she would refuse to leave 
her. And this was exactly what she wished to 
avoid. It would be a comfort to know that 
Melanie’s future was settled and secure. And 
though she knew very little of the man into 
whose keeping she was about to entrust her 
favorite daughter, all that she did know was sin- 
gularly in his favor. His frankness, his eager- 
ness to comply with the necessary conditions, his 
passionate love for Melanie — gave her confidence 
in him. Of course it was not such a perfect mar- 
riage as Alice’s had been, but on the whole it was 
a far more brilliant one. And since Melanie had 
made up her mind finally and decisively that she 
did care for Godfrey, her mother attempted no 
opposition. 

The formidable scruples remained with Mel- 
anie herself. On one or two occasions she had 
come very near to breaking her engagement. 
Once Godfrey had said to her: “My mother dis- 
likes your being a Catholic almost as much as 
yours dislikes the fact of my being a Protestant! 
I have always wondered why people made such a 
fuss about religion!” 
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His words struck a sense of chill. Melanie 
looked at him with troubled eyes. 

“Oh, but it’s such an important thing,” she 
said, knitting her delicate brows in a way she had 
when she was puzzled. “You can’t think how 
much I wish we thought alike about it!” 

“I have simplv no prejudices, as you know,” 
he said; “I should love you just the same what- 
ever you were! You can be anything you like — 
you would still be your own beautiful self!” 
“But it’s such a big part of me,” she objected, 
still with great gentleness; “and it hurts me to 
think you should never understand that side of 
me. You know so little about it. ...” 

“It’s got nothing to do with me!” he declared. 
“Except that I’ve got to make all kinds of prom- 
ises. And as I’ve made them, you ought to be 
satisfied.” 

“You see,” she timidly pursued, “I feel I shall 
have to keep it in a sense — out of your sight. . . .” 
Godfrey waited a moment. “Yes — that’s a 
good idea,” he assured her. “I believe in that, 
when it’s a thing we don’t absolutely agree about. 
And I suppose I should hate the thought of your 
going to confession. I think I’d rather you didn’t 
tell me when you do go. It would only remind 
me that you had something I couldn’t share and 
rather hated!” He drew her face to his and 
kissed her, as if he wished to make amends for 
any pain his words might have caused. Melanie 
submitted to his embrace almost as if she were 
eager for the anodyne his kisses were able to 
bestow. For his words deeply troubled her. All 
that belonged to her spiritual life was to be 
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always hidden from him; her soul must hide, as it 
were, behind a veil. He was so little able to 
understand that already he was half jealous in 
anticipation. He had been frank with her, and 
she wondered if she were not very wrong in de- 
liberately marrying a man who had told her he 
wished her to keep her religion hidden from him. 
He was the stronger of the two; his love had 
passionately aroused her; she felt that it was in 
his power to weaken her, to obscure for her the 
eternal things. But she put the thought away 
from her. Loving her so deeply he might learn 
in time to love her religion too. She could not 
give him up. He had made her love him. She 
had fought against the first feeling of it, the first 
knowledge, and her resistance had been of no 
avail. She had a youthful belief in things adjust- 
ing themselves. Nevertheless, his expressed wish 
not to be told when she went to confession dis- 
quieted her a little. Only perhaps in time he 
would learn to look upon these things as simply 
and naturally as she did herself. 

She felt for the first time perhaps how little 
she knew the real Godfrey. Love had thrown 
them into a sudden superficial intimacy, and she 
wished that it could have been possible to wait a 
little longer before the wedding should take 
place. She had only known him a few weeks, 
and in little more than a month she was going to 
place her destiny irrevocably in his hands. He 
had come so abruptly into her life, had come con- 
quering, too, sweeping aside all obstacles, so that 
the rapid progress of events had bewildered her. 
It seemed to her now a wonderful, terrible, 
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almost incredible thing that she should have sur- 
rendered so easily. Love had veiled her eyes, 
weakened her will. She had always intended to 
marry a Catholic. The picture of her sister’s 
home passed involuntarily before her eyes. There 
was everything there that love and sympathy and 
perfect understanding could bestow. It was an 
ideal Catholic home. As these thoughts touched 
her with fresh poignancy, Melanie realized that 
this was precisely the kind of happiness which 
it was not in Godfrey’s power to give her. He 
could give her, indeed, everything that money 
could buy; he could give her perhaps a love more 
ardent and passionate than Alice had ever known, 
but he could never give to their married life that 
holiness and sanctity which informs a Catholic 
marriage. She would never experience the tran- 
quil, assured happiness that Alice possessed. 
Godfrey’s love for her was a strange, vivid, pas- 
sionate thing; he adored her for her charm, her 
beauty, her grace — so he had often told her. But 
he did not love her for any quality that her soul 
possessed. In her marriage there would be 
nothing of a spiritual adventure. 

These thoughts made her shrink a little from 
him. Was she being wilfully blind — deliberately 
unheeding? 

“What is the matter?” he said. 

“Don’t you see,” she said, “when you talk like 
that you make me feel that I oughtn’t to marry 
you? These things mean so much to me. I shall 
not perhaps always be able to hide them from 
you.” 

He was quick to take alarm. 
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“Melanie — darling — you can’t mean that!” 

“You — you make me afraid,” she whispered. 

His arms were round her, his face was pressed 
against hers. 

“Don’t you know it would kill me to lose you 
now?” he said. 

As his lips touched hers Melanie forgot her 
fears, her misgivings, her scruples of conscience. 
He loved her — he had compelled her to love him; 
she must be satisfied. 

“Promise you won’t break your word to 
me . . . ” he said. His face was still white and 
tense with fear. 

And Melanie promised. 

“She made a lovely bride,” Sarah Jupp was 
overheard to say after the wedding. “I don’t won- 
der that Godfrey was so much in love with her 
he actually gave in and obeyed the Pope!” 
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S imon Ellis stood at work in his studio in 
Rome. He was in his shirt sleeves, and his 
arms were bare to the elbow, showing his thin, 
muscular forearms, his slim yet powerful wrists. 
He had been working the wet clay, and little clots 
of it still stuck to his long, rather knotted fingers. 

The statue, which was now nearly finished, rep- 
resented Our Lady holding the Divine Child in 
her arms. He was lying with his Face upturned 
toward her. Simon had spent many months 
upon it, destroying his work over and over again 
because it failed to attain to the ideal he had 
formed. The modeling was of great beauty; 
there was a simplicity and purity and strength 
about it that made it almost Greek in its concep- 
tion. The sentiment of Universal Motherhood 
was singularly well expressed. All her beautiful 
titles by which she has been known to the faithful 
of all ages — Our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, of Good Counsel, of Perpetual Succour, 
the Refuge of Sinners, the Morning Star, the 
Gate of Heaven, seemed to be realized in this 
presentment of her who was the Mother of God. 
Simon had wrought and fashioned the clay ac- 
cording to the faith, so alive and ardent, that was 
within nim, devouring his very soul with its flame. 

He had lived during that time in a voluntary 
and ascetic poverty, feeling that perhaps other- 
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wise his ideal might escape him. Like the monk 
artists of old, he came to his work after long 
prayer. He had lived, too, in complete detach- 
ment from his fellow-creatures. No human 
emotion had touched him since that sudden, be- 
wildering fleeting across his path of Melanie 
Ettrington. That she was capable of arousing 
any emotion within him had only been disclosed 
to him by the unwelcome announcement of God- 
frey Denne’s resolve to marry her. Simon had 
been horrified and he had shown it, unwisely, 
perhaps, since it had only served to crystallize 
Godfrey’s intention into an inexorable purpose 
from which he was not easily to be turned. That 
there should be obstacles in the way — although he 
had scoffed at the nature of them — had formed 
perhaps an additional attraction to Godfrey. 
Antagonism was so new to him that it was all 
that was required to hurl him brusquely into 
action. Simon had supplied that antagonism, 
and suggested, too, that it was what Godfrey 
might reasonably expect on the part of the girl’s 
people. 

Until that time Simon had liked Godfrey quite 
superficially. They had been at Oxford together 
and had known each other fairly well, for it had 
been Godfrey’s wish in those days to associate 
himself with the artistic set to which Simon be- 
longed. During that period Ellis had sponsored 
him; had taught him a good deal about art, had 
accompanied him on his first trip to Italy, and 
recommended him to take up music seriously, 
since he had an undoubted natural gift for it. 
And when they had renewed their acquaintance 
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from time to time in Rome, Simon had still found 
him an agreeable and stimulating companion with 
his fresh, rather vivid, and enthusiastic outlook. 
He was to a great extent unspoiled by his many 
possessions, a fact which Simon with his curious 
simplicity appreciated. But when he had taken 
him into his confidence on the subject of Melanie, 
Simon felt almost as if he detested him. He felt 
a wish to stop the marriage at all costs. He was 
astonished to hear that the engagement was 
actually announced a few weeks after the 
Ettringtons had left Rome and returned to Lon- 
don. He had made so sure that they would pre- 
vent it. Yet when he read in the New York 
Herald that the marriage had actually taken 
place, he felt a curious absence of emotion. He 
cut out the photographs of bride and bridegroom 
that had accompanied a description of the wed- 
ding; they were indistinct and decidedly smudgy, 
but there was something about Melanie’s that 
pleased him. He put them both away in a book 
of newspaper cuttings. And since that day he 
had without much difficulty put the thought of 
Melanie from him. He had never been in love 
with her (a girl he had seen half a dozen times!) , 
and even if he had been he was not in a position 
to marry her. His fortune was inconsiderable; 
he could not afford to inhabit his old house at 
Middle Lacey, and he lived very happily among 
his dreams — his beautiful dreams. But some- 
times at odd hours when the August heats of 
Rome were very intense, the remembrance, pro- 
voked by moments of unconquerable lassitude, 
of her exquisite face with its clear and chiselled 
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beauty, the strange and decorative fair hair re- 
minding him of some pictured saint of the quattro- 
cento, seemed to emerge from the shadows and 
watch him. It was a little difficult to think of her 
now as Mrs. Godfrey Denne; the attempt baffled 
him. And thus she became a mere memory, full 
of grace and charm and young, fragile loveliness. 

He was, however, compelled to think of her one 
day when the Marchesa Rittoni invaded his 
studio. It was some months since he had seen his 
cousin, for she had been spending the summer 
in the mountains and he did not even know that 
she had returned to Rome. He came forward, 
bowed and looked ruefully at his fingers with 
the little gray clots sticking to them. 

“I am far too dirty to shake hands with you, 
Carol,” he said. 

The Marchesa was fond of her cousin; they 
were old friends. She liked his simplicity, his 
industry, and there was something in his aloof, 
ascetic life which won her sympathy. She was 
one of the only people who knew what propor- 
tionately large sums he gave away in charity, 
reserving but a small part of his income for his 
personal wants. He was a Franciscan tertiary, 
and fulfilled with scrupulous exactitude the spirit 
as well as the letter of the rule. 

“I am sure that it is quite clean dirt,” she said 
smiling. 

She sat down, and looked round the big, bare 
studio with an air of interest. 

“How are you, Simon,” she said, “and how is 
the work?” 

“I am quite well, thank you, and the work is 
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nearly finished,” he answered. “I have been 
wrestling with it practically all the s umm er. I 
shall be able to begin the Pietk soon.” 

“Have you not been away at all?” she asked, 
settling herself upon the big, low divan. 

“Oh, yes. I went to Naples for ten days with 
a party of boys. I wish you could have seen how 
they enjoyed the sea-bathing!” 

“And is that all the holiday you had?” she 
asked. 

“I find holidays so demoralizing,” said Simon. 
“But still, if you do take one, why do you 
burden yourself with these children?” 

“I like gutter brats,” said Simon. 

He proceeded to wash the clay from his fingers, 
then he set the tea things, lit the stove, and put 
the kettle on to boil, performing all these actions 
with a deft and practised precision. Carol 
watched him attentively. 

“Why, where is Beppo?” she said. 

“Beppo really needed a holiday,” answered 
Ellis, smiling. “He has gone to his beloved Tus- 
cany for a month.” 

“And in the meantime?” 

“Oh, a niece of his comes in the morning to 
do for me. And for the rest I manage admirably. 
No — don’t look so alarmed, Carol — I do not do 
my own cooking!” 

“Simon,” she said, “you really ought to marry 
— you want a wife dreadfully!” 

“There is really no room for a wife here,” he 
said, glancing round the studio with its ghostly 
shapes hidden by the wet cloths that draped them. 
But a flush darkened his pale face as he made « 
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the answer. Only once, he thought, had he seen 
the woman he would have cared to marry, and 
he did not wish to remember her now. “You 
have not,” he said with a rather unsuccessful 
effort to speak lightly, “you have not come to 
approach me on behalf of any of the Roman 
matrons?” 

The Marchesa laughed. 

“No, indeed I have not,” she said; “very few 
of them even know of your existence. And artists 
are generally regarded as impecunious and in- 
eligible.” 

“I am glad to think I am ruled out,” he said. 
“I was afraid you had come to insist upon my 
marrying. Now we can talk sensibly.” He 
poured out the tea, fragrant, amber-colored, and 
gave her a cup. 

“Caravan,” she said; “so you have some ex- 
travagances left?” 

“I think this is about the only one. I don’t 
have tea at all unless I am entertaining charming 
ladies. And they so seldom find their way into 
my savage lair!” 

“You never go home to look after that place of 
yours at Middle Lacey?” she said presently. 

“No,” he said carelessly, “but it is very well 
let. My tenant does much more for the people 
than I could. I suppose I am that unspeakable 
thing — an absentee landlord. Even the ‘lion on 
my old stone gates’ seemed to look at me quite 
reproachfully last time I passed ini” 

The Marchesa laughed. “I hear this wife of 
Edgar’s has done a lot to Friars’ Gate,” she said. 

* “Has she?” He wondered why he had always 
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felt that she had come here this afternoon to talk 
about the Ettringtons and Melanie. Perhaps it 
was because he felt a shrinking nervousness at 
hearing her name mentioned, and did not want 
to discuss her marriage even with Carol Rittoni. 

“We met the Dennes at Vallombrosa on their 
honeymoon,” she went on. “You remember 
Melanie Ettrington — that very pretty girl who 
was here in the spring? She married your friend, 
Godfrey Denne.” 

Simon was silent. He idly crumbled a little 
pink, sugary biscuit that bore the name of an 
English firm. 

“I heard they were married,” he said presently. 

“I believe he asked her to marry him directly 
they met again in London,” she said, “and the 
engagement was a very short one; they were 
married at the end of July. We met them about 
a month later, and now they have gone to the Lido 
to bathe, and be devoured by mosquitoes. They 
seem very happy. I was quite agreeably sur- 
prised when I saw them. You know I never 
thought Mr. Denne good enough for Melanie. 
But Olga Roubieski told me long ago that she 
was certain he meant to marry her.” 

“His money was good enough,” Simon bitterly 
interpolated, with an abruptness quite unusual to 
him. 

“Oh, I always understood she was a very 
simple, unworldly girl,” said the Marchesa. 

Simon fixed his large, pale, brilliant eyes upon 
her. 

“Then let us hope that she may remain a very 
simple, unworldly woman,” he said. 
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“Oh, didn’t you like her?” she said. 

“I only saw her about half a dozen times,” he 
cautiously answered; “it is difficult to form an 
opinion so quickly . . . particularly of a person 
who afterward marries a Godfrey Denne!” 

“I thought he was a friend of yours?” 

“An old acquaintance,” Simon corrected her; 
he did not feel at that moment as if he cared to 
lay claim to friendship ; “we were at Oxford to- 
gether. And he has always kept up with me — 
I don’t know why. We have never had much in 
common.” He looked at her whimsically. “And 
when he was here in May he took me into his 
confidence with regard to Miss Ettrington. We 
had both been dining with you, and he came back 
here afterward. It was a coup de foudre — he 
fell in love with her at first sight. I do not mind 
telling you now, Carol, that I threw cold water 
on the scheme. It made him very angry. But 
you see I was quite sure that Lady Ettrington 
would oppose such a match very strenuously, for 
I knew how much she disliked mixed marriages, 
and I never thought for a moment she would 
allow her daughter, who seemed so very young 
and inexperienced, to marry him!” 

“I do not know if they tried to put a stop to 
it at all,” said the Marchesa, taking another slice 
of panetone. “I suppose not, as it was hurried 
on so, and they had it at Friars’ Gate. But I 
have not had a line from any of the Ettringtons. 
Some one told me that Lady Ettrington was in 
very bad health, and wanted to see her daughter 
settled, and she was quite satisfied because Mr. 
Denne was very nice about the religion, and made 
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all the promises and impressed the priests most 
favorably 1” 

“Well, if he made the promises and the settle- 
ments there was nothing to be said against it, I 
suppose,” said Simon. 

“You are really not very nice about it, Simon,” 
she said almost reprovingly; “do you know any- 
thing against him?” 

“Oh, nothing at all — except that I suppose I 
look upon him as a climber. I’m sorry” — he 
smiled penitently, and he had a peculiarly win- 
ning smile. “The fact is, Carol, I don’t like 
mixed marriages, and this one was so terribly 
mixed, wasn’t it? I am a very unworldly person 
myself, and I wish that Miss Ettrington — who 
seemed to be so refreshingly simple and unspoiled 
— could have married a man of her own faith and 
of her own class. But I’ll try not to be un- 
charitable, not to be unfair — especially as you say 
they seemed so happy. Won’t you smoke, 
Carol ?” He pushed a little silver box toward her. 
The Marchesa thoughtfully selected a cigarette 
and began to smoke with a preoccupied air. 
Simon lighted one also. The action seemed to 
soothe him. 

“Are they coming to Rome?” he asked at last, 
thinking that it would be highly inconvenient to 
leave his work again so soon. He did not wish to 
see them, and he could hardly avoid doing so if 
he remained, for even if the Marchesa did not 
insist upon it Godfrey would be certain to look 
him up. 

Godfrey, the triumphant and easy conqueror, 
who had won his bride with such facile speed, 
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was not a person that he felt he could tolerate 
just then. 

“I don’t think so,” she said; “Mr. Denne talked 
of going straight to Naples and embarking from 
there for Tunis. He seems to have bought the 
most wonderful old Arab palace called El- 
Acadie, not far from Carthage, quite close to the 
sea. He says it is enchanting, and he intends to 
spend the whole winter there.” 

“Won’t she mind being so far from her mother 
— especially as you say Lady Ettrington is in 
such bad health?” 

“Melanie didn’t seem to t hink that her mother 
was less well than usual — she has never been very 
strong. Perhaps the report I heard was exag- 
gerated . They were always very devoted to each 
other, and I expect Lady Ettrington feels the 
parting more than her daughter, who is at present 
so very much in love with her husband.” 

“The process of detachment would be inter- 
esting to watch,” said Simon Ellis. “Ah, you 
will accuse me of being uncharitable again, Carol! 
She will find it all such a complete change after 
her Catholic home, will she not?” 

She said: “Oh, that’s what you are afraid of!” 
“The continual dropping,” said Simon; “and 
this plan of taking her completely away, as it 
were. You don’t like mixed marriages, do you, 
Carol?” 

“You forget,” she said with a charming smile, 
“I made one myself. I was a Protestant when 
Cosimo married me. I have always wondered 
how he reconciled it to his conscience to do so!” 
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“He knew you were an angel,” said Simon, 
“but this is a different matter.” 

“Isn’t it natural to think the person you are in 
love with is an angel? Do you not think Mr. 
Denne even might seem one? ...” 

“No — I do not!” said Simon almost violently; 
“I do hope she didn’t deliberately do a very 
worldly thing.” 

“Mixed marriages often turn out extremely 
happily. Look at Olga Roubieski — she con- 
verted her husband, and he made such sacrifices 
that she might bring up her children in her own 
faith.” 

“But honestly, Carol — do you really think 
Mrs. Denne will ever convert Godfrey?” 

“I really don’t see why she shouldn’t,” said the 
Marchesa. 

To utter her name gave him a touch of pain 
that angered him. He resented the pain as well 
as the emotion that prompted it. 

“Well, I can only say that the whole thing has 
surprised me enormously,” Simon went on; “first 
that he should ever have dared to think of her. 
Secondly, that she should ever have given two 
thoughts to him. Thirdly, that they didn’t all 
step in and try to avert such a calamity!” 

But Carol only said: “You should have seen 
them together at Vallombrosa!” 

When his visitor had gone Simon Ellis sat 
motionless for a long time, and the vision of 
Melanie Denne was for once permitted to possess 
the hour and the studio. He was constrained to 
think of her not as a woman whom he could have 
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loved deeply had he allowed himself to do so; 
whom he might have married if a younger, more 
determined man had not stepped in at the very 
moment when he was beginning to feel the 
awakening of love in his own heart, but as one 
perhaps who needed compassion and pity. For 
. . . could she be permanently contented with 
Godfrey Denne, brought up as she had been? 
Marriage for her held the significant permanence 
it must necessarily possess for the Catholic. Re- 
moved from the old environment — he had at least 
taken good care of that — placed under strong and 
perhaps antagonistic influences to those which 
had always swayed and molded her; bereft of all 
sympathy where spiritual things were concerned, 
Simon could not but picture her as a very lonely 
and perhaps very unhappy woman. “Y ou should 
have seen them together at V allambrosa!” . . . 
Carol Rittoni’s words echoed in his ears. It 
seemed strange to him that such a woman as 
Melanie could have loved such a man as Godfrey. 
Yet he knew that many women had loved God- 
frey, or imagined that they loved him, and had 
even in some cases loved him unasked and un- 
requitedly. He was that kind of man. Olga 
Roubieski, who had known him for quite a num- 
ber of years, would have told you the same thing. 
There was something a little fantastic and un- 
usual about him; it was difficult to analyze that 
peculiar, subtle, provocative charm which char- 
acterized him. But it was undoubtedly a charm 
which could and did make an immediate appeal 
to many women. And Godfrey was perfectly 
aware of it ; he had come to rely on it. But Simon 
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had felt that this marriage could never be per- 
mitted; he had had absolute faith in Lady 
Ettrington refusing to allow it. Yet in a few 
weeks the thing had been accomplished. He 
could not understand it. He felt that there 
should have been enforced delay at least. God- 
frey had won all along the line. 

For the moment it had seemed to him almost 
as if Melanie were actually present; now he felt 
that she had drifted away as if in obedience to his 
unexpressed entreaty, an intangible figure, the 
delicate delusion of a dream. . . . And Godfrey 
Denne took her place . . . Godfrey smiling, pur- 
poseful, determined . . . Godfrey as he had 
looked that night when he had first told Simon 
of his love for her, here in this very place. And 
as he remembered each detail of the scene he 
could distinctly visualize Godfrey’s face, sharp, 
dark, pale as ivory, with the thickly growing 
black hair, the dark almost mysterious eyes, in- 
scrutable as an Oriental’s, and expressing some- 
thing too of the hereditary fatalism of the 
Oriental. He could hear his voice speaking in 
that quiet, level way and saying he intended to 
marry Melanie Ettrington. . . . And already 
they had been married nearly three months — and 
Carol Rittoni had seen them on their honeymoon 
and had been struck by their evident happiness. 

Since these ghosts would not leave him he must 
perforce leave them, and taking up his hat he 
went out into the street. He passed the Trevi 
fountain, with its everlasting rush of heavy 
water, went down the narrow Via dell’ Umilt&, 
and so into the Corso. 
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The surging crowd around him — the laughing, 
talking, gesticulating men and women, gay with 
the spontaneous gaiety of the Latin races, were 
at least alive and human; it was almost a relief 
to feel them elbow him as he passed, and to hear 
their merry jests. He turned to the left and 
walked toward the Piazza Venezia. The noisy 
trams sped up and down, swinging round the 
corners. He could hear the cries of the news- 
paper vendors, and one slatternly woman, 
raucous-voiced with much shouting, thrust the 
thin sheet of an evening paper into his hands. He 
mounted a tram that whirled him quickly down 
the street in the direction of St. Peter’s. It was 
his habit in all times of doubt or unhappiness to 
seek consolation there, kneeling before the glow- 
ing, flickering lamps that burned still, as they 
had burned through long ages, before the Con- 
fession of the great Apostle. 
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CHAPTER XX 



M elanie Denne sat near the window of her 
room in the hotel at Viareggio. Godfrey 
had almost at the last moment changed his mind, 
and had resolved to take the boat from Genoa to 
Tunis instead of sailing — as had been his original 
plan — from Naples. 

The October day was brilliantly fine and warm, 
and across a grove of somber ilex-trees, touched 
here and there to bright silver in the sunlight, 
Melanie could see the vivid dark blue of the 
Mediterranean, dotted by little brown and white 
sails. Last night there had been a storm, and, 
though the wind had dropped, the sea was still 
a little disturbed, and showed here and there 
patches of purple and jade-green. Melanie could 
hear the waves breaking on the shore with a dull, 
menacing sound. She had been out for a long 
walk in the Pineta with Godfrey, and when she 
returned and went up alone to her room she found 
a letter from Alice awaiting her. 

As she read it the tears came slowly into her 
eyes. The letter contained bad news. Lady 
Ettrington was ill; she had had first a sharp touch 
of influenza, and it had pulled her down a good 
deal; a slight attack of pneumonia had followed, 
and the doctor was not satisfied with her con- 
dition. Alice did her best to make light of her 
mother’s illness; no mention was made of Lady 
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Ettrington’s dangerous malady, of which, indeed, 
Melanie was still absolutely ignorant. “I do not 
want her to know anything till she comes back,” 
Lady Ettrington had told Alice; “it would only 
worry her and make her anxious, and spoil her 
honeymoon.” 

There was a hint, however — just a tactful 
hint — in Alice’s letter that perhaps Melanie’s 
long honeymoon — she had been married nearly 
three months, hadn’t she? — would soon be ended 
now, and every one hoped that she and Godfrey 
would come back and stay for a few weeks at 
Friars’ Gate before they left to spend the winter 
at El-Acadie. It would give her mother enor- 
mous pleasure to see them both; naturally she was 
feeling the separation from her daughter a good 
deal. 

In spite of the cheerful tone of the letter, Mel- 
anie felt both anxious and alarmed. She had an 
immediate impulse to go and tell her maid to begin 
to pack at once, so that they might leave early 
on the following day. She hoped Godfrey 
would not mind the sudden change of plans very 
much. Still passionately in love with his wife, 
he had endeavored ever since their marriage to 
grant her slightest wish, and to accomplish this 
he would have poured out money like water. His 
only disappointment was that Melanie seemed to 
wish for so little. 

About three months had passed since they had 
left England, and already the old life seemed 
very far away. While they had been traveling 
about from one big crowded hotel to another, 
visiting anew the beautiful northern cities of 
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Italy, she had had no time to feel homesick. Such 
an emotion would, she felt, have been almost dis- 
loyal to Godfrey, whose one thought was to make 
her superlatively happy. And it had all been de- 
lightful. She adored Italy, and Godfrey was at 
his best there. It held, too, the sentimental asso- 
ciation of having been the country of their first 
meeting. Wherever they went Godfrey seemed 
to meet and make friends. In a cosmopolitan 
crowd he always found a host of acquaintances 
of all nationalities, and his extraordinary gifts 
as a linguist astonished Melanie. She had been 
interested and amused all the time, and though 
she was not at all vain, the admiration and atten- 
tion she received gratified her and delighted 
Godfrey. His wide knowledge of the cities they 
had visited and his eager enthusiasm surprised 
her even more than these had done in the tentative 
expeditions they had made together in the first 
days of their acquaintance. She had certainly 
been very happy with a gay and careless happi- 
ness that was quite new to her. And she thought, 
too, that she had never felt so well and strong 
in her life. Her own vitality astonished her. The 
longest expeditions, the most assiduous sight- 
seeing never seemed to fatigue her in the least. 
She was not aware of it, but Godfrey saw from 
day to day that her loveliness became more arrest- 
ing. As a girl she had been almost too tranquil, 
perhaps even lacking in animation. Now her very 
gaiety gave her a new charm. Though she had 
been happy all her life, she felt that until now she 
had never known what happiness meant. Love 
had been a thrilling experience, a dream golden 
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and beautiful. Her fears and scruples had alike 
vanished. Godfrey yielded to her every wish; 
she could feel the force of her own power over 
him. He adored her more from day to day. 

Melanie put down Alice’s letter and looked out 
toward the sea. As the passing clouds sped over 
it in wild, rapid, and menacing battalions, the 
wide expanse of water darkened to indigo, broken 
by lines of white with here and there a gleam 
of emerald. She was so intent upon her thoughts, 
with which the stormy beauty of the sea seemed 
inextricably mingled, that she did not hear the 
door open and Godfrey’s footstep softly ap- 
proach her. 

“Letters?” he said. 

She put it into his hand. “Yes — it is from 
Alice. Read it, please.” 

“Not bad news, I hope?” he said, taking up the 
letter. His one glance at Melanie had sufficed 
to show him that something had disturbed her. 

“It has made me a little anxious,” she said; 
“you see Alice says that mother isn’t well.” 

Godfrey read the letter. Its import was, on 
the face of it, quite unmistakable. It was little 
short of a request that they should return home 
as soon as possible. He threw it down upon the 
table with a gesture of unconcealed impatience. 
Melanie did not seem to notice it. Her thoughts 
were far away, but her eyes were still fixed upon 
the sea. The clouds had passed, and now it lay 
moving and troubled, but blue as a gigantic and 
gleaming sapphire across which the sails flashed 
and gleamed, and the sea-gulls circled tirelessly. 

“I wish Alice wouldn’t write such absurd, up- 
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setting letters,” he said irritably. “Why on 
earth can’t they leave you in peace?” 

There was a new note in his voice — a note 
Melanie had never heard before. She had never 
seen him with ruffled temper, and now she could 
detect in his voice a sullen and resentful anger. 

“This is our wedding journey l ... I won’t 
have it spoiled in this way!” 

Her mind was still, however, too full of anxiety 
to be able to register other disagreeable impres- 
sions. She knew that Alice would not have 
written thus unless there had been some very 
urgent reasons for doing so. All the past weeks 
of happiness seemed for the moment to be blotted 
out; she could think only of Lady Ettrington — * 
of her illness — her wish to see her. Of course 
Godfrey would naturally feel a little annoyed 
at having their honeymoon abruptly terminated 
in this way. He had set his heart upon showing 
her El-Acadie as soon as possible; only this 
morning he had been making exact plans for 
their journey to Tunis. But he must surely see 
that she was not acting from any selfish or 
capricious motive, nor any desire to return home 
for her own pleasure. She felt that in her happi- 
ness, so new and wonderful, she had been almost 
selfishly forgetful of Lady Ettrington, who must 
have missed her a great deal. 

She put her hand on Godfrey’s. “I’m so sorry, 
dear Godfrey,” she said softly; “it is a pity, isn’t 
it? But it can’t be helped. Illness never can be 
helped, can it? But I mustn’t waste time now. 
... I will go and tell Lisette to pack at once.” 
“To pack?” said Godfrey, frowning. 
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“I mean — we must start early, mustn’t we?” 

He looked at her in astonishment not unmixed 
with anger. 

“We are not going to England,” he said with 
great decision. 

“Oh,” she said quickly, “didn’t you read Alice’s 
letter? Mother is ill — she wants mel Of course 
we must go home.” 

“There is no must about it at all, Melanie,” he 
said easily, and with a sudden return of his usual 
good temper. “I am really not going to change 
my plans every time your mother and Alice suffer 
from an attack of nerves. We shall go to Tunis 
early next week as we arranged.” 

She was about to speak, but he interrupted her. 

“No, darling — don’t argue about it, please. 
The matter is really quite settled.” 

A rush of crimson swept her pale face from 
brow to chin. 

“Oh, Godfrey — it isn’t settled at all! I must 
go home — you cannot possibly prevent me ! You 
can go to Tunis if you like, and I will follow you 
directly mother is better, but you must see that 
she is ill — she wants me — we have been away 
nearly three months selfishly enjoying our- 
selves!” 

“I am sorry the time has seemed so long,” said 
Godfrey with smooth irony; “but of course I am 
not going to let you go home alone. You are 
coming with me to Tunis, Melanie. It was 
settled — before we were married — that we should 
spend the winter there.” 

“You are very cruel!” said Melanie passion- 
ately; “and I shall go home whether you come 
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or not! My mother is ill and she wants me!” she 
repeated, almost with violence. 

Godfrey waited a moment; his dark eyes had 
rather a dangerous look, but she was too angry 
to perceive it; then controlling himself with a 
great effort, he said quietly: 

“My dear Melanie — we are not really going to 
have a scene about it, please. And you are not 
going home. Please understand that, and try 
and be reasonable!” 

“You are very cruel, Godfrey,” she said again, 
still in that hurried, passionate voice, strangled 
now with sobs; “and very selfish, but you can’t 
prevent me, and I shall start in the morning!” 
She was too angry herself to notice Godfrey’s 
anger. 

Godfrey looked at her, and then without a word 
went out of the room, closing the door. 

When he had gone she felt that she must have 
been dreaming — so unreal did the scene appear 
to her. They had both been angry, and they had 
both spoken sharp and unkind words to each 
other. It was incredible; she could scarcely be- 
lieve it. 

It was growing late now, and the sun no longer 
shone on the grove of ilex-trees. Twilight was 
drawing a faint purple veil over the scene out- 
side. The sea lay like a gray shadow under the 
fast-darkening sky, and sne could hear the wind 
restlessly stirring in the branches of the ilex- 
trees. She still sobbed a little when Godfrey had 
left her. But her anger had died away, for her 
outbursts of temper were brief as they were rare. 
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She thought she had never in all her life felt so 
violently angry with any one as she had done just 
now with her husband. The emotion had made 
her feel quite sick and exhausted. Her limbs 
trembled; she began to accuse herself of a pitiable 
lack of self-control. Above all, it was terrible 
to think she could have spoken in this way to 
Godfrey. She had called him cruel and selfish. 
She felt now both wicked and remorseful. But 
still ... he must not refuse to let her go home. 
No doubt she had offended him by speaking to 
him like that, but he had always hitherto shown 
himself so ready and eager to grant her least wish 
that he would surely not refuse her this, the first 
important request she had ever made to him. He 
could not possibly deny her this. 

Presently she went to her room, and put on a 
hat and a long, thick, dark coat she often wore 
for traveling. She went quickly downstairs and 
out into the street, making her way toward the 
shore. . . . The wind blew fiercely against her 
throbbing temples ; the touch of it refreshed her. 
She passed the group of straw-built shelters that 
stood in a row along the shore. She and Godfrey 
had often taken refuge in them when they had 
been caught in the rain. There was hardly any 
one about, and she seemed to pass quite un- 
noticed. N ow she could see the mountains darkly 
outlined against the sky, their summits blurred 
by the drifting storm-clouds. Here and there 
they were touched to gleaming silver as if the 
snow had fallen freshly upon them. She could 
see the dark massed shadows of the pine-woods 
coming close to the sandy reaches of the shore 
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that was strewn with tussocks of coarse grass that 
waved in the wind like a woman’s long hair. The 
fresh evening air, sweet and cold, the wind with 
its violently tender caress, the wild breaking of 
the waves, filled her with a sense of strong excite- 
ment. She could see the long line of surf tossing 
its pale, luminous fringes on the sands. The sky 
was alive with scudding clouds that hurried be- 
fore the wind like a fleet of dark ships, fashioned 
in strange, weird shapes, bound for some unim- 
agined haven. She felt anew that sense of almost 
poignant vitality, of consuming energy, that had 
lately possessed her. Her remorse was now acute 
and she intended to go and ask Godfrey’s pardon 
the moment she returned to the hotel. She made 
a simple resolution that she would never speak 
angrily or rudely to him again. 

On her way home she made a little detour, in 
order to go for a moment into the church which 
stood in a side street, a little way from the hotel. 
She found that it was open, and pushing aside 
the heavy leathern curtain she entered. There 
were not many people there. One or two figures 
could be seen kneeling devoutly in the shadows. 
It was a plain, rather bare little church; such 
decorations as there were were cheap and rather 
tawdry. But it held all that Melanie needed 
then — the one priceless Treasure that awaits the 
Catholic in each and all of his churches — the 
Adorable Presence, consoling, tender, attentive, 
ever ready to listen, to pardon, to plead. ... A 
lamp glowed ruby-like before the Tabernacle. 
There was a faint but pervading odor of spent in- 
cense. Presently as Melanie knelt there she saw 
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a priest enter the church and go into one of the 
confessionals near which several penitents were 
kneeling. 

Melanie watched them go in one by one and 
return absolved, with a tranquil and seriously 
peaceful expression on their faces. She said some 
prayers and made an act of contrition so sincere 
that her eyes filled with tears, and she felt as if 
her heart had been pierced with a physical wound. 
Then she, too, slipped into the curtained recess. 
The priest did not know either English or 
French, so when she had said the Confiteor in 
Latin she made her confession in halting, stum- 
bling Italian. After receiving absolution she 
went back to her seat and knelt for a few minutes 
in prayer. She felt strangely calm and happy 
again. 

It was raining heavily when she went back 
into the street, and though the hotel was not far 
off she was thoroughly drenched when she 
reached it, for she had brought no umbrella. Her 
face and hair were wet, and the drops fell thickly 
from the brim of her hat. The sand still clung to 
the damp edges of her skirt. But her face was 
serene and her eyes shone. She hurried upstairs, 
hoping that she would have time to change her 
thmgs before Godfrey came in search of her. But 
he had already missed her for some time past, and 
this rebellious, angry, mutinous Melanie being 
quite unknown to him, he had felt a very real 
anxiety as to her movements when he went to 
her room and found her gone. She had mani- 
fested a spirit that was new to him. He had pic- 
tured her as always docile and easy to deal with. 
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This temper of hers showed him that, if she so 
chose, she could be neither. 

He was waiting on the landing as she came 
quickly up the stairs. Anxiety had rendered him 
irritable. Without a word he opened the door 
of her room, followed her in, and shut it with 
more force than was quite necessary. 

“Now will you tell me where you have been, 
Melanie?” he said. He touched her wet coat. 
“Why — you are simply soaked! What have you 
been doing? I can’t let you go out like this with- 
out telling me!” 

“I am so sorry, Godfrey,” she said quietly; “I 
only went for a walk, and I suppose I went 
farther than I intended. But I want to tell you 
how very, very sorry I am that I spoke as I did to 
you just now. It was very wrong of me — please 
forgive me!” 

She came up to him as a child might have done, 
and put up her face to be kissed. Godfrey was 
mollified, but he did not kiss her. The episode 
had hurt him a good deal. Jealous as he had 
always been of the very strong family feeling that 
existed between his wife and her relations, the 
exhibition of temper she had shown that after- 
noon had annoyed as well as alarmed him. 

So he held her a little away from him and 
looked at her with a slightly satirical expression. 

“I’d rather anyhow,” he said, “that you didn’t 
show your contrition quite so violently — rushing 
out on such a night and getting wet through!” 

Melanie looked at him with quivering lips. She 
did not speak, and Godfrey went on suavely: 

“I am glad, though, that you see you were in 
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the wrong. Y ou really behaved like an unreason- 
able child! And now do take off those wet things 
as quickly as possible. Y ou mustn’t tramp about 
in the pouring rain like a mad woman.” 

His words, so unlike him, so harsh and unex- 
pectedly severe, wounded Melanie deeply; for 
the moment she felt that she could hardly have 
heard him aright. 

“Oh, Godfrey, don’t be angry with me,” she 
said rather piteously; “you haven’t said yet that 
you forgive me.” 

“Forgive! What an absurd word to use,” he 
said with some impatience, moving toward the 
door. “Ring for Lisette and change — you will 
get a chill if you don’t take care.” 

He went out of the room. Melanie was be- 
wildered by his sudden harshness. There was a 
lump in her throat, and her eyes were smarting 
with the tears she was too proud to shed. Of 
course she had behaved very badly — she had been 
extremely aggravating, but she had never sup- 
posed that he would continue to be angry with 
her. Evidently she had offended Godfrey very 
deeply, and had increased his anger by going out 
alone and remaining away so long. She took 
off her wet clothes and put on a very charming 
tea-gown of pale green chiffon trimmed with a 
little silver embroidery that he always admired. 
As she looked at herself in the glass she was satis- 
fied with the effect. Her long walk and the 
boisterous wind had whipped a bright color into 
her cheeks, and her gray eyes were shining. She 
was glad that she had not given way to those 
threatened tears. 
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When she entered their sitting-room she found 
Godfrey leaning back in an arm-chair, near a 
blazing wood fire. He jumped up as she came in. 
He looked at her for a moment and then took her 
in his arms and kissed her. Melanie gave a little 
sigh of relief ; she clung to him. “Darling — how 
cold you are,” he said, and drew her gently nearer 
the fire. 

Still keeping his arms round her, he said: 

“Now tell me where you went to.” . . . But 
his voice was gentle and his eyes sought hers 
adoringly. 

“I went on the shore — down past the Pineta,” 
she said. “I like listening to the sea — it was 
glorious. I think there will be another storm 
to-night.” 

“And then?” said Godfrey. “You were gone 
more than an hour and a half, you know. You 
couldn’t have been walking all that time by the 
sea. Y ou had had a long walk already — you had 
only just come in. Where did you go then?” 

He was afraid she must have gone to telegraph 
to Alice, and announce their intention of return- 
ing home. 

Melanie saw then that her absence had aroused 
some suspicion within his mind. But mindful of 
his old warning, she hesitated to tell him the truth. 

“Won’t you tell me?” he said. “Why, I be- 
lieve I must have frightened youl Was I so 
terrifying, dearest?” 

“I ... I went to church for a little, Godfrey,” 
she said in a low voice. 

“What made you go to church?” he asked in 
surprise. 
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“To pray,” said Melanie. 

“For me?” he said. 

“For us both,” she said. “We had never dis- 
agreed before. It seemed so dreadful that we 
could be so angry with each other.” 

Godfrey looked at her strangely. 

“And then — when you had prayed?” he said. 

“Godfrey — do you really wish to know? Very 
well, then I went to confession. I was very sorry 
I had spoken so rudely — so angrily — to you. It 
was very wrong of me. But I lost my 
temper. ...” 

Godfrey’s face was oddly immobile. Her words 
chilled him. So even the very intimacy of their 
private disputes was not to be suffered to remain 
secret. This was the first time since their mar- 
riage that he had been aware of her going to 
confession. It awoke within him a thousand 
jealous misgivings. It seemed to divide him in- 
finitely from Melanie. He drew apart from 
her, folded his hands behind his back and said 
coldly: 

“Who did you go to confession to?” 

“I do not know who the priest was, Godfrey. 
He was an Italian, and he came in to hear the 
confessions of some people who were there. So 
I took the opportunity.” 

Godfrey was silent. She added with an effort: 
“You see I have always been taught that if I had 
done anything to . . .to offend God, I ought to 
go and obtain His forgiveness as soon as possible. 
Not to delay.” It was as if she were trying to 
reach to him across the gulf that separated them, 
and of which he had never before been so pro- 
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foundly, so forlornly aware. She seemed to him 
then elusive, enigmatic, almost intangible. 

“What did you say?” he asked, his brows 
knitted in a heavy frown, less of anger than of be- 
wilderment. 

“Oh, I can’t tell you that, Godfrey — we are 
not supposed to speak of our confessions.” 

He put his hand lightly on hers. 

“But, dearest, don’t you think that under the 
circumstances it was most unnecessary?” 

He made her feel a little afraid — as if he in- 
tended that this thing should come between them. 
When she had lost her temper that afternoon he 
had been cold and controlled. He had not been 
angry; she felt that she could have borne his 
anger and reproaches more easily. 

“All this,” he said still suavely, “is horribly 
morbid. I wish you could see it in the same light 
as I do. You were rather rude to me — you lost 
your temper completely when I attempted to 
oppose you. But wasn’t it enough for you to 
come and tell me you were sorry? Why should 
you go and pour out our private affairs into the 
ears of this priest?” 

“But, Godfrey — I do not say anything about 
our private affairs ; I’m not allowed to mention a 
third person’s name in the confessional. ... I 
only say ...” She hesitated. 

“You only say?” he prompted her. 

“That I accuse myself of anger — or of what- 
ever I may have done. ... Of having lost my 
temper — and spoken unkindly. ...” 

“Do you really mean that this was what you 
were brought up to do?” he asked. 
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“I thought you knew. ...” 

“I suppose I knew in theory. I hadn’t looked 
at it close!” 

“And now that you have looked at it close?” 
“Dear Melanie — I think it all most unwhole- 
some and very exaggerated. It was all very well 
when you were a little girl at a convent school, 
and required discipline as all children do, but 
now you are in a very different position. I know 
your Church only requires that you should go to 
confession once a year — at Easter or thereabouts 
— and I don’t in the least wish you to forego that 
rule, but I can’t — I simply can’t — have you 
running out like this at all kinds of odd hours, 
whenever you have been behaving as we all behave 
when we can’t get exactly what we want!” 
Melanie was silent. 

At last she said in a very low tone: “I am sorry 
I went out to-night without telling you. ... I 
was angry and upset.” She looked at him pite- 
ously. “I was so miserable about my mother. 
And, Godfrey, don’t you see that these things 
have made me what I am . . . have helped to 
make me the Melanie you cared for enough to 
marry?” 

“Oh, the result was all right,” he assured her, 
smiling. “But it’s done its work now — you could 
push this kind of thing too far. You might con- 
ceivably let it come between us, Melanie!” 

She desperately said: “It has always been be- 
tween us. From the first ! Only then you seemed 
not to care. ...” 

Godfrey was silent. She had then clearly 
visualized the position. Though she was so young 
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it would be more difficult to influence her than 
he had supposed. She was aware of the things 
that had always been between them. But for 
himself — he had been just the fool whom love 
can blindfold so effectually I With a bitter self- 
contempt he said: “Yes — I did care. I cared 
enough to bind my own hands with those harsh 
promises. I was in your power. You knew 
that, and your mother knew it, and Father Julian 
knew it!” 

As she stood there he was more than ever con- 
scious of her grace and charm. He knew that 
had it all been made twice as difficult for him he 
would still have surmounted those obstacles; he 
would still have come — if need be through fire 
and water — to make her his wife. But the bridge 
that hung across the chasm was a frail one. He 
moved a step nearer and took her in his arms. 

“Melanie . . . beloved . . . ” he said. His lips 
touched hers; he held her silently. “We must 
never quarrel . . he whispered at last; “that 
would be too horrible. ...” 

“And about going home, Godfrey?” she said; 
“you think we ought to now, don’t you? I do 
wish to see my mother so very much. We could 
manage a fortnight quite well, couldn’t we?” 

Almost insensibly he relaxed his hold. 

“No, Melanie,” he said; “we are not going 
home this side of Christmas. I have telegraphed 
to Genoa for our cabins, and we shall leave for 
Tunis next week as we arranged. You must tell 
Alice when you write that we cannot alter our 
plans.” 

This time she did not reply. He was her hus- 
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band, and she had of her own will and in defiance 
of advice given him the right to decide where she 
should go and what she should do. It was the 
more vitally necessary that she should give way 
absolutely in all temporal things, since in spiritual 
ones she was bound sooner or later to oppose him. 

“So we won’t say any more about it, he con- 
tinued ; “Alice’s letter has brought us to the verge 
of serious quarrelling. Surely you must have 
realized that you chose between me and your fam- 
ily when you married me, Melanie.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I suppose I did. ...” 

“And you knew that I never cared to spend 
much time in England — especially in the winter?” 
She said only: “Yes, Godfrey — but my 
mother’s illness has frightened me.” 

“I hope Alice won’t often write these upsetting 
letters,” he said. 

“She wouldn’t write them — if they were not 
necessary.” 

Something of his old dislike of Lady Ettring- 
ton crept into his heart. He feared her influence 
over his wife; it was so strong, so unassailable; he 
did not wish to subject her to it again for a long 
time. His jealous adoration could not endure 
any rival. He was more than ever determined 
that she should not go home. 

He was quite well aware that his real reason 
for refusing Melanie’s request, that they might 
at least visit England before going to Tunis, was 
a very selfish one. He wished to take his wife 
completely away from her old surroundings, to 
achieve in fine the process of detachment from 
her mother. He knew that Lady Ettrington’s 
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influence over her daughter had been, and still 
was, a very strong one, and it had been one that 
also upheld in its strictest sense the authority and 
power by which the Catholic Church dominates 
the souls of her children. Until he married 
Melanie he had had no real experience of that 
power and its far-reaching effects. And he saw 
it was a force not to be despised nor to be treated 
lightly; it was a formidable religious organiza- 
tion that held his wife under its dominion. 

Melanie did not at first penetrate into his 
motive for keeping her apart from her mother. 
He wished, he said, to have her all to himself ; he 
could not bear the thought of terminating their 
honeymoon, he should like it to go on forever. 
Surely she loved him sufficiently to be content 
alone with him. These arguments prevailed. 
Melanie loved him too well not to be convinced 
by them. She hid her growing nostaglia from 
him. For him she had renounced the dear and 
secure and simple life she had led with her 
mother. She made the sacrifice cheerfully after 
that initial mutiny. Godfrey was delighted with 
her docility, and assured himself that only a little 
firmness was required to make Melanie immedi- 
ately reasonable. The matter was not again re- 
ferred to, and perfect harmony once more pre- 
vailed. 
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T he voyage to Africa proved a very stormy 
one, for the autumn gales had set in, strewing 
the Mediterranean with wrecks. Melanie, who 
was not at all a good sailor, was from the moment 
of their departure quite prostrated with sea- 
sickness. Godfrey, on the contrary, liked the 
sea; he had owned a yacht in his time, and had 
frequently made long voyages. He was at first 
surprised and then alarmed at his wife’s con- 
dition. But when she suddenly had an attack of 
fainting his fears were definitely aroused; the 
ship’s doctor was called in, and it was some time 
before Melanie yielded to his treatment and re- 
covered consciousness. During that period of 
agonized waiting Godfrey suffered intolerable re- 
morse, which the doctor did nothing to allay. He 
was an Italian, and his opinion of English hus- 
bands, though largely based on hearsay, was by 
no means a flattering one. 

“Ma chet Why did you bring la signora this 
voyage?” he demanded, as he followed Godfrey 
into an adjoining cabin. 

He had by that time succeeded in bringing 
Melanie round, had dosed her with champagne 
and brandy, and had watched her fall asleep with 
an air of evident satisfaction. 

Godfrey turned very white. 

232 
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“We haven’t been married long,” he said, “and 
I had no idea she was such a bad sailor I” 

“But surely — you must have known that she 
couldn’t stand the sea! We started in a storm 
that was enough to frighten the devil! And in 
her condition ” 

“Her condition?” said Godfrey very uneasily. 

His lips trembled; he could almost hear Ins 
heart beating. 

“She is going to have a child,” said the doctor 
with brutal frankness. “Are you going to tell 
me you didn’t know it? And to bring her this 
long voyage — at this time of year!” He lifted 
up his hands with a gesture of so expressive a 
nature that Godfrey was literally unable to make 
any reply. It conveyed anger, contempt, impa- 
tience ; and he shrank before it. 

“I ... I didn’t know,” he said, feeling help- 
less and horribly guilty. “You don’t mean it’s 
going to do her any real harm?” 

“Harmr said the doctor. “Why, it’s done her 
harm already! She is not at all robust and she is 
very young — these English girls look like chil- 
dren. . . . She needs all the care you can give 
her — a tranquil, normal life! I gather that you 
are a rich man — that you had no reason for going 
to Tunis now except for your own pleasure. If 
it had been a matter of necessity that would have 
been another thing. . . . Why did you not take 
her straight back to England, if you couldn’t stay 
in Italy?” 

“I didn’t know ...” said Godfrey again. “I’d 
no idea. . . . When will it be?” 

“Oh, not for another six months, I should say,” 
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he answered ; “but as I tell you, she isn’t strong — 
she needs care — tranquillity — a quiet life. She 
mustn’t knock about the world like thisl” 

The doctor went away, for he had other 
patients to attend to, though none who gave him 
so much cause for alarm as Melanie had done. 
Godfrey, left alone, lay down on the sofa in his 
cabin, his brain in a whirl. Fate seemed to be 
fighting against him. £ven the doctor seemed 
to regard him as a selfish monster, and yet he had 
only acted in ignorance. But his conscience was 
by no means clear. He had brought Melanie here 
against her will; her one wish had been to return 
home. And though she had said no more about 
it, he had once or twice thought he could detect 
traces of tears on her face during those last days 
in Italy. 

The increasing violence of the storm preyed 
on his nerves. His cabin was one of the largest 
in the ship, and there were two portholes against 
which the waves seemed now to hurl themselves 
with savage fury, as if they were determined to 
force an entry. He could hear the wind howling 
tempestuously in the rigging; he could feel the 
vessel straining to fight her way through that 
raging sea. Presently he began to forget the storm, 
and his thoughts became absorbed with Melanie, 
and with the news the doctor had just imparted to 
him. So . . . there was going to be a child. He 
wondered if Melanie knew, and why she had kept 
this secret knowledge from him. So soon, too . . . 
it was almost too soon. He had so wished to have 
Melanie to himself for a long, long time. He 
had pictured an indefinitely prolonged love idyll 
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passed in the romantic surroundings of his old 
Arab palace at El-Acadie, spent entirely in the 
company of his beautiful young wife. It was to 
have been a delicious seclusion, far from the 
world. But if she were going to be ill and fanci- 
ful and nervous — if this new development were 
to make her health a definite cause for anxiety — 
his dream would soon be at an end. He would 
have to take her home. She had seemed so strong 
and well all the time they had been in Italy ; she 
had never once complained of fatigue. Why had 
she not mentioned it? Why had she not adduced 
this as a reason for their return to England? It 
would have been a powerful plea, and one he 
could scarcely have disregarded. He crept back 
into her cabin. Torments of self-reproach, of 
uneasy remorse, filled his heart. It seemed to him 
that already he had been tried and found 
wanting. 

Melanie was lying very still with her eyes shut; 
her face was whiter than the pillows on which 
her bright hair rested in heavy golden masses. 
Her hands were clasped together upon her breast. 
Round her neck he could see the little gold cruci- 
fix she always wore attached to its slim chain. 
She did not stir as he approached. A strange 
joy thrilled him. He forgot his temporary an- 
noyance, and remembered only that a child was to 
be bom of their great love. He bent down, and 
kissed Melanie with a caress so light and gentle 
it did not at first awaken her. He did not want 
to disturb her; he only wished her to know that 
he was near her, that he loved her as never before. 
She opened her eyes and gazed at him tranquilly. 
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“Godfrey — is that you? I’m ever so much 
better. Did I frighten you? Poor boy!” 

He bent over her and whispered: “You should 
have told me — you should have told me! Didn’t 
you know how glad I should be?” 

He was still smarting under the lash of the 
doctor’s words. Godfrey hated to be thought in 
the wrong. 

“I wasn’t quite sure,” she said. 

“You’ve never felt ill or out of sorts?” he said. 
She shook her head. “Not till I walked too far 
that night at Viareggio. It was my own fault.” 
“But if you had told me,” he quietly said, for 
the wish to make amends was still keenly upper- 
most, “I might have considered it best for you to 
go home — as you wished.” 

Melanie smiled. “Oh, but perhaps it won’t be 
very long before we shall be able to go,” she said. 

They talked together for a little time in hushed, 
subdued voices. Godfrey did not leave her until 
she had fallen asleep. 

He was one of the few passengers who pre- 
sented themselves that night at dinner — a meal 
which was served under quite stupendous diffi- 
culties, owing to the practical inability of the 
stewards to keep their feet with the ship lurching 
at such a preposterous angle. Fortunately for 
them very few people were in a condition to re- 
quire food. Such dishes as were successfully 
brought into the saloon were handed with the 
utmost difficulty. Godfrey, like most good sail- 
ors, was especially hungry in a storm; he had 
some champagne and was able to do justice to 
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the cook’s efforts. He had, however, scarcely fin- 
ished when a hurried message was brought to him 
by the steward, begging him to go to his wife at 
once. He made his way as best he could down the 
companion and along the dark passage into the 
cabin. 

“I simply couldn’t bear it any longer, God- 
frey ... I was so dreadfully frightened l . . . 
Please don’t leave me alone. I am sure we are 
going to be shipwrecked 1” Melanie clung to his 
hand and burst into tears. 

Godfrey did his best to calm her. “My darling 
— there really is not the least danger. Why 
didn’t you send for me sooner?” 

“I hate the sea,” she moaned. “I never knew 
how much I hated it until now. It seems just 
like a cruel, devouring monster. Look at that 
great wave, Godfrey 1” She gave a shrill scream 
as a tremendous wave thundered against the port- 
hole, darkening it. “Think what it must be like 
outside 1” 

Her nerves were on edge. While he had im- 
agined her to be peacefully sleeping, she had been 
lying there a prey to ever-increasing terror. Her 
maid was too ill to be of the slightest use; the 
stewardess’s hands were quite full, and Godfrey’s 
absence had begun to seem like an eternity. 

“Oh, why did we come? Why didn’t we go 
straight home ? I want my mother so much ! She 
has always been with me whenever I was ill.” 
She sobbed weakly. 

“Darling — you are not really ill,” he tried to 
assure her; “you have only been dreadfully sea- 
sick, and then the storm has upset your nerves. 
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We shall be there to-morrow morning, and then 
in a few hours we shall be safely at El- 
Acadie. ...” 

“But there is all this dreadful dark night to be 
faced. And I am so frightened. ...” 

“Oh, we won’t take another voyage for ever so 
long, Melanie,” he said; “and you mustn’t be 
frightened really. See — I am going to sit quite 
near you — I won’t leave you again. . . . I’ve 
been in much worse storms than this.” He sat 
down near her and took her hand. With a sudden 
pang he perceived, as if for the first time, its 
whiteness, its slim fragility. Beautiful and slen- 
der as it was, it was not the hand of a strong 
woman. It was the hand of an idealist, delicate, 
sensitive, nervous. But as he touched it almost 
involuntarily with his lips he seemed to realize 
with a fresh wonder that for good or ill it was in 
his keeping, and that he had chosen it in defiance 
of warning and advice. 

All through the night the storm raged with 
ever-increasing violence, and Melanie, frightened 
and almost hysterical, was again attacked by re- 
newed faintness. Godfrey was obliged to sum- 
mon the doctor, whom he did not at all desire to 
see again; their last interview had left anything 
but a pleasing impression upon his mind. But 
the doctor said little ; he restored her to conscious- 
ness, and later administered a hypodermic in- 
jection, which soon produced slumber. Godfrey 
still remained sitting beside his wife, but after 
some hours he rose and threw himself upon the 
sofa. He did not dare go to sleep, and indeed 
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his mind was so restless and active that he had 
little wish to do so. He gave himself up to the 
remembrance of the day’s happenings, and the 
new knowledge which it had brought to him. 

Melanie was still restless in her sleep, and 
sometimes her breath came in a quick sob. This 
sound, so pitiful and unusual, touched Godfrey 
to acute remorse; he blamed himself afresh for 
his selfishness in taking her on this voyage, and 
for his criminal carelessness of her well-being. 

As he lay there in a half-reclining posture he 
began to turn over idly in his mind the difficulties 
of his position, which would certainly be increased 
rather than diminished by the advent of the child. 

This was the child in view of whose possible 
coming he had made those odious pre-nuptial 
promises. It was to be a Catholic because his wife 
was a Catholic, and she would bring it up, as she 
had herself been brought up, strictly, piously, de- 
voutly. In her endeavor to make it a good 
Catholic she would be assisted by priests, by the 
whole powerful machinery of the Church — the 
Church that she loved and feared to offend. He 
had the feeling that in this matter he was to be 
deliberately set aside. And what would the 
world say of a man who could not control the 
religious education of his children? What would 
his father have said if he had lived? “You’re a 
d d little fool, Godfrey 1” had been the con- 

temptuous sneer he had perpetually hurled at his 
second son during his lifetime. More delicate 
and less manly than his brothers, he had often 
“funked,” as Jay would tell him, the games and 
physical feats which delighted the other two. 
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Jay and Richard would be justified in repeating 
the sneer in the future. But he had promised, 
faithfully, solemnly. Of course such promises 
had very frequently been but indifferently kept; 
there had been cases when an appeal to an Eng- 
lish court of law had been successful in annulling 
them; it was possible to have them set aside as 
invalid and not binding. But to achieve this a 
definite rupture between the parents must almost 
unavoidably ensue. He realized now that it had 
been his own scarcely formulated intention to en- 
deavor, during the first years of their married life, 
to mold Melanie to his own ideas, to instil into 
her his own views and a desire that they should be 
carried out rather than her own. At present she 
— so fresh still from the Friars’ Gate atmosphere 
— was intolerant and bigoted as a natural result 
of her education and environment. That was why 
he would have preferred that a few years should 
pass before children should be bom to them. 
There would thus have been more time to change 
her, to broaden her mind. This could not be the 
work of a day. But she was still very young; her 
love for him, which had prevailed in spite of many 
obstacles and hindrances, was a powerful factor 
in his favor; her nature was a docile and sub- 
missive one; her will was assuredly less strong 
than his own. When he married her he had felt 
himself to be perfectly indifferent to the various 
forms under which Christianity was still pre- 
sented to the world. But now he was no longer 
so indifferent. She had already taught him some- 
thing of the strength and power and inexorable 
immutability of the Church and her laws. And 
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on no subject were her laws so fixed, so unyield- 
ing, so uncompromising, as those which guarded 
the Sacrament of Marriage. He had himself been 
compelled to submit to them without reserve — he 
an Englishman and a Protestant 1 He had read 
the innumerable angry letters published of late 
in the English press on the subject of the widely 
discussed Ne Temere decree. They had held for 
him a personal signification. But he had bowed 
to laws which he considered alien before he had 
been permitted to marry Melanie. And he had 
seen with uncompromising clearness that in the 
event of his refusal to satisfy the priest on this 
point, Melanie, although she cared for him very 
deeply, would have declined to marry him. It 
might break her heart, but she would not disobey 
nor rebel. She was upheld by the Church, its 
strength gave her a factitious strength that sup- 
ported her weakness. . . . He was penetrating a 
little farther into that undiscovered country of 
which Simon Ellis had spoken — a country hedged 
in by implacable laws, spiritual laws immutable as 
death; something of the tremendous force, of the 
far-reaching effect of them, seemed to touch him 
now. They enfolded his child before it was bom. 
The Church stood ready to claim him as her own ; 
his heritage of faith was prepared for him; she 
was waiting to wield spiritual supremacy over 
him from the hour of his birth. And he, Godfrey, 
seemed to stand there powerless before over- 
whelming odds. Suddenly he saw the gulf that 
was set between him and his wife — a wider and 
stormier sea than that which now beat against the 
vessel that was bearing them to Africa. Love 
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had bridged that gulf with a fragile ferry, across 
which they had come so swiftly into each other’s 
arms. Yet the complications and difficulties 
threatened to increase rather than diminish. The 
child, that normally should bring husband and 
wife into a more beautiful and exquisite intimacy, 
was threatening to divide them even more arbi- 
trarily. Theirs would surely be a house divided 
against itself, unless one of them in the meantime 
should surrender. He had not the least idea how 
passionately Melanie desired his conversion; she 
had seen how unwise it would be to betray this 
wish to him, and she had hidden it carefully since 
her one timidly expressed hope, on the day of 
their engagement, that this grace might be given 
to him. He had a stronger and more obstinate 
nature than she had ; he was also ten years older, 
and he intended, like most men, to be master in his 
own house, and to decide all important questions. 
Yet he had surrendered his authority in this mat- 
ter of such vital importance. Now he saw that it 
was not a simple question of ruling Melanie. She 
was already ruled; she was bound by spiritual 
chains he could not sever. If there were ever to 
be a definite conflict between them, he could not 
hope to prove the victor without calling down the 
world’s contumely upon himself, as a man who 
had deliberately betrayed his own word. He had 
made the promises so lightly ; he had assured Lady 
Ettrington with glib ease that he would never 
interfere with her daughter’s religion, and that 
any children of the marriage should be brought 
up in her own faith. He had repeated these 
asseverations more solemnly to her confessor be- 
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fore any question of the marriage could be enter- 
tained. His position had been a difficult one; he 
had been hard-pressed, and this was the only way 
in which he could make the path comparatively 
smooth. He was aware that her family, with the 
possible exception of Lady Margot, had not 
wished for the marriage, and he knew that any 
refusal or reluctance on his part to comply with 
the irreducible minimum of their demands would 
awaken active opposition on theirs. He dwelt 
upon all these things past and future with an in- 
describable bitterness. He always thought of 
that night as being pregnant with some of the 
most bitter experiences of his life. He seemed 
to lose for the time all sense of proportion. He 
and Melanie were bound together in a prison- 
house from which they could not escape; neither 
her hands nor his own could break the chains that 
divided, even while they entwined and fettered, 
them. The storm that raged outside seemed to 
him symbolic of the forces that waged war within 
him. He was haggard and weary when the gray 
cold light of dawn flooded the cabin. The wind 
had dropped; the sea was much calmer; he could 
hear Melanie’s voice calling him timidly. 

He approached her. 

“Are you better, dearest?” he said. 

“Yes — I slept — but I had dreadful dreams. 
It must have been that stuff the doctor gave me — 
I won’t have any more. But you — you haven’t 
been to bed, Godfrey!” 

“No,” he said, “I stayed here with you. I 
thought the storm might wake you up and 
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frighten you again. But it’s over — it is going to 
be a lovely morning.” 

“And didn’t you sleep at all, Godfrey?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, I’m not made of sugar, you know,” he 
gaily assured her; “I can go without sleep for 
one night.” He bent down and kissed her. The 
thought came to him that he must guard her as 
far as possible from all suffering. His own sacri- 
fices must be poured out as a libation before the 
human altar of their love. There was no gulf 
between them. Love — the bridge that spans — 
had conquered it. Again he kissed her with a 
passionate tenderness. He would never ask her 
to surrender one of her beautiful ideals. For love 
of her he felt he could make any sacrifice, how- 
ever difficult and repugnant. 

Melanie sank back upon the pillows, tranquil 
and exhausted. His kiss had given her peace. 
She loved his love; she loved, too, to feel its 
strength enfolding and protecting her. It soothed 
all her fears. She put out her arms and drew his 
face down to hers, holding him thus while he 
kissed her. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



F bom the windows of the old Arab palace — a 
mass of blanched building with dome and 
tower, set within high white walls — Melanie 
Denne could see the beautiful Gulf of Tunis lying 
outspread before her. The sea, calm and flat as 
a great shield, was colored like a deep and clear 
sapphire, matching the blue flame of the African 
sky that hung above it. Outlined against the sky 
to the south she could see the twin purple peaks 
of Bou-Komeiin with the sharp spire of Djebl 
R’sas, and beyond them the fair coast-line that 
reminded her rather of Italy, with its shining 
white towns and villages clinging like a fringe of 
pale jewels to the shore. From the other side 
of the house she could look upon the great hill of 
Byrsa, where the immortal Dido once held sway, 
now crowned with the immense Cathedral, the 
white buildings of monastery, seminary and con- 
vent. Between there lay a golden-colored tract 
of ground, desolate for the most part, and empty 
as cornfields and vineyards are apt to look when 
harvest and vintage are things of the past. 
Scarcely a stone remained to tell of that once 
strong city — whose glory and power had so 
threatened the peace and security of the Roman 
Empire that it had been forced to pronounce her 
doom in those three words, “delenda est Car- 
thago.” ... So complete was that destruction — 
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recommended with grim insistence by Cato — that 
there is little now left to tell of her past glory 
or to assist in reconstructing any part of that once 
arrogant and conquering city of the South. 

Melanie’s first view of Tunis had been from 
the steamer as it went slowly up the canal, past 
the ancient port of La Goulette with its clustered 
houses and tall factory chimney. The white city 
— the Flower of the West — lay steeped in the 
early morning sunshine that flickered on the Salt 
Lake, and lit up with brilliant splendor the de- 
licious coast terminating in the sharply outlined 
shape of Cape Bon dipping its arm into the 
Mediterranean. She wondered if to them, as to 
Scipio, it was of good augury. She could see the 
white beauty of the domes and minarets thrust 
into the blue, above the long lines of houses that 
dipped down to the quay. Flights of rosy fla- 
mingoes passed above her head making their way 
across the smiling blue waters of El-Bahira. It 
was the first time that she had experienced the 
spell cast by the South — the South of palm-trees 
and mosques, of sapphire skies and soft, aromatic 
breezes and brilliant sunshine. She had so far 
recovered from the effects of her voyage that she 
yielded at once to Godfrey’s eager desire to motor 
out immediately to their new home. 

She had been there little more than a week, and 
the tranquil days, during which she had never 
once passed beyond the high white walls of El- 
Acadie, had been full of restful enjoyment. 
Letters had met her on arrival bringing good 
news of Lady Ettrington, who now seemed to 
have partially recovered from her illness. There 
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was, she felt, no need to be anxious, and though 
the letters awakened the old ache of nostalgia, 
she did not let Godfrey know of it. She could see 
that his heart was simply set on El-Acadie, and 
she must try and be content there during the next 
month or two. 

Godfrey was enthusiastic in his admiration for 
the place and its surroundings. He threw himself 
into the task 9 f planning improvements and alter- 
ations, in addition to those which had already 
been carried out since his last visit. 

His dream had come true, and so quickly that 
he could scarcely believe in his own happiness. 
He had dreamed of the days when they should 
be here together in a beautiful seclusion away 
from all the world. He felt that nothing was 
needed now to complete his own transcendent 
bliss. He was glad that he had not yielded to 
Melanie’s entreaties to return to England. In 
those first days at El-Acadie they seemed to taste 
anew the unalloyed happiness of their honey- 
moon. 

And indeed the place was lovely. In the gar- 
den the orange trees were hung with golden 
globes of ripening fruit, and the plaquemines — 
the beautiful apples of the Hesperides — rivalled 
them in the brightness of their coloring. Tall, 
feathery date-palms lifted their fronds proudly 
against the warm and deep blue of the sky. 
Tangled masses of bougainvillea tossed careless 
and vagrant crimson clusters over the roof, and 
twined up the slim decorated pillars and arches 
of the patio. Dark cypresses shaded the little 
paths that led from the garden down to the sea 
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where a private bathing-place had been made. 
Although it was November, Godfrey bathed 
nearly every day. The open-air life suited him 
and he became tanned and brown ; he looked more 
vigorous than he had done in London. Spare, 
lithe, and graceful, he had never seemed so splen- 
didly handsome in Melanie’s eyes as he did when 
swimming in the deep, calm waters below El- 
Acadie, or springing up the path on his return, 
lightly clad in a coarse brown burnous he had 
bought in the Souks. 

A wave of heat — unusual so late in the year — 
had set in soon after their arrival. Melanie en- 
joyed sitting out under the shade of the trees in 
the garden or reclining on a couch upon the ter- 
raced roof, watching with indolent attention the 
orange and white sails of the gay little feluccas 
cutting their way across the blue Mediterranean, 
and the long trails of smoke that floated like a 
scarf of black gauze in the wake of a departing 
steamer. And as in Italy, she felt a revival of 
physical strength and her old energy returned. 
Sometimes in the evening she and Godfrey would 
go up onto the roof together and look at the 
Cathedral outlined against the red west, and at 
the soft, fading landscape over which the sunset 
drew veils of deep purple that blotted out the 
gleaming blue and silver of the Salt Lake, and 
hid the white mirage-like city of Tunis from their 
eyes. 

When she had recovered from her journey they 
often motored in to Tunis in the morning, and 
Melanie was charmed with the Oriental mystery 
of the Souks of the Medina — that wonderful' 
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labyrinth of bazaars that lies so close to the 
European town, and yet so separated from any- 
thing Occidental that it seems to belong to another 
world, the furtive, secret, splendid world of Islam. 
She learned to love those tiny, dim shops set in 
the whitewashed tunnels, where each street was 
set apart for its own industry or craft. The Souk 
des Femmes was crowded in the morning with 
two long rows of black-veiled women, selling 
strange embroideries and delicate muslins and 
cloths, as well as combs and jewels and amber 
necklaces, which they held out toward her with 
their lean henna-stained fingers. Mysterious 
dark eyes looked into hers from the shadow of 
the veils. She felt as if she had suddenly pene- 
trated into the mysterious subterranean world 
which held the limitless palace of Peri-Banou. 
Here and there a square aperture cut in the roof 
admitted a diffused light, through trespassing 
garlands of verdure, from the blue African sky. 
There was no lack of color in this shadowy world, 
for the gleam of Oriental wares flickered like 
imprisoned sunlight, and rich hangings and car- 
pets enclosed kaleidoscopic rainbow hues that 
acquired a new value in the gray gloom that sur- 
rounded them. Many of the columns were 
painted with green and scarlet spirals, with a 
narrow intervening line of white. The roof of 
one Souk, where the tailors sat and worked, was 
vaulted with wooden beams of a warm, rich 
brown, and its gaily painted columns were spoils 
brought from Carthage. Melanie stood and 
watched the men sitting cross-legged on the 
ground, decorating the fine cloth or silk with deli- 
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cate embroidery. Near them stood a little boy, 
patient and still as only the Oriental can be, hold- 
ing in his small crossed hands four interlaced 
threads of silk to enable the worker to make in- 
tricate patterns with his needle of those woven 
strands. Melanie soon became accustomed to the 
sounds of the different Souks where the handi- 
crafts were so tirelessly carried on, the creaking 
of the wooden looms in the Souk de laine, the soft 
and rhythmic sweeping that greets the ear in the 
Souk des Checchias, where the red cloth is 
brushed indefatigably until it has acquired the 
soft, velvet-like nap required for the fez of the 
wealthy. But best of all she liked the scented 
Souk-el-attarin, where the magic perfumes of the 
East are for sale in the tiny, delicately decorated 
flacons, the precious attar of roses — the most 
sweet and expensive, of which one drop seems to 
hold the delicious essence of all the gardens of 
Shiraz — the exquisite jasmine, and the amber, 
most Oriental and pervasive of all. 

Melanie sat on one of the little wooden seats 
placed just outside the shop and at right angles 
to it, while Godfrey sat opposite to her, delighted 
with her evident enjoyment of the new and 
strange scenes. 

“This is the scent for brides, madame,” said 
the young, dark-eyed vendor, gazing with evi- 
dent admiration at this fair woman from the 
North. He had divined at once that this hand- 
some couple must be bride and bridegroom, and 
he was acquainted with the frequent prodigality 
of European husbands on their honeymoon. His 
most precious and expensive perfumes must be 
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placed before this lady. To Melanie’s delight 
he touched the sleeve of her coat with the little 
glass stopper on which he had placed a drop of 
delicious scent. “Amber for the bride, madame,” 
he said quietly in French. 

“Oh, I should like a flacon of amber,” said 
Melanie eagerly. “Is it very expensive?” 

“Madame, it is expensive, but it is less so than 
the attar of roses. But Monsieur would not like 
you to leave Tunis without buying some of the 
attar of roses.” And he put a drop on her little 
gloveless hand. 

She held it out to Godfrey. 

“Oh, isn’t it delicious?” she said. 

But Godfrey’s thoughts had wandered back to 
the scene of the Rittonis’ dinner-party in Rome, 
when Melanie had seemed to him a troubling and 
wonderful vision in her white dress, with the long 
string of amber beads falling over its whiteness. 

He said slowly, speaking like one in a dream: 
“When I saw you that night at the Rittonis’ you 
wore a necklace of amber. And you made me 
think of two cold, pure things — amber and 
snow!” 

Melanie flushed a little. His eyes darkened 
curiously as they rested upon her. 

“So I may have the amber?” she said. 

“You must have flacons of amber, and attar of 
roses, and jasmine, and anything else you like,” 
he said. 

She asked the price, a thing which she knew 
Godfrey detested doing. When the man named 
it she turned to him. 
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“Oh, I won’t have the attar, then, Godfrey — 
it's frightfully dear — even this tiny flacon!” 

Godfrey chose a large flacon decorated with 
arabesques in pale gold. “Fill this with attar of 
roses,” he said quietly. 

They sat and watched the man as he filled the 
flasks, corking and sealing them with infinite care, 
and wrapping the tiny glass stoppers in soft 
paper. Buying in the Souks was a very leisurely 
process, and most necessary were the wooden 
seats for the accommodation of customers. For 
the Oriental is always indolent and unhurrying, 
and he takes, too, a child-like pride in his wares, 
desiring to display them as well as to sell them. 
And this rich Englishman did not attempt to 
bargain. Obviously he would pay any price for 
things his beautiful wife fancied. 

He watched them as they walked slowly down 
the scented street. Certainly they were the 
handsomest couple to be seen in the Souks that 
morning, and to judge by their purchases the 
most wealthy 1 

As they went away she said smiling: 

“Godfrey — you are dreadfully extravagant!” 

“A few francs!” he said contemptuously. 

The motor was waiting for them just beyond 
the Porte de France, the old arched water-gate 
that divides the new town from the old in Tunis. 
He helped her in, then sprang in beside her. “I 
want to give you everything — everything!” he 
said with emphasis. “What are a few drops of 
attar of roses?” 

“But you are always giving me things — more 
than I’ve ever had in my life before!” she said. 
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“And I . . . I’ve nothing to give you, God- 
frey. ...” 

He drew her to him, kissing her. 

“You’ve given me yourself, Melanie,” he said 
in a strangely controlled voice. “Don’t you know 
what that means to me ? Y ou’ve made my dreams 
come true. ...” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 



O ne evening when Godfrey returned from 
Tunis, where he had been spending a long 
day, he announced that he had invited a young 
French architect to spend the following week- 
end with them. He had only recently arrived from 
Paris and was making a particular study of Moor- 
ish dwellings, and he had already visited some of 
the more important palaces. He had expressed 
great eagerness to visit El-Acadie on account of 
the patio, which was rather perfect in its way, and 
Godfrey, on his side, wished to consult him about 
a new wing he intended to add during the 
summer. 

M. Charente was, he said, a young man, 
brilliantly clever and rapidly rising in his pro- 
fession, and although Godfrey had only met him 
rather casually at the hotel where he was break- 
fasting, he had obviously taken a fancy to him. 

Melanie still felt a little reluctant to entertain 
complete strangers. She had not been very well 
during the last few days, and had spent a good 
deal of time alone at El-Acadie, enjoying the 
soft, warm air and the beautiful views of sea and 
mountains. 

Godfrey motored in to Tunis to fetch his guest, 
and they arrived about luncheon time. The 
Dennes had adopted French hours, and “break- 
fasted” at twelve o’clock. 
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M. Charente was a tall, thin young French- 
man, of the type so common in the Midi. He 
was very dark, with an olive complexion and 
large black eyes; he was darker even than God- 
frey, with the somber coloring of the Proven9al. 
He was dressed very carefully, exactly like an 
Englishman. He had been a great deal in Eng- 
land and spoke English very fluently, and he con- 
versed with the Dennes in their own language. 
His knowledge of art was very extensive, and he 
had studied his own subject in many countries. 
Especially he knew a great deal about Italian 
architecture, and this quickly formed a bond be- 
tween himself and Godfrey. But while his point 
of view was exact and technical and academic, 
Godfrey’s was more imaginative and more 
esthetically artistic. Melanie was deeply inter- 
ested in their conversation, though she took little 
part in it. It always delighted her to hear her 
husband speak with eager enthusiasm of the 
things that interested him; it was this which had 
at first attracted her during their early expedi- 
tions together in Rome before their engagement. 
He had so much temperament — so much im- 
agination — and these things appealed to the 
rather quiet and cold placidity of her own nature. 
She saw that if he had less technical knowledge 
than M. Charente, he had far more natural ap- 
preciation and understanding. 

M. Charente was surprised at the youth, love- 
liness, and elegance of his host’s wife. Her won- 
derful fair hair, golden and heavy, enchanted him, 
and her grace and charm made her very unlike 
the traditional French conception of an English- 
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woman. He thought her very charming and 
sympathetic; her rather silent attention, the slight 
atmosphere of mystery almost always observed 
by those who saw Melanie Denne for the first 
time, stimulated him to amuse and entertain her 
and her husband. He wondered how long they 
had been married. Not long, perhaps, judging 
by Mrs. Denne’s air of youth, yet long enough to 
have come to that complete and sympathetic 
understanding which makes married people en- 
tirely at their ease with each other. Rumors of 
Godfrey’s great riches had reached his ears in 
Tunis, but if there was much wealth there was 
also very real simplicity, which went well with 
the digmfied surroundings of El-Acadie. 

The meal was perfectly cooked and served. 
Godfrey had engaged two Arab servants to wait 
upon them, and the stately movements of these 
white-turbaned men, who looked like bronze 
statues suddenly endowed with life, attracted the 
admiration of M. Charente. He congratulated 
the Dennes upon their menage — their installa- 
tion ; in a word, their home. It was indeed a little 
Paradise, and they were fortunate to have ac- 
quired such an unique abode for their winter 
quarters. He assured them he had fallen in love 
with the old palace, which needed so little to 
render it completely perfect as a modern habita- 
tion without impairing any of its genuine Ori- 
ental character. He told Godfrey where he 
would be able to find some of the rare old Persian 
tiles with their delicious blue and green coloring 
to adorn the walls of the courtyard with the frieze 
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which must once have decorated it. There had 
evidently been a fountain in the middle of the 
patio in more prosperous days, and he suggested 
replacing it; such things were still occasionally to 
be picked up in Tunis in spite of the depredations 
of continental dealers. He was eager with sug- 
gestions, and Godfrey seemed to fall in with all 
of them. He was himself like a child with a new 
toy as far as El-Acadie was concerned, and de- 
sired to make it all as perfect as possible. 

The day was brilliantly fine, and summer 
seemed still to linger as she so often does in the 
South, as if unwilling to surrender her reign. 
Godfrey suggested they should go upon the roof 
to have their coffee, and he wished also to show 
the view to M. Charente. Melanie put on a long 
white woolen coat, and a little cap to match rested 
on her fair hair, rather increasing her childish 
aspect. M. Charente noticed the care with which 
Godfrey arranged cushions and rugs for her on 
the big wicker chair, and then sat down close to 
her. Yes — this Englishman evidently adored his 
beautiful young wife. W as there then no serpent 
in this Eden? 

He walked up and down the terrace, admiring 
the view from this point and that. Tunis lay 
sparkling and flashing in the distance, across the 
shining blue and silver of the Salt Lake and the 
dark, upstanding buildings that marked La 
Goulette. The twin horns of Bou-Komem and 
the more distant outline of Djebl Zaghouan were 
etched in sharp purple tones against the sky. 
And there, too, across the palms and orange-trees, 
and the groves of ragged eucalyptus, and the 
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long golden strip of land where once Carthage 
had stood in all her proud and arrogant beauty, 
was the great hill of Byrsa, with the Cathedral 
forming the center of that immense group of 
modern buildings, which testify to the revival of 
the power of the Catholic Church in Northern 
Africa. 

Charente contemplated it, and a little cynical 
smile curved his thin lips. He came back pres- 
ently, sat down near his host and hostess and 
puffed contentedly at a big cigar. 

“It is perfect here,” he said ; “eastward the view 
leaves nothing to be desired with that delicious 
coast-line, those adorable mountains. Tunis 
from here is a fairy city, made, one would say, 
out of the foam of the sea! She deserves her 
name — the Flower of the West. The coloring 
here is so soft, so pure, and yet so brilliant — it 
makes me wish I were an artist instead of an 
architect. But what a shame, is it not, to spoil 
that hill of such splendid memories with that 
great neo-Byzantine Cathedral — erected, too, on 
the very site of the superb Temple of iEscu- 
lapius! A work far worse than the Vandals ever 
perpetrated! It shows what fanaticism and bad 
taste can do when they join hands. From the 
artistic point of view it is an eyesore, and from 
the esthetic it is a crime! Why were the White 
Fathers permitted to own the site and settle 
there? Alas, in the days of the fanatical La- 
vigerie, the French Government was not strong, 
sensible, solid as it is to-day! Look at those 
monasteries, convents, seminaries that surround 
the Cathedral! All built for the same end — to 
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deprive man of his reason and of his liberty and 
enchain him with bonds of their own contriving — 
to fill his devitalized mind with degrading medi- 
eval superstitions while he is still too young to 
discern their errors for himself. Superstitions 
that are against science and against reason 1” 

His dark eyes blazed, and when he paused for 
want of breath it seemed almost as if he had 
forgotten the presence of Melanie and Godfrey, 
and was absorbed with the contemplation of this 
calamitous desecration of the hill of Byrsa! 

He was a libre-penseur of the kind now very 
common in France — especially among the gov- 
ernment officials and the educated bourgeoisie. 
When he entered a dim old Italian or French 
Cathedral of surpassing beauty, decorated ex- 
quisitely with the fine and delicate art of men 
passionately imbued with the love of their Faith, 
whose work was undertaken from the single- 
minded motive expressed in the words, ad 
majorem Dei gloriam — M. Charente could 
always find time to regret that art, so intrin- 
sically valuable and of such lasting beauty and 
worth, could have been inspired by such insensate 
and foolish beliefs. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Denne said a word. 
Godfrey did glance once at his wife, and saw that 
her face was a shade paler than usual and that 
her lips were firmly compressed. 

“When I marry,” continued M. Charente, “I 
shall insist upon my wife adhering to my own 
views in the matter. Our children shall be 
brought up to have the same horror of these 
things as I have myself. They shall never be 
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permitted to speak to a priest, to hear Mass or 
to learn foolish fables about a revengeful God. 
Fortunately, we can now depend upon the gov- 
ernment schools to keep them in ignorance of 
these matters, and of that propaganda which has 
for so long enslaved our country. Look at France 
now — prosperous — powerful — rapidly regaining 
her prestige among the great nations — prestige 
that she lost through the machinations of her two 
arch enemies — the Monarchy and the priest- 

hoodr 

Melanie turned with a quick gesture toward 
Godfrey, but he took no notice of it nor of the 
appealing, imploring look that accompanied it. 

And M. Charente went on speaking, quite un- 
aware, it must be said, that his words could pos- 
sibly cause offense to any one present. 

“And I would sweep that from the hill!” he 
cried eloquently, pointing to the pale cupolas of 
the Cathedral of St. Louis. “And together with 
it I would destroy those prisons for the innocent 
and the ignorant — the seminaries and convents 
that surround it. I would release those poor boys 
and girls destined to a lifelong bondage ! I would 
save them from offering their lives in a perpetual 
and useless sacrifice — a sacrifice against nature 
and reason! You English are three centuries 
ahead of us in these things. Your Henry the 
Eighth did what we have only just succeeded in 
doing — banishing the religious orders and fling- 
ing off for all time the tyranny of the Pope and 
the priests!” 

Melanie made a quick movement as if she were 
about to rise, but Godfrey laid a firm, detaining ' 
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hand on hers. His eyes were strangely bright, 
and though he did not speak, she felt instinctively 
that he was in absolute, enthusiastic agreement 
with all that M. Charente had said. 

“Yet you are blind, too, in one way,” con- 
tinued the Frenchman, “for you have permitted 
our banished religious orders to make their home 
in your country, to settle in England, even to buy 
back some of those very places from which Henry 
VIII had so wisely driven them. And now they 
actually boast that they will win back your 
country to the Faith, and even Protestant par- 
ents, ignorant of the danger to which they ex- 
pose them, are actually sending their children to 
be educated in these hotbeds of religious fanati- 
cism! It is monstrous. The English are always 
blind till they come to the very brink of the crater. 
I wonder they are not alarmed by the increasing 
number of conversions, which the Catholic organs 
have the effrontery to publish. Do you not agree 
with me, madame?” 

This time Melanie paid no attention to the 
restraining hand of her husband. Dragging her- 
self abruptly free from it, she rose and stood 
facing M. Charente, her cheeks flushed, her gray 
eyes afire. 

“I do not agree with you, monsieur,” she said, 
speaking louder and more emphatically than was 
her wont ; “I am a Catholic. What you have said 
just now has simply filled me with horror — a 
horror I do not know how to express !” Her limbs 
were trembling and she could scarcely control her 
voice. “And that — that is a joy to me!” She 
pointed to the Cathedral with its magnificent out- 
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lines clearly visible against the sky. “I come 
here very often to look at it, and to thank God 
that there are still men in France to-day who are 
worthy of the magnificent heritage left to them 
by the Saints who are remembered there 1” 

“Melanie ...” said Godfrey remonstratingly. 

His face darkened with anger. He could not 
have believed that bis wife, with her tact and 
gentleness, could speak thus to a guest in her 
own house — a guest who was also practically a 
stranger to them and who had obviously not in- 
tended to offend any one by his words. But she 
seemed to have lost control of herself completely, 
and no one was more astonished than Godfrey at 
the torrent of indignant eloquence that poured 
from her h'ps. 

“Mais pardon, madame,” said M. Charente 
with a Frenchman’s quick and easy politeness; “I 
had no idea you were a Catholic. I thought as 
you were English you were certain to be also 
a Protestant, and that you would hate priest and 
Pope as much as we Ubre-penseurs do in France. 
I ask your forgiveness,” and he smiled pleasantly, 
evidently anxious to make amends for having 
unwittingly offended his pretty and charming 
little hostess. 

“You have a perfect right to vour point of 
view,” said Godfrey in a very quiet, cold voice; 
“and I may tell you it is one tnat interests me 
very much. My wife, however, belongs to one 
of those old English families who did not follow 
Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. And now — 
no more than then — do they cultivate tolerance 1” 
He smiled at Melanie, but there was a bitterness 
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in both words and smile which did not escape her. 
“I entirely agree with you, M. Charente, upon 
the unwisdom of our government in permitting 
these large and active communities of prosely- 
tizing priests and nuns to settle in England. But 
we are not only indifferent . . . we do not even 
subject them to inspection!” 

Melanie felt that every word of Godfrey’s 
speech was a subtle and deliberate attempt to 
punish her for her petulant outburst. Each one 
wounded her with a separate stab. 

“But we must renew this discussion later on 
when madame is not with us,” said M. Charente 
with a pleasant smile. “I ask a thousand pardons 
for my thoughtless words. I should have been 
more careful in criticizing the White Fathers. 
Madame is doubtless aware that they possess the 
greater part of Carthage — the ancient Carthage 
— and they are excavating the ruins, slowly, it is 
true, but with care and understanding. We may 
grant them the merits of their temporal works, 
is it not so?” His easy smile included both hus- 
band and wife, but Godfrey alone responded to 
it. “Their museum is remarkably interesting. 
How would it be if we all visited it to-morrow? 
Madame could see the Cathedral and make the 
acquaintance of some of the fathers — a very able 
and well-educated body of men.” 

“I am afraid it would be impossible for me to 
go to-morrow,” said Melanie coldly; “I am going 
to motor into Tunis to Mass in the morning, and 
I am sure I shall not want to do any sightseeing.” 
She turned away. Godfrey helped her down 
the steep and narrow flight of stairs without a 
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word. She could see by his face that he was very 
much displeased. And when she had gone he 
went back to his seat, and continued the conver- 
sation with M. Charente. 

She went down to her own sitting-room — a large 
and spacious apartment which Godfrey had fur- 
nished for her with great taste. It had three large 
windows, two with a balcony or loggia which 
faced south, and the third looking west, from 
which she could see the hill of Byrsa and the 
great Cathedral of the White Fathers. She 
always said her prayers there every morning and 
night, genuflecting toward the place that enclosed 
the Blessed Sacrament, as the nuns had taught 
her to do at her convent school. She sat there 
now, and the soft wind touched her face like a 
scented caress. She thought indignantly of 
M. Charente’s words that had provoked her into 
such passionate reprisals, but that which had 
wounded her most poignantly was the way in 
which Godfrey had openly announced his com- 
plete agreement with them. 

She saw that this Frenchman was imbued with 
a fierce hatred of the Catholic Church and all its 
laws, its restrictions, its discipline of soul and 
body, and she dreaded the influence he must cer- 
tainly exercise upon Godfrey, who was only too 
ready to assimilate such ideas. She felt that 
M. Charente must inevitably destroy all the fruits 
of her patient resignation to her husband’s will, 
inducing her to remain week after week at El- 
Acadie so far removed from a church. As a girl 
Melanie had been in the habit of going to Mass 
nearly every morning with her mother; she con- 
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tinued the practice after she came out, and per- 
haps it was the thing she missed most when she 
first married, and saw that if Godfrey were to be 
won he must be won gradually and by slow de- 
grees. His prejudices must be weakened, and 
she felt that any obtrusion of religion on her part 
would inevitably deepen them. Until their first 
quarrel at Viareggio she had succeeded in keep- 
ing the things that belonged to it out of his sight. 
The subject irritated him, but she had no idea 
that he brooded bitterly from time to time upon 
the promises, which he considered had been ex- 
torted from him almost unfairly, when his will 
was weakened by his passionate love for herself. 
She still sadly missed the daily practice which 
her mother had taught her was so necessary; it 
was something that belonged to the dear and 
secure life of her girlhood that had been so simple 
and easy and straightforward a thing. But her 
courage was strengthened always by the hope that, 
like Olga Roubieski, she would be rewarded for all 
her present sacrifices by winning ultimately the 
grace of her husband’s conversion. Her prayers 
were offered passionately f or this intention. The 

episode at Viareggio had for a time definitely dis- 
couraged her; it had shown her so plainly her 
husband’s temper toward her religion. Since her 
confession then she had not attempted to repeat 
the experience. Although she motored always 
to Tunis on Sundays to hear Mass, she had not 
been able to approach the Sacraments. It made 
a great void in her life and sometimes caused her 
real unhappiness and despondency. She was so 
seldom able to kneel before the Tabernacle and 
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gain strength from that Divine and consoling 
Presence. Her mind went back to the convent 
where her school-days had been passed, and she 
remembered with affection those gentle, refined, 
well-educated and cultivated women, whose faces 
were joyful with that serene joy bom of the twin 
mysteries of love and sacrifice, who had indeed 
left all to follow their divine Master in a life of 
poverty and penance, and she contrasted them 
involuntarily with the monstrous conceptions 
presented by M. Charente. 

She felt that this man, with his agreeable, per- 
suasive manner and cultivated intellect, would 
speedily undo the little she might have achieved 
in reconciling Godfrey to the thought of her re- 
ligion. His smoldering irritation seemed always 
ready to burst into a blaze, and Charente was 
obviously only too eager to instil his own dread- 
ful views and sentiments into those with whom 
he came in contact. Melanie wished with all her 
heart that Godfrey had never brought him to 
El-Acadie. She felt an actual, tangible horror — 
as many pious people do — of the proximity of a 
soul that is in active rebellion against God. In 
her sheltered life she had never once come in con- 
tact with an apostate, still less with one who was 
prepared to use his whole strength in fighting 
against the Church, and in flinging mud at its 
priests and nuns. He seemed to be imbued with 
the same frightful spirit as those who had gone 
to Calvary to hurl gibes at their dying Redeemer, 
and who — even while He hung in agony on the 
Cross — could mock at His torture and spit upon 
Him, and cry Pa, no. . . . 
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She felt that M. Charente’s presence at El- 
Acadie was a degrading, shameful thing — as if 
it must stain and poison the atmosphere of the 
house. She would entreat Godfrey not to invite 
him there again. And then she remembered with 
sudden bitterness that Godfrey had calmly ac- 
cused her of intolerance before this man. It was 
true that she had spoken too hastily, and she had 
not attempted to conceal her violent anger. But 
she had been silent through the greater part of 
M. Charente’s speech until, indeed, she had found 
herself unable to bear it any more. Perhaps she 
had shown an open discourtesy. In any case she 
had deeply displeased Godfrey, and she knew 
that he intended to rebuke her by his apologetic 
reply to M. Charente. 

She did not see very much of him, for on the 
following day she motored to Tunis to hear Mass 
at the Cathedral, while Godfrey remained at El- 
Acadie with his guest. In the afternoon she 
pleaded fatigue and left them together until the 
evening, and they went over to see the Museum 
at Carthage while she remained at home. During 
dinner the subject was not again referred to, and 
early on the Monday morning Godfrey motored 
M. Charente back to Tunis, where he had a busi- 
ness engagement. 

Godfrey did not return again till the evening. 
When Melanie heard the motor stop she went 
downstairs to meet him, and waited for him in 
the courtyard. Overhead the sky was of deepest 
indigo, and the stars shone brilliantly like points 
of silver. He ran up to her and took her in his 
arms. He was determined to end the constraint 
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that had insensibly arisen between them since 
that afternoon on the terrace. “I hope you 
haven’t been lonely, darling,” he said; “I never 
meant to be so late.” He put his hands round 
her face and kissed her. He felt that he had neg- 
lected her during those days of M. Charente’s 
visit, and he saw with remorse that she was look- 
ing pale and tired. She linked her arm in his 
and they climbed the narrow flight of marble 
stairs together. “It has been rather a long day,” 
she confessed. Her relief at the tenderness of 
his greeting was so great that her voice was not 
quite steady as she spoke. They went into her 
sitting-room and Godfrey, shutting the door, 
took her again in his arms and pressed his lips 
passionately to hers. “So you do miss me, Mel- 
anie?” he said almost wistfully. 

“But I miss you very much, Godfrey,” she said, 
wondering a little. 

“I love you — ” he said — “I love being alone 
with you at El-Acadie. I want to stay here 
f orever, loving you — being loved by you. H appy 
as we are now — with nothing to come between 
us!” 

There was magic in his mood — in his words. 

“Don’t you wish for this, too, Melanie?” he 
said. 

His passionate words, the kisses that accom- 
panied them, confused and bewildered her. Evi- 
dently he was quite unconscious that his beautiful 
imagined love-idyll would be for her wholly un- 
satisfying. All these weeks she had felt slowly 
starving; she had even begun to feel that the walls 
of the old palace were a prison — a beautiful and 
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luxurious prison — where nothing spiritual could 
enter. Her body was wrapped in soft ease. 
Godfrey’s love, ardent, passionate, jealously 
possessive, enfolded her with magical tenderness. 
But he never dreamed that he was depriving her 
of the very things she most desired, and for which 
she dared not ask him. 

“Don’t you, Melanie?” he said again, as if de- 
termined that she should agree with him. 

Still she did not reply. She felt that she could 
not give him the answer he expected, and that to 
speak anything but the truth at that moment 
would be a betrayal of his confidence. But he 
was curiously insistent, perhaps on account of her 
enigmatic silence. 

Again he felt the presence within her of some- 
thing elusive — spiritually elusive. Something 
even his great love could never touch. He held 
her face with both his hands and looked steadily 
into her eyes, searching them. 

His touch thrilled her; it acted like a drug, 
numbing the vehemence of her soul’s demands; 
she felt then that she wanted to tell him she was 
perfectly happy, completely satisfied, and that it 
would be, at that moment at least, very near to 
the truth. But she was too honest. 

“You know I am very happy,” she said; “but 
I need something more, Godfrey. I ... I am 
so very far from a church.” And, lest he should 
be offended, she put her face close to his and her 
lips voluntarily sought his. “You mustn’t be 
offended,” she whispered; “you have given me 
so much . . . but I do want this to complete my 
happiness!” 
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“Do you really mind that so much, Melanie?” 
he said almost incredulously; “you can always 
have the motor on Sundays. Doesn't that satisfy 
your 

“I’ve been used, you see, to so much more,” she 
said, “and I miss it.” 

“But this isn’t Friars’ Gate,” he said; “and 
when you married me didn’t you think that your 
life in this respect might necessarily be a little 
different?” 

“I suppose I did,” she. said. 

Then after a pause she added: “But I hoped 
... I hoped ...” 

“Yes?” he said. “What did you hope, Mel- 
anie?” 

“That perhaps you would begin to care too for 
the things that are so dear to me — the things that 
I care for so much.” 

“And don’t you know,” he said, “that I’ve been 
trying not to let you see . . . ” he hesitated, and 
then finished abruptly: “how much I hate them — 
and distrust them?” 

“Oh, have you felt that?” She drew a little 
away. She seemed to be looking at him now 
across dark floods, unspanned by any bridge of 
love’s making. . . . 

“But I had to show you a little of what I felt 
when Charente spoke!” he quietly told her. 

“Yes,” she said, “I saw it then — I saw it 
then.” . . . The tears were in her eyes. 

Moved by the sight of her tears, Godfrey kissed 
her again. 

“So we must make the best of it,” he said, com- 
forting her. “It’s abominable, isn’t it, that this 
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thing should stand between us so! But we won’t 
let it cast a shadow on our happiness, Melanie. 
And I can’t transplant El-Acadie to a region of 
churches, so I don’t see how I can help you.” 

Yes — it stood between, this grim, immovable, 
tremendous thing; however closely he might hold 
her, it was still between them. 

“Oh, Melanie — I wanted you to be happy and 
contented as I am. . . . What can we do?” He 
looked at her now despairingly. 

“I thought,” she said timidly, “that we might 
make that outside room that was once a studio 
into a little chapel. Then a priest could come and 
say Mass there sometimes — on week-days as well 
as on Sundays. We could easily furnish it, and 
get permission for a priest to come. And perhaps 
later I may find it rather far to go into Tunis to 
hear Mass. Lisette and I would both benefit, and 
I would defray all the expenses. ...” 

Godfrey looked at her, his dark brows knitted 
in a puzzled frown. 

“Would this make you happy here, Melanie?” 
he said. “Would it make you quite contented?” 

“Oh, Godfrey — indeed I am sure that it 
would.” 

“I must think about it,” he said. 

At all costs she must be happy; she must regret 
nothing. The bridge must be strong to with- 
stand storm and tempest. Again he felt that 
he must leave no little stone unturned to secure 
her happiness. 

“But you mustn't talk about expenses,” he 
said. “If I do it at all I shall do it entirely. I 
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want to give you ‘all the gifts from all the 
heights,’ Melanie! ...” 

He lifted her hands to his lips and kissed them, 
one after the other, with adoring tenderness. 

“Oh, my beloved . . . my beloved . . .’’he 
said. 
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G odfrey and M. Charente were sitting in the 
library at El-Acadie. The furniture of this 
room was almost entirely English in appearance, 
and often when Melanie sat there with her hus- 
band on those chilly autumn evenings with the 
big fire of logs blazing on the hearth she had 
been almost able to imagine herself back in her 
native land. The book-cases lined the walls half- 
way up to the ceiling of the lofty apartment, and 
were already nearly filled with books, for God- 
frey was a great reader and had brought a quan- 
tity with him to El-Acadie, and was continually 
sending to London for more. A large table was 
covered with English and French newspapers 
and magazines ; nearly all the principal dailies of 
both countries were to be found there, as well as 
a number of weekly illustrated papers. It gave 
the room an intensely homelike appearance. New 
novels in brightly colored bindings stood on the 
shelves of a revolving bookcase near the fire. An 
electric lamp, shaded with deep crimson silk, was 
placed on the top of it. Godfrey’s big writing- 
table stood in one of the windows, and a beautiful 
little lacquer bureau for Melanie in the other. 
Here they used to sit in the evening, reading, 
writing, and talking. 

Melanie had not protested against this second 
visit of M. Charente’s to El-Acadie. She had 
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resolved not to do so, for she knew that there were 
still many matters in connection with the house, 
and especially in regard to the future building of 
the wing, upon which Godfrey was extremely 
anxious to have his advice. And since his declara- 
tion that he would “think about” making the old 
disused studio in the garden into a little chapel 
for her, she felt it the more necessary to surrender 
her will on this point. But she did not often join 
them in the library, preferring to remain in her 
own sitting-room at the other end of the house. 
She both disliked and feared M. Charente, and 
his sinister presence, with all that it stood for, 
made her both anxious and uneasy. She won- 
dered if he were contemplating making a long 
stay in Tunis, and devoutly hoped that he would 
soon return to France. Godfrey had taken an 
unusual liking to the man, for he was undeniably 
clever, he was an interesting, stimulating com- 
panion, and professed an intense admiration for 
the old Arab palace. 

Godfrey sat in a big arm-chair smoking a cig- 
arette. Charente, who had been writing a letter, 
was now standing on the rug with his back to the 
fire. 

“Your wife is very young,” he was saying in his 
pleasant, modulated voice that sounded both soft 
and lazy; “but of course as she has been brought 
up so very strictly, as you tell me she has, it will 
take a little time to bring about the change, to 
convince her that these bogies, invented by the 
priests to frighten people, do not in reality exist 
at all! Women are often difficult to convince at 
first — they are naturally far more superstitious 
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than men. I had a sister — ” he paused, as if 
searching his memory for the exact details that 
should sound most impressive in the recital — 
“she was very difficult to deal with ... we never 
succeeded in breaking her of her beliefs. In fact, 
when she was dying she persisted in crying out 
for a priest to come and anoint her, and receive 
her last confession. She clung to the last to these 
absurdities. My father was a very resolute man, 
and he had tried every means in his power to 
change her. Once when he found out that she 
had been to Mass, thereby disobeying and defy- 
ing him, he had even beaten her very severely.” 

Godfrey shuddered a little in spite of himself. 
But the man fascinated hinn and his enthusiasm 
inflamed him ; he considered him eminently sane 
and reasonable and untouched by morbid folly. 
He bent forward a little and listened with in- 
creased attention. 

“Naturally we paid no heed to her outcries 
when she lay dying, and though the village priest 
got wind of her illness and came to the house my 
father locked the door in his face ! And when she 
found that her entreaties were of no avail, she 
persisted in making acts of contrition and faith, 
praying that these might supply for the Sacra- 
ments of which she had been deprived. In her, 
you see, the superstitions were very deeply rooted, 
for my mother was a very pious and bigoted 
woman, and it was not until after her death that 
my father became a freemason and tried to eradi- 
cate the effects of our early education from our 
minds. We had all of us made our First Com- 
munions and so forth, but my sister was the eldest 
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and refused to give up these practices. With the 
rest of us it was easy enough. We were sent to 
the secular school, where the name of God is not 
permitted to be mentioned. Tl faut en finir avec 
cette idee Chretienne,’ as one of our most re- 
spected statesmen in France has so wisely put it. 
We find that most women cry and make a fuss 
at first, but afterward, when they find how much 
easier and more pleasant life is without the bogies, 
they forget them, and are no longer slaves to the 
priests with their threats of hell!” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t like her to give up her religion 
as completely as that,” said Godfrey, “but it is, 
I can assure you, quite a mania with her own 
people — they even permit it to influence all their 
temporal affairs. I should be quite satisfied if 
she were a thoroughly good Protestant — like my 
own mother, for instance, who was the daughter 
of a very hard-working clergyman of the Church 
of England. I only wish to free her — as you sug- 
gest — from the tyranny of the priests, which 
tends to make her morbid and exaggerated about 
her religion. She has only once been to con- 
fession to my knowledge since her marriage, and 
then she was extremely upset afterward, and I 
have done my best — quite quietly of course — to 
prevent a repetition of the experience!” 

“I expect you will find it extremely difficult 
to effect any form of compromise in her case,” 
said Charente, fixing his somber, coal-black eyes 
upon Godfrey; “a Catholic who has been really 
faithful and pious in the practice of his religion 
very rarely becomes a Protestant — in fact, it is 
an almost unheard-of thing. But he can and 
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does, under favorable circumstances, become a 
person to whom religion and God never have any 
further signification.” He puffed thin blue 
wreaths of smoke into the air. “Is she a reader? 
In that case I should advise a course of reading. 
There are plenty of books, published in connec- 
tion with our propaganda, for the sole and ex- 
press purpose of destroying the people’s faith in 
the priests and their teaching. I could give you 
a list, and as they are in French it is possible 
madame would not immediately guess their pur- 
pose, and at El-Acadie she would have plenty 
of time and leisure to give them her full atten- 
tion.” 

“I am not sure that I could do that,” said God- 
frey; “you see before we were married I had to 
promise faithfully to allow her the free exercise 
of her religion, and not to interfere with it in 
any way.” 

“But you have begun well and with great wis- 
dom,” said Charente ; “you have brought her here, 
where there are fortunately no churches at hand, 
and you have taken her completely away from 
the influence of her mother. Little by little you 
will detach her. Not at first, perhaps, but in 
keeping her here you will diminish her zeal. She 
can not always be running to confession here, or 
attending an early Mass. Later you could per- 
haps find it less convenient to send her into Tunis 
on Sundays. ...” 

“But she is feeling the deprivation very much 
already,” said Godfrey; “she spoke of it only the 
other night. She wishes — ” he hesitated. “You 
know that old studio in the garden, Charente? — 
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we looked in there the other day. It’s full of 
litter now, but I’m going to have all that cleared 
out. She wants to make it into a chapel.” 

M. Charente smiled cynically. 

“Where a priest may come to say Mass? Well, 
once you admit a priest into your house you might 
as well give up the endeavor to change your wife, 
my friend. It would be a crowning piece of 
folly! The room is intended for a fumoir, and 
it would be a pity to convert it into a chapel. 
You did not make any promise?” 

“No — I didn’t exactly promise it, but I told 
her I’d think about it. You see — she isn’t very 
strong now, and I quite see that later on there 
might be difficulties about her going to Tunis or 
Carthage on Sundays. And I want her to be 
contented and happy here. This seems to be the 
one thing she wants to make her so.” 

“Fate has put a strong weapon in your hands 
and you hesitate to use it!” said Charente calmly. 

“A strong weapon? ” 

“You’ve got her here — away from all the old 
influences. Give her time and she’ll forget a little 
and lose her fervor, the nostalgia for the things 
of the Church will pass — she will learn to he 
happy and contented with you — because you care 
very much for each other. And then you want 
to give her a chapel — to keep these things awake 
in her mind — to keep her under the thumb of the 
priests!” 

“I can’t run the risk of making her unhappy,” 
said Godfrey; “and in any case she will have to go 
home in the early spring. She is going to have a 
child, and it wili have to be baptized a Catholic, 
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too, for I promised that any child of our mar- 
riage should be educated in its mother’s faith.” 

“Such promises are not binding,” said Cha- 
rente calmly; “even your English courts of law 
have ruled them to be invalid 1 The Church 
always takes these unfair advantages. A man in 
love will promise anything, especially if his mar- 
riage depends upon it and he knows that it will 
not take place unless he can satisfy the priests. 
So he submits without a moment’s sensible re- 
flection as to what he is letting himself in fori 
I advise you to be firm about your child 
from the very beginning. Probably one of the 
first things that they will wish to do is to send 
for a priest to baptize it — if the baby is at all 
delicate they will want to have this done at once! 
You will have to make up your mind whether 
you will give in. But believe me — if there are 
quarrels and disputes at first — you can count 
* upon a serene and peaceful time when you have 
won the victory. Your house will no longer he 
divided against itself — as it must be now in spite 
of your love for each other. It would be divided 
still more if there were children to take their 
mother’s parti Your wife is little more than a 
child, and you should find it an easy task to mold 
and guide her!” 

“I shall have little choice in the matter,” said 
Godfrey gloomily; “you do not know Lady 
Ettrington — my wife’s mother. She is an abso- 
lute fanatic, and would certainly have a priest 
waiting downstairs to baptize the child as soon 
as it was bom!” 

“Then why take her home?” said Charente. 
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“It seems to me that you do not use your au- 
thority at all.” 

Godfrey felt his face flush. 

“Oh, I should never hear the end of it if I 
didn’t 1” he said. 

Charente shrugged his shoulders at this evi- 
dence of Anglo-Saxon stupidity. Respect of 
persons was not one of his own weaknesses. 

“And perhaps I don’t hate the Church quite so 
violently as you do,” said Godfrey. 

“If you let her have a chapel here she will be 
able to persuade herself that you even admire it,” 
said Charente coldly. “Why not tell her that 
you have altered your mind — that you intend to 
furnish it as a fumoir? Surely that would be an 
easy matter 1 She could not make a grievance out 
of that!” 

“Perhaps it would be wiser,” said Godfrey. 

And for the rest of the evening M. Charente 
regaled him with certain diabolical stories de- 
liberately invented, and intended to poison his 
mind effectually against the Church of which his 
wife was a member. They were of that kind 
which frequently disfigures the gutter-press of 
Paris, accompanied by filthy anecdote and im- 
moral picture, invented with the express purpose 
of warping the minds of the young and ignorant. 
M. Charente and his father were deeply com- 
mitted to the sinister propaganda of the French 
freemasons, and they both held shares in a very 
large enterprise for publishing and circulating 
literature of a dangerous kind in all those coun- 
tries where the Catholic religion held sway. Very 
rarely the stories so speciously related against the 
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priesthood found their way into the more re- 
spectable papers, when they could be indignantly 
denied and positively refuted. Godfrey listened 
in silence to these narratives, perhaps not im- 
plicitly believing any of them, but where suffi- 
cient mud is thrown some of it is practically sure 
to cling, and after that evening’s conversation he 
was aware that his prejudices against the Church 
were increased tenfold. Yet in spite of them 
the little history of Mademoiselle Charente’s 
death had left a singularly disagreeable im- 
pression upon his mind. No priest could have 
displayed such cruel and wicked tyranny as her 
own father had done when she lay dying and 
helpless. . . . Obviously the elder Charente was 
a fanatic in the opposite camp. One could not 
regard him as an example of broad-minded tol- 
erance. But the net result of the evening’s inter- 
view was a determination on Godfrey’s part to 
transform the empty room into a fumoir, to be 
furnished in an entirely Oriental manner, for 
which its deep, thick, white walls and small secre- 
tive windows made it admirably adapted. The 
only thing from which he shrank was the task of 
imparting this resolve to Melanie. He would 
wait a few days so that she would not imagine 
he was acting upon the suggestion of M. Cha- 
rente, whom — as he knew — she both disliked and 
distrusted. 
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CHAPTER XXV 



S ome days later Melanie learned from her hus- 
band that M. Charente had left Tunis for 
a short time, and had gone in a coasting steamer 
to visit the ports of Sousse and Sfax. From 
thence he proposed to make a short trip through 
the southern oases of Tunisia and return from 
Kairouan by rail. 

Godfrey had wished very much to accompany 
him, but he felt the impossibility of leaving his 
wife alone at El-Acadie. The weather had now 
broken ; there had been one or two violent gales, 
and a great deal of rain had fallen. Melanie had 
been obliged to remain a good deal indoors, and 
Godfrey had made fewer expeditions to Tunis 
than usual. 

Unfortunately for Melanie the weather had 
been particularly bad on two successive Sundays, 
and thus for a fortnight she had been completely 
deprived of hearing Mass. Nor had Godfrey 
again reverted to the subject of the chapel. 
Something warned her that it would be wiser not 
to worry him by mentioning the subject. 

More than once Godfrey, who always longed 
to give her pleasure, had almost resolved to carry 
out his original project, but he was especially 
sensitive to ridicule, and did not wish to encounter 
the scornful look and contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders with which he knew M. Charente would 
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herald the announcement that he had given way 
to his wife about the chapel. 

He felt that common sense and sanity were 
both on the side of Charente’s advice, and that in 
yielding to his wife he would only be encouraging 
her in that morbid and exaggerated piety induced 
by her early education. 

He knew that he could not indefinitely post- 
pone the mention of the subject, but the pro- 
pitious moment never seemed to arrive. Some- 
times he almost wished that Charente had left 
Tunis for good, but as he had now definitely 
commissioned him to act as his architect for the 
complete restoration of El-Acadie, as well as for 
the building of the new wing, it was practically 
impossible to break off relations with him. And 
Godfrey genuinely liked the man. He even 
missed his companionship after he had gone to 
Sousse. The other French people he knew in 
Tunis were not nearly so sympathetic to him, and 
he was aware that their views coincided much 
more with Melanie’s than with Charente’s. There 
was the Comtesse de Vigny, who spent every 
winter there with her husband — an elderly 
woman of the ancienne noblesse, quite as fanatical 
and devote as Lady Ettrington. There were 
M. de Lissac and his wife, a young French couple 
who had suffered reverses of fortune, necessita- 
ting his entering a house of business in Tunis. 
They were both devout Catholics, and had once 
openly pitied Melanie for being so far from a 
church. 

“I’ve been thinking it over, Melanie,” he said 
one day at breakfast, “and I’ve come to the con- 
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elusion the idea of the chapel isn’t quite feasible. 
It seems hardly worth while to make one just for 
the short time we shall be here.” 

Melanie, who had made herself believe that he 
had ordered all the furniture, perhaps from 
France, and that one day he would show her the 
chapel prepared as a surprise for her, was for 
the moment aghast and speechless at this unex- 
pected decision. 

“So I’ve determined to make that room into 
an Oriental fumoir, for which it is exactly suited, 
and for which no doubt it was originally in- 
tended . . . ” he pursued, not without a feeling 
of uneasiness. 

“Yes?” . . . she said coldly. 

Godfrey crumbled his bread nervously. 

“I didn’t quite see my way either to having a 
priest coming here regularly,” he went on; “I 
wasn’t sure, you see, that I should care about it. 
And with the motor always at your disposal . . .” 
Melanie looked across the table at him with a 
little enigmatic smile. 

“And was this suggestion about the fumoir 
your own idea or M. Charente’s?” she said. 

Women, Godfrey ruefully reflected, have an 
uncomfortable way of jumping at perfectly accu- 
rate conclusions without the slightest basis for 
them. It was as if she had read his thoughts. 
Still a little ill at ease he answered: 

“What object could M. Charente have in in- 
terfering with our private arrangements?” 
“You weren’t opposed to it when I first sug- 
gested it,” said Melanie; “something must have 
made you change your mind!” 
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“And mayn’t I change my mind?” he rather 
indignantly flung at her. 

She was silent. 

“Why do you hate Charente so?” he demanded, 
attacking a side-issue. 

“I do not hate him. But I think he is a very 
bad man — I wish he did not come here.” 

“He’s my architect,” said Godfrey; “I’m 
obliged to have him here. I’m afraid you will 
have to put up with him now and then, Melanie.” 

“But, Godfrey — ” her gray eyes were looking 
very steadily at him now — “he isn’t a man that 
any Frenchman ... of good family . . . would 
invite to his house . . . as an intimate friend. 
Ask M. de Lissac or M. de Vigny, or any of the 
people we know in Tunis. I am sure they would 
tell you the same thing.” 

“My dear Melanie, you must really try and 
forget — now that you are living so much more 
in the world — the very narrow, insular, intolerant 
views you learned from your mother 1” 

She said gently: “I am sure that even if they 
availed themselves of his services as an architect, 
they would not dream of inviting him to their 
houses as a friend 1” 

“Do you say this because you think he tells me 
the truth about your priests?” he said. 

“It is true he is a free-thinker of a very danger- 
ous and violent kind.” 

“What does that matter to me? I am not a 
Catholic 1” 

“But if only for that reason he would not be 
received in good society in France.” 
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Godfrey flinched. He was aware that this was 
perfectly true. But he only said roughly: 
“He’s good enough for me, anyhow!” 

“But not for me,” Melanie quietly interposed. 
“What’s the matter with Charente, except that 
he doesn’t think as you do about religion?” 

She said: “I hate him to touch me, Godfrey . . . 
to kiss my hand. And he says things that are 
loathsome — loathsome and false!” 

“He knows far more about the Church and 
the priests than you do, Melanie. You are very 
ignorant of the world — it is only natural that you 
should be, considering the very sheltered life you 
have always led. And do you suppose that 
France would have expelled her religious orders 
if they had not given her good reason for doing 
so — if they had not proved themselves a menace 
to the State? Charente has certainly told me 
things that have shocked me very much. I have, 
as you know, an open mind, but I admit that 
some of the things he told me made a very dis- 
agreeable impression upon me, deepening my dis- 
trust and my dislike of your priests, and making 
me wish with all my heart that my wife was 
emancipated from their authority.” 

“Oh!” she said; “how could you listen to him ? 
He is a very wicked man — ” She spoke now 
with rising passion. 

But Godfrey, fearing that he had gone too far, 
came and stood beside her. “Dear Melanie,” he 
said, “we won’t quarrel over Charente. He isn’t 
worth it. We won’t discuss this question again — 
we can’t agree about it, can we? And there is no 
reason why we should let it embitter our lives. 
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Let us leave it quite alone! Isn’t that the best 
plan?” 

She did not speak. 

“And if I can’t give in about the chapel you 
mustn’t think me unkind. We mustn’t expect 
too much of each other in this matter. I’ve got 
to be just to myself as well as to you. If you 
come to think of it I’ve been the one to make 
sacrifices ...” 

He bent down and kissed her. But Melanie 
knew from that day that the conflict was not 
between herself and Godfrey — it was between 
herself and M. Charente. She felt that she was 
fighting him for the possession of Godfrey, in 
that darker conflict which is ever being wagged 
around the souls of men. And in her pitiful 
weakness, increased perhaps by an overwhelm- 
ing human love, she felt that the odds were 
wholly against her. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



M elanie walked slowly along the steep white 
road that led from El-Acadie to El-Kheir 
— the Arab village that hung like a mass of white 
blots against the green hillside overlooking the 
sea. Although it was now the beginning of De- 
cember, the sun shone with great, almost fierce 
warmth, and its light on the shining whiteness 
of the road dazzled her eyes. She passed the 
mosque with a slim minaret which thrust its sharp 
outline against the dark blue of the sky. The 
emerald-colored tiles which covered the little 
pyramid-shaped roof flashed like jewels in the 
sunshine. Almost all the houses of the village 
had the small, secretive-looking doorways, 
painted bright blue and studded thickly with 
nails under the low arches, which are such a feat- 
ure of Arab dwellings; and the furtive windows 
of the women’s quarters were all screened with 
the fine meshrabiyah woodwork through which 
Melanie could fancy she saw great wistful kohl- 
darkened eyes watching her. It was the first 
walk she had ever taken alone, unaccompanied 
by Godfrey or Lisette, since her arrival at El- 
Acadie. As a rule she kept to the garden, which 
was a constant delight to her. She felt a little 
strange, as one does when first walking quite 
alone in a strange country. 

The Arabs lounging lazily at the doors of the 
288 
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little cafes, sitting about on low wooden benches 
and smoking cigarettes, looked up to stare at her 
with their fixed, inscrutable gaze. European 
women — except of the passing tourist kind — 
were seldom seen at El-Kheir, and the village 
itself was peopled entirely with Arabs. No 
Europeans lived there, though sometimes Eng- 
lish artists could be seen sketching in the streets. 
But most of the inhabitants knew by sight this 
tall, fair-haired daughter of the North, the wife 
of the Englishman rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, who had so recently bought the old 
tumbledown palace of El-Acadie, and if only for 
that reason Mrs. Denne commanded attention. 

She was glad to pass from the range of their 
staring gaze eo she followed the narrow, twisted 
path that led out toward the fields of vine and 
wheat — wide, hedgeless tracts of land, empty 
except for the stunted brown stems of the vines 
or a group of the gray Barbary fig-trees. Here 
and there a fragment of a Roman ruin, the scat- 
tered inverted stones that might once have 
formed part of a Punic sarcophagus in that 
ancient necropolis, showed their gray, age-worn 
shapes. Glimpses of the blue sea, bright and 
sparkling as if strewn with diamonds, showed 
between the groves of date-palms and the sharp, 
thinly pointed spires of the cypresses. Melanie 
began to feel revived by the pleasant salt wind 
and the hot sunshine. She was sorry that God- 
frey was not with her, but he had started early in 
the motor to meet M. Charente on his return 
journey, at a bathing-place down the coast called 
Hammam Melouan. 
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Before starting he had told her that M. Cha- 
rente would probably be their guest again at El- 
Acadie during the following week. This infor- 
mation cast a little shadow over her happiness 
that morning. 

The figure of M. Charente had acquired a cer- 
tain sinister significance in her imagination; he 
was the one material blot upon her happiness at 
El-Acadie. Under his influence she could not 
but perceive that Godfrey’s prejudices against 
the Catholic Church were daily deepening. 

She walked on rather aimlessly, until suddenly 
she came to one of the little stations on the hill- 
side where the trams stopped on their way to 
Tunis. She went on to the platform, and saw an 
electric tram coming swiftly down the steep, 
curving line. It stopped and several persons 
alighted. The conductor looked at Melanie, who 
stood there rather irresolutely. " Pour Tunu, 
madame?” he said .politely. 

She went forward almost mechanically, and 
entered an empty first-class carriage. Fortu- 
nately, she had brought her purse with her, and 
there was nothing to prevent her from going 
to Tunis. Godfrey would not have the oppor- 
tunity of missing her, as he had said he could not 
be back at El-Acadie before dinner-time. She 
would therefore be at home again before he could 
return, and then she could tell him of her solitary 
expedition. The novelty of the situation gave her 
a curious sense of exhilaration. She sat near the 
window. The tram moved swiftly toward La 
Goulette, and it seemed to her as if she were sud- 
denly in the middle of the sea, with the wide Salt 
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Lake of El-Bahira on one side and the Gulf of 
Tunis on the other, as it sped down the narrow 
tongue of land. Then the buildings of La Gou- 
lette came in view, houses, palaces, and bureaux, 
and the tall factory chimney looking like some 
sable obelisk rising high above the clustered roofs. 
In a very short time they arrived in Tunis, and 
went rapidly along the wide boulevard with its 
rows of shady date-palms so lustrously, bril- 
liantly green. They stopped at last just in front 
of the Casino, and Melanie alighted, feeling a 
little strange to find herself alone in the heart of 
this city that was still so new to her. There were 
a great many people about, and the scene was 
half European and half Oriental. Arabs and 
Moors, tall, stately, and turbaned, moved slowly 
and majestically along the broad white road ; fat 
Jewesses waddled past with their white trousers 
and flimsy flowing robes, their bold eyes staring 
at the other pedestrians and their gaudy jewels 
flashing in the sunlight. There was to Melanie 
something repulsive about these enormously fat 
women, with their kohl-darkened eyes and their 
sleek, smooth skins, but some of the younger ones 
certainly possessed a voluptuous beauty that was 
not without charm. Dark-eyed French and 
Italian people, swarthy Sicilians and Maltese, 
could be seen in the crowd, which was an ex- 
tremely cosmopolitan one. Warning shouts of 
“Bara balekF (take care!) resounded frequently 
as the native porters pushed their way through 
the throng, and mingled with the familiar cry, 
“Cake aoua!” of the Syrian cake-sellers. Some- 
times an Arab boy, a beautiful, indolent creature 
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with a pink flower stuck under his ear, would 
approach Melanie, and in voluble French would 
beg to be permitted to accompany her, and act 
as her guide and bargain for her in the Souks. 
She shook her head, and hurried on until she came 
suddenly to the door of the Cathedral. It was 
little past eleven o’clock, for she had started 
early, and as she entered she saw that a priest had 
just come in, and was about to say Mass at a side 
altar. She found a chair in a dark, quiet comer 
and knelt down. Her joy at finding herself once 
more present at the Holy Sacrifice, after several 
weeks of complete deprivation, was so intense 
that in spite of herself the tears gathered in her 
eyes. Presently the Sanctus bell rang. Then 
came the moment when the priest makes his 
memento of the living, and the thought of those 
so dear to her far away in England filled her 
heart with a touch of pain. She felt a strange 
emotion, remembering that she was once more 
in the Presence of God. She made a thanksgiv- 
ing for the wonderful gift that was going to be 
bestowed upon her, and she offered herself and 
her unborn child to God in an ecstasy of ardor. 
She felt that she had thus consecrated herself and 
her child in some mystical fashion. All these 
weeks she had been slowly starving; now she was 
as the hungry who are filled with good things, not 
as the rich who are sent empty away. Much that 
was difficult and complicated in her present life 
seemed to become smooth and easy, and she saw 
anew, with an even more clear and penetrating 
vision than ever before, that the struggle was no 
longer between herself and her husband, but be- , 
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tween herself and M. Charente, who was openly 
fighting against her, and was winning Godfrey 
slowly and surely to his side. She felt that he 
could not be allowed to prevail. She prayed for 
Godfrey more passionately perhaps than she had 
ever done before. . . . 

When Mass was over a priest wearing a long 
black cassock came into the church, and entered 
(Hie of the confessionals. He was sunburned, and 
wore a beard, as do all the missionary priests of 
Africa. His somber figure seemed to pass 
like a shadow. Some children were waiting to 
make their confession ; when the last of them had 
come out Melanie entered the confessional. She 
was glad to have this opportunity of doing so 
without annoying Godfrey. It was now many 
weeks since she had made her confession at 
Viareggio. 

When she came out she looked very white, but 
her face was serene with an extraordinary peace. 
She knelt down and hid her face in her hands, re- 
citing her penance inaudibly. She remained there 
for a considerable time without stirring. At last 
something constrained her to look up. She raised 
her head with a kind of misgiving. 

Godfrey was standing there with folded arms 
watching her. 

The expression upon his face was rather am- 
biguous ; he looked both annoyed and amused. 

The sight of him, at once so unexpected and so 
sudden, alarmed Melanie, who was still a little 
white and shaken with emotion. Her examen 
and confession had shown her how complex her 
life had become since her marriage. She had 
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found within herself the existence of faults and 
dispositions of which she had never before been 
aware. She had analyzed her feeling toward 
M. Charente as one of angry hatred, and she 
could never remember having felt thus toward 
any human being before. Was she, too, growing 
wicked in the shadow of this sinister presence that 
threatened to poison her happiness? 

Godfrey’s quiet gaze made her feel guilty, as if 
she had been discovered doing an underhand 
thing. Yet — had he not asked her to keep the 
things that belonged to her religion out of his 
sight? Had she not seen more than ever the ex- 
pediency of doing so? 

He moved a step toward her. 

“I am going home now, Melanie. If you are 
ready the motor is outside and we can go to- 
gether.” 

She rose from her knees, genuflected toward 
the Tabernacle, and followed him to the door of 
the Cathedral. She paused to dip her finger into 
the stoup of holy water that stood near the en- 
trance, and crossed herself. She felt that he 
was watching her still with that half-contemp- 
tuous, half-pitying smile on his lips. She entered 
the car, and Godfrey sprang in after her. They 
sped down the street. For some moments they 
sat there in silence. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you intended 
coming into Tunis to-day, Melanie?” he said, and 
his voice was cold and controlled and perhaps 
more smooth than usual. 

“I did not know it myself,” she answered; “it 
was quite a sudden idea. You were to be away 
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all day, and I went for a walk, and came to the 
station . . . and a tram was there ...” 

She saw with a stab of pain that he did not 
believe her, and indeed her recital sounded to her 
own ears a lame and halting one. 

“You might at least have brought Lisette. 
You know I don’t care about your going out 
alone! ” 

“It was an impulse,” she said gently; “I really 
had no intention of coming. But I was glad to 
have the opportunity of hearing Mass — of going 
to confession.” 

She looked straight at Godfrey as she spoke. 

“I was there,” he said; “I saw you go to con- 
fession. But I would much rather you had told 
me that you intended to come here to-day for this 
purpose. . . . Charente is right — there will be 
no peace in our house till you are freed from this 
tyranny 1” 

“Has M. Charente told you that?” she said 
quickly. 

“I have always known it,” he said; “Charente 
only confirms what I learned at Friars’ Gate!” 

Melanie turned very white ; her hands trembled, 
though she kept them clasped tightly together. 

She said presently: “Godfrey, do not let us 
quarrel about it. ...” 

There were tears in her eyes. The sight of 
them moved him to a greater indignation. 

“My one object has been to keep you calm 
and normal, yet the moment my back is turned 
you persist in doing the one thing I have tried 
to avoid for you, with the result that you are 
most horribly upset and nervous and hysterical! 
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What in the world have you done that you should 
go and confess it, and work yourself up into the 
hysterical belief that you have committed all the 
crimes in the decalogue?” 

She was silent. The light, cold wind from the 
Salt Lake touched her face, reviving her, and re- 
lieving, too, that burning, throbbing pain in her 
head and eyes. Suddenly she turned to Godfrey 
and slipped her little ungloved hand in his. 
“Godfrey,” she said impulsively, “I can not live 
without these things. They belong to my life — 
they are all part of my happiness. ...” 

He knew it was true. Had he not always been 
aware of it? Had he not been able to discern 
the spiritual charm of her, even while he rebelled 
against the forces that had fashioned it? But 
touched by the appeal, he drew her to him, and 
kissed her with a fierce, jealous tenderness, as if 
still resentful of the things that separated them, 
and of those sources of joy she possessed apart 
from him. 

He told her then that on arriving at Hammam 
Melouan that morning he had found that Cha- 
rente had just received a telegram which necessi- 
tated his immediate return to Tunis, and they 
had motored at once to the city. Godfrey had 
been idling down the Avenue de France when his 
Arab servant came up and informed him that 
“madame” was in the Cathedral. It was thus he 
had casually learned of his wife’s presence in 
Tunis. At first he had been too much astonished 
to credit the information; he thought the man had 
made a mistake. He had simply entered the 
Cathedral to assure himself that Melanie was not 
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really there. When he saw her kneeling there, 
absorbed in prayer, her head bowed in her hands, 
he had still been scarcely able to believe the evi- 
dence of his own eyes. And he had watched her, 
an aloof figure, concentrated upon this absorbing, 
vital, spiritual thing that consoled and strength- 
ened her, and which he was unable to comprehend 
or to share. 

Yet through all his blindness he had felt then, 
more definitely than ever before, the power of 
that faith which illuminated her; it was as if some 
little ray of its sharp and burning light had 
pierced in ever so slight a measure the veil that" 
obscured his own vision; and had taught him, 
despite himself and the crude human yearning 
that sought to enfold her absolutely, the presence 
of that heart within the heart of her— that inmost 
secret citadel, not fashioned for human love, 
wherein the soul chants the Divine Praises upon 
her mystical upward journeying. . . . 
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CHAPTER XXVII 



M elanie had a slight attack of fever after her 
visit to Tunis, which had unaccountably 
fatigued her. Godfrey, ever ready to take alarm, 
sent for the doctor, who recommended her to stay 
in bed for a day or two, and to keep very quiet. 
During those days Godfrey remained entirely at 
EhAcadie, and though M. Charente was staying 
there he neglected him a good deal in order to 
stay by his wife’s side as much as possible. In 
the meantime M. Charente was busily employed, 
arranging the fumoir in the garden. Godfrey 
joined him there from time to time, but some- 
how the affair had lost all its interest for him. 
Melanie was ill, and he wished that he could 
have been preparing her little chapel as a surprise 
for her. He wondered why he had so easily 
yielded to Charente’s objections. After all his 
wife was a Catholic and it was natural that she 
should wish to practise her religion. He felt that 
he had been both unkind and selfish over the 
affair of the fumoir. Y et he could not deny when 
the work was complete that it was a charming 
apartment. Beautiful curtains of Persian fabric 
screened the windows and hung over the small 
low doors. Underfoot the carpet was a thick and 
beautiful one of ancient make, colored in soft 
rainbow hues ; it had been made in Kairouan long 
before the introduction of German aniline dyes 
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had done so much to spoil a native industry. Its 
texture was like velvet and its coloring both deli- 
cate and vivid. Hanging lamps of fine work- 
manship were suspended from the ceiling by old 
brass chains that glowed in the crepuscule with 
a mellow radiance. Little inlaid tables stood here 
and there, with books and flowers, and ash-trays 
studded with matrix turquoises. A large case of 
books was placed against one of the walls, and a 
beautiful Italian cabinet, delicately inlaid with 
ebony and ivory, looked slightly out of place in 
surroundings so definitely Oriental. A wood fire 
blazed on the hearth, near which Godfrey stood 
surveying the scene. 

Charente lay curled up on a divan, smoking a 
cigar. 

“It all looks quite charming, Charente,” said 
Godfrey; “it will be a delightful place, too, in 
warm weather. These walls are so splendidly 
thick. I’m awfully obliged to you for all you’ve 
done. I should have helped you more if my wife 
hadn’t been ill.” 

“I hope she is better,” said Charente politely. 

“Oh, she is much better,” said Godfrey; “but 
this illness has upset her nerves. She is very 
anxious to go back to England as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“What a pity,” said Charente. 

“Her mother, too, seems very anxious that she 
should go,” continued Godfrey. 

“Your work will be all undone,” said Charente 
calmly. 

Godfrey flushed. 
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Then he said : “I’m not a tyrant, Charente. It 
is not very easy for me to say no to my wifel” 
“No?” said Charente. “You are just the sort 
to slip into their toils. You are too good-natured 
— too easy-going. In the end you will no doubt 
follow the line of least resistance for peace' sake, 
as so many have done!” 

Godfrey glanced at him uneasily. He felt 
almost as if M. Charente were hypnotizing him, 
so strong did his influence seem at that moment. 

“What nonsense!” he said at last with a ner- 
vous laugh. “I am not a person to be easily 
caught. But it is my duty to think now of my 
wife . . . and of my child. ...” 

“Of your child — exactly,” said Charente mean- 
ingly. 

“And my wife is not at all strong. If she 
wishes to go home, I suppose it will end in my 
taking her.” 

“Naturally,” said Charente. “And there the 
nets will be spread to catch your unwary feet, my 
friend. You will have to go carefully. They 
have already without a doubt marked you down 
as a possible quarry, because you were so eager 
to promise that they should number your children 
among them. How any man in his sane senses 
could consent to such a tiling amazes me!” 

“I had no choice,” said Godfrey; “a man in 
love will make the wildest vows. And when I 
made them, I confess I did not think it an enor- 
mous hardship ! I was bound to make the way as 
smooth as possible. Her people did not wish at 
all for our marriage, and they are of that rare 
kind to whom money makes no appeal. I had not 
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a great deal in my favor,” he added with a touch 
of bitterness. 

Then not wishing to make any further dis- 
closures to M. Charente, he murmured some ex- 
cuse, and leaving the fumoir, went back to the 
house and up to his wife’s room. 

Melanie had risen for the first time that after- 
noon, and he found her lying on a big chaise- 
longue near the window. Some books were on 
the table near her, but she was not reading. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the sea, and upon the long 
trail of smoke that signified a departing, home- 
ward-bound steamer. The sight made her feel 
acutely homesick. 

She had been glad of the excuse of illness to 
remain in her room, thereby avoiding the ordeal 
of entertaining M. Charente. She was sorry that 
he had come again, and wished that Godfrey did 
not continue to see so much of him. His footing 
in their house was now so intimate that he often 
left a portmanteau with his things there, and his 
room was kept for him. As she had told her hus- 
band, she knew quite well that he would not have 
been received at all in French society; his pres- 
ence would not have been tolerated there. The 
French nobility, so long tacitly opposed to a 
republican and democratic government, had of 
late years been stirred into an active hatred of it 
by its merciless persecution of the Church. Many 
of those who before had been careless and per- 
haps indifferent Catholics, had bitterly resented 
the attacks on Church property, the spoliation 
of monastery and convent, the cruel expulsion of 
the religious orders, and had returned to a devout 
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and fervent practice of their religion. Pious 
women of the highest rank in France were, as 
Melanie knew, engaged in assisting the priests in 
the instruction of the children, lest these, through 
continual persecution, should be deprived of their 
precious heritage of faith. She had sometimes 
stayed in Paris with her mother, and had come 
in contact with such people engaged in this active 
endeavor to combat infidelity. And she was 
aware that in none of their houses would such a 
person as M. Charente have been received upon 
any footing at all, least of all that of intimate 
friendship. His birth, as well as his views, and 
the fact of his being a freemason, would have 
arbitrarily excluded him. 

To-day she had felt that her courage was slowly 
leaving her. She loved her husband, but his 
actions continually distressed her. The tacit 
struggle between them was gradually creating 
the rift within the lute. There were so many 
things dear and precious to her, of which the 
mention was practically tabooed. She longed to 
return home, to be with her mother, to remove her 
husband from this man’s baleful influence. God- 
frey’s intense and jealous love for her deepened 
day by day, yet he kept her from those things 
she most passionately desired. The windows 
of the women’s quarters in the houses of El- 
Kheir — so carefully screened with meshrabiyah 
lattice-work — seemed to have become sym- 
bolic of her own guarded, sheltered, enclosed 
life. 

“The fumoir is finished,” Godfrey told her ab- 
ruptly, as he came into the room. “Charente has 
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certainly great taste — he has made it look quite 
charming. I am longing to show it to you!” 

He sat down near her and took her hand — it 
seemed to him more white and fragile than ever. 
The rings hung loosely upon the slim fingers. 
“And I am longing to see it, Godfrey,” she 

said, smiling. “Perhaps to-morrow ” 

“Oh, I hoped you would come in to dinner to- 
night,” he said. “Charente has to leave early. 

You haven’t seen him this time ” 

“I don’t really feel quite up to entertaining 
people yet,” she said quietly. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” she said, “that you don’t 
like Charente. It’s a pity, isn’t it, as he will have 
to be here so much seeing to things?” 

She was silent. 

“Do try and like him,” said Godfrey gently. 
She said desperately: “We look at things — he 
and I — from the opposite poles.” 

“But you needn’t discuss religion with him,” 
said Godfrey. 

She waited a moment and then said: “Godfrey 
— do let us go home. I don’t think El-Acadie 
suits me very well. I feel ill here — and I want 
to see my mother again. It is a little lonely for 
me, and you haven’t any companions, so you have 
to fall back upon people like M. Charente. We 
could come back next year, and then everything 
would be different. I’m quite well enough to 
travel now, and I’m longing to go home.” 

“Do you really wish it so much? Are you sure 
you can’t be happy here?” he asked her wistfully. 

“Yes — ” she said, “I really do wish it. I should 
like to spend Christmas — our first Christmas — at 
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Friars’ Gate. . . . Do say you would like that 
too, Godfrey 1” 

Godfrey, remembering the extremely uneasy 
days he had passed while on probation at Friars’ 
Gate, could not regard the idea of spending 
Christmas with his wife’s people as an unmiti- 
gated pleasure. But he knew vaguely as a matter 
of general principle that it was his duty to give 
way to Melanie just now, and if she desired this 
very much he felt that he ought at least to con- 
sider it. 

“It would mean leaving here next week,” he 
said. “I couldn't let you do that long journey 
across France without stopping. And we could 
stay in Paris a few days.” 

Melanie sat up, her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
shining. All her lassitude had left her. “Oh, 
Godfrey — how dear of you! — I should love it!” 

She put out her hands and clasped his. “I’ve 
been simply horribly homesick lately,” she told 
him. 

Godfrey smiled; he was so glad to have called 
back that expression of radiant happiness into 
her face, at any cost. 

“Darling — you should have told me! I never 
wanted to keep you here against your will. I’m 
so fond of the place myself — I hoped you would 
like it too.” 

“I’m sure I shall like it very much another 
time,” she said, “but I haven’t felt well lately, 
and that has given me a longing to go home. 
You’ve made me so happy,” she added. 

“Have I ?” said Godfrey a little wistfully. He 
bent down and kissed her. “Didn’t I say you 
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should have everything — everything?” he mur- 
mured passionately. “And this is after all a 
very little thing. ...” 

“But it’s a very big thing to me,” said Melanie. 
“You spoil me, Godfrey. It is very unselfish of 
you to give in like this!” 

At dinner — a meal which he had alone with 
M. Charente — Godfrey announced his return 
home with a pretended carelessness. 

“By the way, Charente — I shall have to leave 
you here to see to things if you will agree to it. I 
have promised after all to take this run home with 
my wife. She isn’t well here, and she is getting 
homesick. We shall start as soon as possible — 
next week, perhaps.” 

“Indeed?” said M. Charente coldly. 

“My wife wishes to spend Christmas with her 
own people. And I am getting a little anxious 
about her health.” 

“No doubt her mother has urged this,” said 
Charente calmly. 

“It has nothing to do with her mother,” said 
Godfrey. 

“Well, if you are agreeable, there is nothing 
more to be said. But you must acknowledge that 
you had an opportunity here such as falls to few 
men of gaining your wife to your own views. It 
was a question of time. Y ou would have won her 
completely. And your child — ” he looked at him 
with somber, coal-black eyes — “your child would 
have been brought up according to your own 
wishes — you would have saved him from slavery, 
and procured for him the only true liberty.” 
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Godfrey was silent. From any one else he 
would have resented such insolent interference, 
but the spell of this man’s influence was very 
strong. 

“I must think of my wife as well as of my 
child, Charente,” he reminded him. 

“I am sorry for you,” said Charente. 

“You need not be sorry for me. My wife’s 
safety is incomparably more important to me at 
the present moment than the religion of my chil- 
dren,” said Godfrey with a touch of asperity. 

“Yours is a very short-sighted policy,” said 
Charente. “And after all there seems to be no 
immediate cause for anxiety on Mrs. Denne’s 
account. You may depend upon it that her 
mother has recommended this course to her. And 
when once she is back among her own people — 
subjected to the old influences — your chance of 
changing her will have gone forever.” 

“I am not going to make her miserable!” said 
Godfrey warmly. 

“You remind me of the old Biblical fable of 
the man who sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage,” said Charente with cold contempt. 
“You are determined that your children shall be 
priest-ridden, that they shall be brought up to 
regard you as a heretic. What authority do you 
conceive you will have in your own house? None 
at all! The priests will see to that.” 

Godfrey turned very white. 

“Are you not exaggerating?” he said. 

“You must admit that I have more experience 
of the Church and her ways than you have,” said 
Charente. 
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“But what can I do?” said Godfrey helplessly. 

“Do? Do what any other man m his senses 
would do in your position. Keep your wife here 
for the next six months. Lessen by degrees the 
chains that bind and enslave her. Above all, keep 
her away from her own people.” There was 
something almost feline about the man, and his 
soft, purring voice increased the impression he 
conveyed of something at once subtle, dangerous, 
and menacing. “I told you, did I not, that there 
is no question of compromise with the Church? 
You can employ no half measures! You can not 
dole her out a less portion than she demands. 
You must be completely her tool or you must set 
yourself quite free. You made a step in the dark 
when you married. They tell me no one is so 
strict, so intolerant, so bigoted and fanatical, as 
an old English Catholic — one whose family has 
survived all the persecutions and kept the Faith. 
They imagine they have something to be proud 
of, and they are ten times worse than the most 
clerical, the most monarchical fanatic in France!” 

Godfrey did not speak. He seemed to be back 
once more on the terrace at Friars’ Gate; he saw 
the old house bathed in mellow sunlight as it had 
been on the first evening of his arrival, when he 
went there so full of hope, so tremulous with 
fear; he saw the golden gray of the walls, and 
above the chapel door he read the words upon 
the stone molding, Constans in fide. . . . And 
he remembered thinking that however deeply he 
might hate and distrust his wife’s religion, he was 
compelled in all justice to acknowledge that it 
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had made her what she was — a woman whose 
shoes he was unworthy to stoop and kiss. 

“Remember you are not fighting against one 
woman, and that woman your wife, but against 
the most stupendous religious organization the 
world has ever seen. What is her proud boast 
to those who attempt to batter her walls? The 
Gates of H ell shall not prevail against her. That 
is her answer. That is why she is able to pursue 
her course so little molested — that is why her 
helpless victims are such willing ones — as the 
foolish and superstitious will always be willing to 
fling themselves under the wheels of a Jugger- 
naut’s carl” 

And as Godfrey listened he fell anew under 
the spell of this man; he saw how unwise and 
inadvisable it would be to return with his wife 
to Friars* Gate. But it would nevertheless be a 
little difficult now to go back upon his word, and 
to make an adequate excuse to Melanie for re- 
maining at El-Acadie. 
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“\\7'e hate not had a great many visitors,” 
V V said Melanie ; “it is a long way for people 
to come from Tunis to see us.” 

She was sitting in the fumoir and Godfrey was 
with her. Some of their acquaintances from 
Tunis — M. and Mme. de Lissac and Comtesse de 
Vigny — had motored out to call upon them. It 
was a few days after M. Charente s last visit. 

“Except M. Charente — he has been over here 
a good deal,” said Godfrey; “he has been simply 
invaluable to me in arranging and improving this 
place. It had been allowed to go to rack and 
ruin.” 

“Charente? I do not know the name,” said 
Comtesse de Vigny. 

“You mean the young architect? I have heard 
of him,” said M. de Lissac. “But you employed 
him professionally, I suppose? He could hardly 
count as a visitor.” 

“Pardon me — he is a great friend of mine. I 
find him most agreeable and cultivated,” said 
Godfrey, smiling; “I don’t know what I should 
have done without him.” 

“I was only thinking that the society of a Ubre- 
penseur like M. Charente could hardly have been 
agreeable to Mrs. Denne. You are a Catholic, 
are you not, madame?” 

“Yes,” said Melanie, feeling a little uneasy at 
the turn the conversation had taken. 

309 
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“But I am not,” said Godfrey, “and in Eng- 
land we have no prejudices against men merely 
because they are freemasons.” 

“But in England there is a difference. They 
associate themselves principally, I have been told, 
with works of philanthropy,” said Comtesse de 
Vigny, who belonged to the most intensely cleri- 
cal and monarchical party in France. “But with 
us we identify them with the chief enemies of the 
Church.” She turned to Melanie: “You must 
come and see me one day. I should like to show 
you all that we are trying to do for the children 
in Tunis.” 

“And the Church is making extraordinary 
progress in your own country, is it not, madame?” 
said M. de Lissac. “The number of conversions 
increases every year. Your new Cathedral at 
Westminster is a splendid symbol of the growing 
power of the Church in England.” 

Then to his complete astonishment Godfrey 
struck in: 

“I regret that it should be so, monsieur 1 I 
consider it a sign of decadence rather than of 
progress that my countrymen should return to 
the errors that once enslaved theml” 

The three visitors looked slightly surprised. 
Not one of them had expected these violently 
anti-clerical views from a man who had recently 
married a Catholic wife, to whom gossip said that 
he was passionately devoted. Perhaps, thought 
M. de Lissac, the marriage was not proving alto- 
gether a success. Mrs. Denne was extremely 
beautiful, though delicate and fragile-looking; 
she was very young and had an air of timidity. 
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even of inexperience. Yet her husband’s words 
must have been exceedingly distasteful to her, 
supposing she cared at all for her religion. He 
noticed that she made no effort to refute them. 

“I hope you will come and breakfast with us 
when next you come to Mass at the Cathedral,” 
said Comtesse de Vigny when they all rose to 
go ; “we shall be delighted to see you both.” Her 
smile included Godfrey, who, a little penitent at 
his own hasty words, answered courteously: “We 
shall be delighted, shall we not, Melanie? My 
wife has only one objection to El-Acadie — it is 
so far from a church. But we do not intend to 
remain here much longer. I think we shall prob- 
ably spend Christmas in England.” 

“Ah, no doubt Mrs. Denne wishes to spend it 
with her own family,” said Comtesse de Vigny, 
who knew Olga Roubieski and had heard of Mel- 
anie through her. 

She had felt sorry for this delicate English- 
woman in her rather solitary life at El-Acadie. 
And she did not understand Godfrey — his hostile 
speech about the Church had made her wonder a 
little. For his wife’s sake she felt that he ought 
to have kept silence on the subject. His intimacy 
with M. Charente was another point which 
puzzled her. Melanie did not look very well nor 
— as it seemed to her — extremely happy. 

When they had gone Melanie lay on the big 
divan in the fumoir waiting for Godfrey’s return. 
He had gone out to speed the parting guests. 
Their visit had left a rather uncomfortable im- 
pression upon her mind. She felt that Godfrey 
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had laid himself open to miscomprehension. He 
was really much more sympathetic on the subject 
of religion than his words could have led them 
to suppose. And in a few weeks, when he was 
removed from the influence of this man, she felt 
sure that he would once more display that in- 
creased sympathy which he had begun to show 
before Charente’s arrival. 

When he came back his brow was clouded and 
at first he did not speak. Presently he said: “I 
don’t care for these people, Melanie. I wonder 
why they came!” 

“Oh, didn’t you, Godfrey?” she said. “I am 
so sorry. I liked them — their visit cheered me.” 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully; “you agreed with 
them and they agreed with you. I don’t suppose 
we shall ever like the same people — we think so 
differently.” 

“Oh, Godfrey, what a dreadful thought!” she 
said, smiling. “I want you to like all my friends.” 

“They disapprove of me,” he said; “I always 
felt the same thing with your own people when 
we were engaged. They didn’t like me — they 
only put up with me for your sake. I love this 
place — we’ve been so perfectly happy here, and 
now you want me to return to that atmosphere 
of hostility. ... I shall never fit in at Friars’ 
Gate,” he went on. “I don’t want to go there at 
all.” He knelt down by his wife’s side. “Mel- 
anie, do let us stay here. Try and like it. Just 
for a little longer — stay till February or 
March. ...” 

“Don’t, please, ask me to do this,” she said, and 
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the tears came into her eyes. “I ... I couldn’t 
bc&i* it,” 

“Why not?” he said wistfully. 

“I’m not happy here,” she said. “It isn’t that 
I don’t like the place. But I don’t feel well here 
and I’m horribly homesick . . . and my mother 
wants me. ...” 

“She has been trying to unsettle you ever since 
we came abroad,” said Godfrey. 

“Oh, you mustn’t think that!” said Melanie, 
trying to speak lightly. 

“I wish they would let you alone!” he said with 
sudden violence. 

She looked at him. “But if you dislike the idea 
of going to Friars’ Gate so much,” she said, “we 
could stay in London. Mother would have us in 
Wilton Place — it would be delightful — just we 
three.” 

“I’d much rather have you here all to myself, 
Melanie,” he said. 

“But you’ve had me for more than four 
months,” she reminded him. 

“I want to stay here — with you always!” he 
said passionately. 

She smiled at his vehemence. “But don’t you 
see how impossible that would be?” 

“Is it so impossible? I don’t see what there is 
to prevent it — especially if you wished it as much 
as I do. . . .” 

“Dear Godfrey,” she said, “when I’m quite 
well again we will come here for as long as you 
like. But now ” 

“Melanie,” he said with sudden seriousness, 
“I’ve been thinking it over and I don’t feel as 
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if I could go back. I hate the thought of being 
surrounded by all your relations ! I think we will 
stay here. It seems the simplest thing to do, and 
I am sure you will get quite used to it in time. 
And then if you still hate it I’ll get rid of it and 
buy a property in England. You must give this 
a fair chance first. But I hate those dark, gloomy 
days of an English winter, and I don’t believe it 
would be good for you either to go back to it now 
after this sunshine.” 

He did not look at her as he spoke. He 
thought of M. Charente’s words urging him to 
make the most of the chance that had been given 
to him. And the events of the afternoon had 
filled him with an even deeper distaste for the 
atmosphere of his wife’s old home. He shrank 
from exposing himself to it. He had felt at a 
disadvantage there before, and he disliked the 
thought that he would still be at a disadvantage. 
And he had made no progress in winning Mel- 
anie’s allegiance away from these things. Cha- 
rente’s advice had been wise, although at the time 
he had felt angry with him for interfering. 

Melanie had risen, and now she came across 
the room and put her hand on his. She was sob- 
bing in a low, restrained fashion. 

“Oh, Godfrey ... I must go home,” she said; 
“I think it will kill me to stay here! ...” 

“I’ve been thinking about it a great deal,” he 
said, “and I find you have asked me to make too 
heavy a sacrifice. Don’t you care for me at all, 
Melanie, that you should hate being here with 
me — away from all the world?” 
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“Oh, Godfrey — you know I care,” she assured 
him. 

“Then why can’t you be happy here? Why 
must you always be wanting to go back to your 
own pedple?” 

She was silent. 

“But we won’t argue about it any more,” he 
said; “the thing’s settled. We shall stay here 
certainly until February — perhaps longer. And 
don’t please let us have any scenes about it, Mel- 
anie 1 Try and trust me that I know what is best 
for us both and our happiness.” 

“Do you mean it is quite settled?” she said. 

“Yes — I think we can call it absolutely 
settled,” he answered. 

“What made you change your mind? Not 
anything Madame de Vigny or M. de Lissac 
said?” she asked wonderingly. 

“Nothing at all,” he assured her with perfect 
truth. “And I have not really changed my mind. 
The idea of going back to England was always 
hateful to me. I consented because I was afraid 
of your health. But you’ve been much better 
these last few days, and the quiet life here is, I 
am sure, very good for you.” 

Melanie recognized that she was called upon to 
make a great sacrifice. She would have made it 
gladly and willingly if the fear of M. Charente’s 
perpetual presence at El-Acadie had not made it 
seem also a very unwise one. It was to remove 
her husband from his influence that had made her 
entreat him to return home. But the effort had 
been useless and unavailing. She must remain at 
El-Acadie; she must endure the society of this 
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man whom she both disliked and feared, and in 
her heart she believed that it was he who had 
urged Godfrey not to return to England. The 
conflict, instead of being finished, as she had 
hoped, had in reality only just begun. She felt 
that her courage was ebbing slowly. At every 
turn Charente defeated her. He had defeated 
her over the chapel, and she felt that slowly but 
surely he would end in alienating her husband 
from her. 

“You’ll try and be happy, won’t you?” said 
Godfrey, kissing her. The feeling that he had 
not been altogether true to his word disturbed 
him a little. Still Charente had shown him the 
folly of the step he had proposed to take. 

But to that she made no answer, and as he 
watched her go slowly out of the room he felt 
anew that he had been found wanting. 
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M elanie wrote a long letter to her mother, 
telling her that there was now no prospect 
of their returning to England in time to spend 
Christmas at Friars’ Gate. She knew that this 
would be a very great disappointment to Lady 
Ettrington, who had been looking forward to a 
large family reunion on that occasion. Still, as 
Godfrey seemed so very much against it, she gave 
way without any further remonstrance, and de- 
termined to make the best of things at El-Acadie. 
During M. Charente’s absence this was compara- 
tively easy, and she felt that as long as she and 
her husband were alone together she could not 
reasonably ask for anything more. She was, 
however, a little puzzled about this time by the 
irregularity of her home letters. Lady Ettring- 
ton was a very good correspondent, and she had 
always written two or three times a week to her 
daughter ever since her marriage. Now the 
letters not only came much less frequently, but 
Melanie fancied sometimes there was a touch of 
constraint about them. She herself continued to 
write regularly on mail days. The courtier 
brought the letters and took the others away with 
him as a general rule, but sometimes to insure 
their catching the first boat she had given hers to 
Godfrey to post in Tunis. 

She knew that not very long after their arrival 
317 
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at El-Acadie Godfrey had received a letter from 
Lady Ettrington, but he had not offered to show 
it to her. Probably it contained a reference to 
her state of health, since they had both written 
to tell her of their hopes that a child might be 
bom to them in the spring. And Melanie had 
felt at the time that something in the letter had 
annoyed Godfrey. Perhaps Lady Ettrington 
had written too insistently upon the subject of 
their speedy return to England. He had so set 
his heart upon wintering at El-Acadie that Mel- 
anie knew any interference in the matter would 
be certain to vex him. This was actually the case, 
and in his answer he had told his mother-in-law 
a little curtly that she could rely upon him to 
consider Melanie’s health in every way, and he 
hoped that she would not try to unsettle her by 
such remarks. 

Melanie, not wishing to grieve her mother, had 
not told her how frequently she had been com- 
pelled to miss Mass on Sundays. She felt that 
it would be in some way disloyal to Godfrey to 
mention this fact. Her mother might perhaps 
blame him for taking her to a place where she was 
so utterly deprived of the consolations of her re- 
ligion. And she had a very great desire that 
Lady Ettrington should believe that she was 
perfectly happy. Besides, this life at El-Acadie 
could not go on forever. In February or March 
at the very latest they would have to return to 
England. 

Toward the middle of December the weather 
suddenly became very bad. The Gulf of Tunis 
was stirred to a wild fury, the waves were 
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whipped into fierce revolt by the screaming, tor- 
menting wind that shook the ill-fitting casements 
at El-Acadie and rattled the wooden shutters. 
The clouds hung thickly upon the peaks of Bou- 
Komein, and blotted out the beautiful shape of 
Djebl Zaghouan, and threw their veils of silver 
gauze over the great Cathedral of St. Louis. All 
day and all through those restless, disturbed 
nights Melanie could hear the troubled murmur 
of the waves beating violently upon the shore, 
uttering their wild and fitful music as if in answer 
to the sharp, shrill cry of the wind. The fronds 
of the date-palms shivered and creaked as the 
storm passed over them. These uncontrolled and 
almost savage sounds filled her heart with a 
strange uneasiness. She lay awake hour after 
hour listening to them. This sleeplessness 
affected her health; she began to look pale and 
rather wan. During those days she scarcely ever 
left the old palace and the garden that sur- 
rounded it. Godfrey, however, spent a great deal 
of his time in Tunis. He now knew a good many 
people there, and went in almost every day. He 
did not seem to realize how lonely those hours 
must be for his wife. He believed that she had 
perfectly settled down to the life at El-Acadie, 
and was also firmly convinced that the quiet of it 
was the best thing in the world for her. He con- 
gratulated himself upon having decided to remain 
there in opposition to her own entreaties and to 
her mother’s wishes. Godfrey would have been 
furious if any one had accused him of selfishness, 
for he sincerely believed that he was actuated 
only by thoughts of his wife’s welfare. 
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“You are looking rather white, Melanie,” he 
said one night at dinner. “Don’t you ever go 
out?” 

“The weather has been too bad for me to go 
out much,” she confessed; “but I went in the 
garden for a little while this afternoon.” 

“If it’s fine to-morrow we might go and look 
at the Roman ruins,” he said. “We can motor 
most of the way, and then it will not be far for 
you to walk.” 

“Oh, I should like that so much,” said Melanie. 
“We have never been there yet.” 

“I wish Charente were here,” he said; “he is an 
excellent guide.” 

“But I would much rather go alone with you, 
Godfrey,” she said. 

“He is coming next week,” said Godfrey; “I 
think he will be with us for at least a fortnight.” 

“Until Christmas?” she asked, and a little of 
the light faded from her eyes. She had so hoped 
that he would soon be going back to France. 

“He will spend Christmas with us, I think, 
Melanie. You won’t mind, will you? It’s so im- 
portant he should begin to make his plans for 
the new wing.” 

“Yes?” she said in a disappointed tone. “But 
I thought we were to have our first Christmas 
alone together, as we couldn’t go home.” 

“Oh, you needn’t see much of him. He will 
be very busy — you will only meet at meals,” said 
Godfrey carelessly. 

The next day dawned most beautifully fine, 
and the Gulf of Tunis was a great flat sheet of 
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vivid blue, cut here and there by white lateen sails 
that looked like enormous butterflies. Godfrey 
had arranged to start soon after the midday 
breakfast, so that they could return before sun- 
down. Melanie, who had been so long a prisoner 
at El-Acadie, was quite excited at the prospect 
of their expedition. Godfrey so seldom sug- 
gested taking her anywhere now; he nearly 
always rushed off alone to Tunis to play bridge. 

Melanie thought she should never forget the 
emotion she experienced when she stood beneath 
the great white cross — dimly discernible from her 
own windows — where St. Cyprian met his mar- 
tyrdom with courage and thanksgiving. It was 
a place that had been additionally sanctified be- 
cause it was the spot where St. Augustine, fleeing 
from the iniquity of Carthage, had bade farewell 
to his mother on the eve of his departure for 
Rome. St. Monica, lamenting his departure, as 
he writes in the Confessions , followed him to the 
seaside, “and I, finding that she remained close 
to me, resolved either to bring me back or go 
with me, deceived her, and feigned that my desire 
was only to accompany a friend whom I could not 
leave till he had a fair wind to set sail. Thus I 
told a lie to my mother, and to such a mother, and 
got away. . . . And when she still refused to 
return without me, I persuaded her with much 
ado to remain for that night in a place hard by 
which was a memorial of St. Cyprian. But that 
same night I stole away and she was left there 
praying and weeping. . . . The wind blew fair 
and swelled our sails and carried us out of sight 
of the shore. ...” 
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Afterward they went to the Roman forum 
with its fragments of ancient columns wrought 
of exquisite marble, some round and smooth, 
some square and fluted, but each adorned with 
delicious decorations. Very fine, too, was the 
old pavement with its rich mosaics, of which beau- 
tiful fragments still remained glowing jewel-like 
in the sunlight. 

There was no touch of winter in the air. The 
sparkling waters of the Salt Lake glittered with 
blue and silver; a fleet of rosy flamingoes sailed 
past with a flush of pink, going slowly toward 
Tunis. The mountains, sharply stencilled, were 
colored like dark pansies with shadows of pure, 
deep blue. In the distance the city of Tunis 
lay white and pale as a pearl beyond the wide 
expanse of El-Bahira. Clumps of ragged euca- 
lyptus, hedges of grotesque Barbary figs, broke 
here and there the undulating plain with its banks 
and hillocks, its vineyards and naked brown tracts 
of land where sometimes a furtive glimpse of 
emerald showed where the wheat had begun to 
grow — historic land which entombed the mighty 
legions of Caesar and of Hannibal. 

Suddenly from the road that ran just below 
they heard the sound of voices and laughter, and 
three figures scrambled up the bank. Melanie 
recognized Comte de Vigny and his wife, and the 
third — a tall, slender figure with head enveloped 
in a gray chiffon motor veil — seemed strangely 
familiar to her. 

And it was this third figure that ran up to her 
with outstretched hand. “Why, Melanie — my 
dear child — how are you? We intended to come 
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on to your villa when we had seen the sights of 
Carthage. And — Mr. Denne?” It was the Prin- 
cess Roubieski who turned from one to the other 
with hand held out in greeting. Only when she 
had shaken hands with Godfrey she turned again 
and kissed Melanie warmly on both cheeks. 

“Why, my dear child — what have you been 
doing to yourself? Where are all your pretty 
English roses gone to? You have not been ill?” 

A faint flush came into Melanie’s face. She 
was overjoyed at seeing her friend again. She 
could hardly believe that she was really standing 
in front of her, questioning her. 

Godfrey’s voice struck rather sharply across 
the pause that followed. 

“My wife is perfectly well, thank you, Prin- 
cess. We are wintering at El-Acadie, and we 
find the climate suits her admirably.” There was 
just a note of defiance in his tone and in the flash 
of his dark eyes. 

The Princess slipped her hand in Melanie’s 
arm. “So I was a true prophet,” she said, “and 
you are really Mrs. Godfrey Denne?” 

Godfrey could not catch the words, nor did he 
hear Melanie’s low, half-whispered reply. 

“Yes. I ran the risk,” she said quietly; “and 
I’m quite well, really. I suppose every one feels 
a little out of sorts — when there is a child 
coming.” 

“And you are going to remain here? For all 
the winter?” They had moved definitely apart 
from the rest; Godfrey could be heard speaking 
to Comtesse de Vigny. 

“Yes — Godfrey wishes to stay till the spring.” 
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“And you — you want to go home to your 
mother, of course?” 

“It was very childish of me, but I did wish it. 
I’m learning to like El-Acadie,” she said with 
sweet gravity. 

“And in the meantime you look like a little 
white ghost. You’ve lost your pretty baby look. 
What have you done with it?” And Olga gazed 
rather searchingly into Melanie’s face, as if she 
wished to read the secrets of those grave gray 
eyes. 

“It would be absurd in a married woman.” 
She tried to speak lightly, but it was rather an 
effort to her. “I’ve been married nearly five 
months,” she added. 

They passed on to the amphitheater scooped 
out in a cup of the green hillside, with its tiers 
of broken marble seats ranged one above the 
other, and the aperture leading to a subterranean 
passage with its hidden prompter’s seat. 

“I have seen performances of Elektra and 
Salammbd here,” said Comte de Vigny, “played 
by French artistes. The effect was wonder- 
ful; every word could be heard so plainly in 
the clear summer air, and you cannot imagine 
how interested the Arabs were in the whole thing. 
Thousands of them witnessed it, and their silence 
and attention were quite extraordinary.” 

Beyond, against the sky that now glowed 
faintly red with the approaching sunset, they 
could see the immense group of buildings form- 
ing the new Carthage, the sight of which had so 
profoundly annoyed M. Charente. Monastery, 
seminary, convent, and museum were silhouetted 
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in all that wonderful dense whiteness which is so 
characteristic a feature of the Orient. Groups 
of sharp, black cypresses pointed gloomy fingers 
heavenward, and made an almost violent contrast 
to the pallor of the massed buildings. 

But to Melanie — as to many visitors to Car- 
thage — the most touching sight of all was the 
little chapel in the Roman arena, dedicated as 
recently as 1908 to the memory of those early 
martyrs of the Church — St. Perpetua and her 
companions. She went down into the arena 
where they had suffered, and knelt with the Prin- 
cess before the little altar that was discernible 
through the heavy grille of the closed doors, and 
read the simple but poignant description of their 
fate. 

Id furent martyrisees 7 Mar. an. 205 S. Per - 
petue, S. Felidte 3 exposees a la dent des bites, 
avec S. Revocatus, S. Satyrns et S. Satumi- 
nus. . . . 

Other Saints of the Church — St. Cyprian, St. 
Augustine and St. Louis — had stood in the past 
on this same spot, and prayed perhaps for a like 
fidelity, remembering how this delicate patrician 
woman had been lashed by the Roman Venatores 
on her way to martyrdom, and deaf to the en- 
treaties of her father, who brought her baby child 
with him to plead that for their sakes she would 
renounce the Faith, had gone forth to die gaily, 
encouraging her companions with words of 
gentle charity; and how, when grievously 
wounded by the wild beasts in the arena, she and 
her little slave had been finally despatched, in 
view of the waiting throngs, by the knives and 
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swords of the gladiators. It was said that they 
had sung bravely, and marched to theiy doom 
erect and fearless, as became soldiers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, under whose banner they proudly 
served and whose name they confessed before 
men. Const am in fide. . . . The words of the 
old motto came into Melanie’s mind as she knelt 
there, her eyes bright with tears, and it seemed 
to her then that it held a new significance, a more 
vibrant meaning. Obedience and fidelity . . . 
the Church demands nothing less than these of 
her children . . . even unto death. . . . 

In the summer the poppies that grow so 
thickly, tangling the wheat with their flaming 
glory of scarlet, seem to recall the spilled blood 
of those men and women, blossoming around the 
spot where they so faithfully died. 

“I think it has impressed me more than any- 
thing in Rome,” said the Princess quietly as she 
rose from her knees, “except perhaps St. Cecilia’s. 
Imagine — this was history to St. Augustine 1” 

They visited the old Punic cisterns near by, at 
La Malga, those immense domed structures 
partly rebuilt by the Roman masons and since 
restored. They formed an encampment for 
sundry Bedouin families, and as Melanie and the 
Princess passed by some dusky, dark-eyed chil- 
dren ran out, and quick to discern Mrs. Denne’s 
northern nationality, cried shrilly: “I speak 
Ingleess — please give me a pennyl . . . Melanie 
quickly turned to Godfrey, who gave her a hand- 
ful of coins, which she distributed among them. 
One of them, a roguish little boy in a garment of 
yellow cotton and a shabby red fez, presented her 
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with an ancient Roman coin found among the 
ruins. 

“I think if we are going to El-Acadie for tea 
we ought to be starting,” said Godfrey, looking 
at his watch. “It is getting late and the air is 
chilly now at sundown.” 

“I’m going to borrow Melanie, Mr. Denne,” 
said the Princess; “she is coming with me, so will 
you please take M. and Madame de Vigny with 
you?” 

She had a quiet way of arranging things, but 
no one attempted to contradict her, and Melanie 
soon found herself sitting by her side in the big 
limousine. 

“So it has been a success?” she said, turning 
to her. 

“Oh, yes — it has been a success,” said Melanie 
brightly. She had thoroughly enjoyed the after- 
noon, and was feeling better and more cheerful 
for the change. It had done her good, too, to see 
her friend. “You were right, you see. He was in 
love with me then. I tried not to believe it. And 
what is more, I think I was a little in love with 
Godfrey . . . even then. ...” 

“I knew that too,” said Olga calmly. “So you 
see — even when I spoke — I hadn’t much hope. I 
knew I was perhaps too late.” 

Under her scrutiny Melanie turned a little 
paler than before. And the Princess noticed how 
all her features had sharpened, and that the gray 
eyes were rimmed with strangely black circles 
that made them look wistfully large. There was 
a pathetic droop about the comers of that child- 
ish mouth that yet had completely lost its look 
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of indecision and uncertainty. Whatever lessons 
she had learned since those Roman days, some of 
them, it would seem, had not been too easy. 

“But I am happy,” Melanie assured her. “The 
only thing I have felt very much was being parted 
for so long from my mother. And she hasn’t 
been very well. . . . The feeling of being so 
far from her has made El-Acadie seem a little 
lonely.” 

So . . . she was not going to speak. There was 
a touch of reticence in her manner as if she did 
not wish to be too closely questioned. But her 
words to a certain extent reassured the Princess. 
“If I could only forget the expression in her 
eyes!” she thought to herself. “I wonder what 
she has had to bear.” 

“I suppose your home here is lovely?” she said 
presently. 

“Oh, yes — Godfrey has done so much to it. I 
am sure you will think it lovely. And they say 
it is really most beautiful in the spring, when the 
pomegranates and the peach-trees are in blos- 
som.” 

“But you will not stay here till then?” 

“Oh, no — we shall go perhaps in February.” 

“You have no church very near, I suppose?” 

“No — I usually go to Tunis.” 

“You must find that a long way?” 

“Yes — I’m not always able to go. I’ve been 
having a little fever,” she added by way of ex- 
planation. 

“It is a pity that Mr. Denne has formed this 
intimacy with a free-thinker like M. Charente,” 
said the Princess. 
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Melanie started a little. “Oh, you’ve heard 
that too?” she said. 

“People gossip in Tunis as they do everywhere 
else, and it seems that while otherwise your God- 
frey dislikes his honeymoon being disturbed, this 
Charente is persona grata. Well, if there’s any 
chance of your converting your husband this man 
won’t help him. He is a very violent person . . . 
his views are most intemperate!” 

“I have no hope of Godfrey’s being converted. 
If I ever had any it is quite gone,” said Melanie 
in a dull, dead voice. 

Then she turned suddenly to Olga and broke 
out passionately: 

“You must not try and pity me. I am very 
happy — I have everything except this. . . . And 
I shall not be here eternally — so far from a 
church.” 

. . . She had made heavy sacrifices ; her surrender 
to his will had been absolute. She thought of 
St. Perpetua, deaf to the sound of human love 
in the very teeth of death. ... 

“Isn’t marriage always like this? One leaves 
the old life — and perhaps there is always some- 
thing not quite so happy or so easy in the new 
one. I know of course it wasn’t like this for 
Alice — everything was so very smooth in her case. 
But I’ve got Godfrey’s love, and it does make me 
happy. I couldn’t expect to have a great happi- 
ness like mine without paying for it. . . . ” 

Her eyes shone, and there was something 
strangely alive about her at that moment — some- 
thing almost defiantly alive. If she had her 
choice to make anew she still would have chosen 
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this difficult path of complete spiritual isolation. 
“You don’t know,” she continued in a voice that 
seemed to vibrate and thrill with the passion of 
her words. “I never told any one — but I was 
mad with joy when Godfrey asked me to marry 
him. I felt I knew him so little that we were not 
engaged till some time afterward. But I knew 
what was in my heart.” 

The Princess leaned forward and kissed her. 

“I will pray for you both,” she said quietly. 

She was convinced of Melanie’s happiness, con- 
vinced, too, that she and Godfrey loved each 
other very much. But she could not hide the 
fact from herself that in the midst of temporal 
happiness, ease, and luxury Melanie Denne 
looked starved. 

As they neared El-Acadie Melanie said sud- 
denly : 

“If the baby is a girl I think I shall call her 
Felicity.” 

She wondered why Olga’s eyes were filled with 
tears. 
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T hat evening was one of the happiest Melanie 
had spent at El-Acadie. Looking back 
upon it afterward she wished she could have re- 
tained only that one memory of her first sojourn 
there. It was like a return to the old days before 
her marriage, when she had been surrounded only 
by kind and sympathetic people. Godfrey, in an 
unusually gay and vivacious mood, persuaded 
their guests to remain to dinner, and when that 
meal was over they all sat in the library and he 
played to them. He had only rarely touched 
the superb piano he had brought to El-Acadie, 
as he was generally busy with letters and corre- 
spondence in the evenings, and when he was free 
he preferred as a rule to read aloud to Melanie. 
Afterward Olga Roubieski sang a succession of 
wild Slav melodies. She accompanied herself, 
and as she sang all that was racial and melan- 
choly and Slav seemed uppermost in her. These 
sad, half-savage songs fell with indescribable 
sweetness; they haunted Melanie, who, like all 
very sensitive persons, was profoundly influenced 
by music. Olga had not a strong voice, but it had 
a beautiful and rare timber and it was very per- 
fectly trained. She was a thorough musician. 

Melanie had drawn aside the curtains. There 
was a splendid moon that made a wide floating 
path of light upon the sea, which lay beneath it 
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like a pale and luminous shield. The date-palms 
in the garden stood up like immense black 
feathers, their fronds just tipped with silver and 
shining with a wonderful, cold brilliance. The 
shadows flung by the palms and the orange and 
pomegranate trees were sharply outlined in dark- 
est indigo upon the pale terraced paths of the 
garden, and made a moving mosaic of silver and 
blue as the wind from the sea touched them with 
its faint caress. 

When Olga had finished her songs she came 
over and sat by her side. 

“I shall see you again on Sunday, shall I not? 
Comtesse de Vigny wants you both to lunch with 
her after Mass.” 

“Oh, that will be charming 1 I am sure we shall 
be able to come. You’ll be there perhaps some 
little time?” she added wistfully. 

“It rather depends upon my children. But I 
shall probably be there until after Christmas.” 

“I hope you will come here very often. You 
can’t think what a happiness it has been to see 
you. I see so few people here,” said Melanie. 

She suddenly realized how friendless she was at 
El-Acadie. She had no one but Godfrey, and he 
spent so much of his time in Tunis or discussing 
the new building with M. Charente. She had not 
quite envisaged this fact until Olga’s presence 
had awakened her to it. 

And, as in Rome, the woman completely 
charmed her. She seemed so wise and calm, as 
clever women often do when they have finished 
with the struggle and passions of youth and have 
attained to a clear vision. 
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“I am sorry you have lost your pretty roses,” 
she said, smiling; “but at least you don’t make 
me look as dingy as I knew you must when I saw 
you first at Marchesa Rittoni’s! Was not that 
an unworthy thought? But our Russian fairness 
is not at all like the Saxon fairness, and I some- 
times think — on our bad days — we look the same 
color all over!” 

Melanie laughed. “And I thought you were 
one of the most beautiful women I had ever 
seen!” she said. 

When they had gone Melanie lay on the sofa 
and Godfrey came over and sat near her. 

“Well, darling,” he said, “I hope you are not 
tired. You have had a long day of sightseeing 
and visitors.” 

“I’m not at all tired, Godfrey,” she said, put- 
ting one arm round his neck and drawing his 
face nearer to hers. “I was so glad to see Olga 
Roubieski again. It was such a surprise, too.” 

He said quietly: “Why, I’d no idea you were 
such intimate friends.” 

“Not really intimate — but she was very kind 
to me in Rome — and we have so much in com- 
mon.” 

“I saw that,” said Godfrey, “when you were in 
the arena to-day.” 

The sight had stabbed him with a feeling akin 
to jealousy. 

“But you like her, too, don’t you, Godfrey? 
You have known her such a long time.” 

“She is too clever,” said Godfrey slowly; “I 
don’t like that hard, sharp brilliance in women. 
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She is too cultivated and sophisticated. I like 
women to be more simple!” 

“But you must have thought her singing 
beautiful?” 

“Even that lacks spontaneity. It is so perfect 
it gives one the impression of being artificial,” he 
said. “Is she going to be there much longer?” 

“She may perhaps be there for Christmas — she 
said it depended upon her children. Did you ever 
know her husband, Godfrey?” 

“Oh, yes — I used to see him with her at Nice. 
He was an invalid then. But he struck me as 
being a very weak creature — completely ruled by 
his wife.” 

“He made her very happy. She was extremely 
devoted to him.” 

“She is very clever. She could twist a man — 
a weak man — like Alexis Roubieski round her 
little finger!” 

“The de Vignys want us to lunch there on Sun- 
day,” said Melanie. “I said I was sure we had 
no other engagement. You will be able to come, 
won’t you, Godfrey?” 

“Charente will be here. I don’t think we could 
quite leave him,” said Godfrey. “Do you want 
to go very much?” 

“Yes — I should like to go, and I can quite well 
motor in with Lisette — and leave you with M. 
Charente.” 

“We can settle that later. There is plenty of 
time between this and Sunday,” he answered. 
“Don’t you think you had better go to bed, Mel- 
anie? It is ever so late. ...” 
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After she had gone he sat alone, smoking and 
reading the papers which had arrived from Eng- 
land that afternoon. But he read them without 
attention. The sudden appearance upon the 
scene of the Princess Roubieski had filled him 
with a sense of misgiving, and stirred anew his 
uneasy conscience. He did not wish his wife to 
be very intimate with this woman. No doubt her 
gimlet eyes had penetrated into many things he 
had assiduously endeavored to hide from Melanie. 
He wondered what they had found to say to each 
other on their way back from Carthage, and why 
the Princess had insisted upon Melanie alone ac- 
companying her. He felt half afraid of her — of 
her cleverness, her astuteness, her knowledge of 
mankind and its motives. Very much did he dis- 
like the thought that Melanie might have men- 
tioned to her the fact that she had so little oppor- 
tunity of practising her religion at El-Acadie. He 
did not openly thwart her. Yet when Sunday 
came there had almost always been an excuse ready 
to prevent her from going to Tunis or Carthage. 
The weather was too bad — she was not very well 
— he feared the long drive for her — the motor was 
wanted to fetch M. Charente. He was quite sure 
that Melanie had never suspected that another 
ulterior motive lay behind it all, prompted by 
M. Charente’s intemperate diatribes against the 
Church. But he did not want the searchlight of 
Olga Roubieski’s gaze directed toward his actions. 
The sight of her had disturbed him, and he hoped 
that Melanie would not see a great deal of her. 
She would be certain to uphold her in her objec- 
tion to M. Charente. So far Melanie only dis- 
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liked him on general grounds, and had little idea 
that he continued to influence her husband subtly 
against the Church whenever an occasion for doing 
so presented itself. And gradually he was suc- 
ceeding; he was beginning to deepen his natural 
prejudices into an active hatred that was almost 
ready to break forth into violent hostility. 

But when Sunday came, in spite of M. Cha- 
rente’s presence, he said nothing to prevent 
Melanie from going to Tunis with Lisette. At 
the last moment he wished he had settled to ac- 
company her. But Charente had urged him to 
remain and discuss the proposed redecoration of 
the patio with him. 

He went out into the courtyard to watch Mel- 
anie’s departure. 

“Don’t be too late,” he said, smiling. 

“Oh, no — I won’t be late. And, Godfrey — 
should you mind if I brought Olga back for the 
night? I want to show her all over the house, and 
it is such lovely weather now!” 

At that moment Godfrey could have denied her 
nothing. 

“Oh, yes — do bring her back,” he said. “I’m 
afraid I’ve been very selfish in keeping you so 
much to myself!” 

But he hoped in his heart that Olga would not 
come. 

When the car stopped outside the Cathedral 
Melanie saw that Olga was waiting on the steps 
for her. She came down to greet her. 

“So you have come?” she said. 
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Melanie was looking flushed and radiantly 
happy. 

“I’m only sorry Godfrey couldn’t come too,” 
she said; “you see he has M. Charente there, and 
he didn’t like to leave him .” 

She followed the Princess into the great spa- 
cious building. Mass was just beginning, and 
they found two chairs and knelt down side by side. 
When it was over Melanie remained a little while 
in prayer. At last Olga touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“We shall be late for breakfast,” she said, “so 
you had better come. We can return this after- 
noon.” 

They walked together to the de Vignys* apart- 
ment in the Avenue de France. It was only a 
short distance from the Cathedral. The broad 
white arcaded street was filled with dazzling sun- 
shine, and people of all nationalities thronged 
the pavements. It was a gay and animated 
scene. 

On the way Melanie said: 

“We hope you will come back to El-Acadie 
with me and spend the night. I should like to 
show you all over the house and garden.” 

“To-day?” asked Olga, a little surprised. She 
had an idea that Godfrey would not perhaps wel- 
come her as a visitor. 

“This afternoon — you could come in the motor 
with me. . . .” 

“I am afraid it would be impossible.” 

“Impossible?” Melanie’s face fell 

“But I thank you both very much. I should 
have liked to come, only ” 
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“Only?” 

“I do not choose to meet M. Charente. Your 
husband will understand perfectly — you need not 
even explain to him. You can make a conven- 
tional excuse that I am unable to leave the 
de Vignys.” She looked straight into Melanie’s 
eyes. “M. Charente is not a fit person for you to 
know. Mr. Denne ought to be perfectly aware 
of this fact. It is an insult to you that he should 
be at El-Acadie. What do you think people say 
about it here — knowing that you are a Catholic?” 

Melanie’s face was very white. 

“Godfrey doesn’t see things as we do. I’m sure 
he doesn’t understand how revolting M. C ha- 
rente’s presence is to me. He thinks I have only 
taken a quite ordinary and rather capricious dis- 
like to him. I have given up saying anything 
about him now. I do not remonstrate any more.” 

And her face once more assumed that look of 
decision which gave it a new firmness. She was 
loyal to the core. 

At that moment Princess Roubieski thought 
of her as being crushed between the upper and 
the nether millstone. She was enduring her little 
martyrdom with head erect and eyes shining. 
And she uttered no complaint. She was still 
blinded by Godfrey’s love, Godfrey’s devotion. 
What would she do when she came to the parting 
of the ways — how would it be with her in the 
swelling of Jordan? 

“And don’t please say anything to Godfrey 
about him,” said Melanie with some eagerness. 
“He wouldn’t like it — it might make things worse 
for me!” 
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“Wor&ef’ Olga caught at the word. 

“Because I do mind having him there con- 
tinually — knowing that Godfrey makes such an 
intimate friend of him. ... It does spoil things 
a little for me, although I don’t see much of 
M. Charente myself!” 

“I wish he had not been there now, for I should 
like very much to come and stay in your beauti- 
ful home,” said Olga, as they went up to the 
de Vignys’ apartment. 

“I did so hope you would come,” answered 
Melanie a little wistfully. “I hardly ever see 
another woman, and it is often a little lonely, for 
of course Godfrey comes into Tunis very often.” 

At luncheon Comtesse de Vigny asked her if 
she had made any plans for Christmas. “I wish 
we could put you up after the Midnight Mass,” 
she said, “but we have not a second spare room. 
You could, however, sleep at the Convent, where 
the Mother Superior is a great friend of mine — 
she would be delighted to have you. Then you 
could go back to El-Acadie in good time for 
breakfast.” 

“I hadn’t really thought about it,” said Melanie. 
“But it would certainly be easier for me to go to 
the Midnight Mass than come in to an early one. 
I must consult Godfrey about it.” 

When she had gone Princess Roubieski pon- 
dered over the situation. She was no longer 
afraid that Melanie would be worsted in the con- 
flict. She had showed herself to be possessed of 
unsuspected strength. There was grit in her. In 
Rome she had fancied her too fragile to cope with 
a situation that was at once complicated and difli- 
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cult; she had tried, although ineffectually, to save 
her from it. But now she saw that Melanie had 
a force of character that few would suspect. She 
wondered what the outcome would be, what the 
future would hold for her, how far Godfrey in- 
tended to keep his promise with regard to the 
child when it came. There would be a struggle — 
of that she felt quite sure. 

“I think I was wise not to go to El-Acadie,” 
she thought to herself; “I might have had to 
speak to Godfrey — and that would have done 
perhaps more harm than good.” 

For, as Godfrey feared, she had perceived that 
something lay behind his continual excuses that 
had stopped Melanie, Sunday after Sunday, 
from hearing Mass. He had not come out into 
the open yet ; he had not shown his hand, but she 
felt that perhaps the day was not far distant when 
he would throw his cards on the table and await 
results. 
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A few days before Christmas the Princess re- 
ceived a little note from Melanie Denne 
begging her to come over and see her at El- 
Acadie. She added a postscript to say that she 
would he alone on Tuesday afternoon, and sug- 
gested that perhaps she would come early. 

Intuition with Olga Roubieski amounted 
almost to a subtle clairvoyance. From the mo- 
ment she received that letter she believed that 
matters were hurrying to a crisis at El-Acadie. 

There was no particular reason on the face 
of it why this should be so. It was true that she 
had not seen Melanie again since that Sunday 
when she had lunched with Comtesse de Vigny. 
But she had met Godfrey once or twice in Tunis, 
and when she had asked him for news of his wife 
he had always replied cheerfully that she was 
well. Yet one afternoon when she had motored 
over there with her hostess they had been met 
with the curt announcement that “Madame was 
not receiving to-day.” 

She came to the conclusion that Godfrey had 
some reason of his own for keeping Melanie from 
her. 

The letter brought with it a fresh flood of mis- 
giving. Olga never delayed. She set forth quite 
early on the afternoon indicated, although a per- 
fect hurricane was blowing from the sea and the 

841 
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long motor drive promised to be anything but 
attractive. Indolent and passive as she was by 
nature, she could act promptly if necessity de- 
manded it. She arrived at the old palace at two 
o’clock, and was immediately shown up into Mel- 
anie’s apartment. She was a little surprised that 
Lisette should admit her to the house and an- 
nounce her name. 

Melanie was lying on the sofa, but she raised 
her head as the Princess entered the room. 

“It’s all right — I’m quite alone,” she said, 
smiling. “What a terrific day. I was so afraid 
you wouldn’t face the journey.” 

The Princess kissed her. “And how are you?” 
she said. 

“I’m pretty well, but most dreadfully worried. 
I want to tell you all about it.” 

“Yes — do tell me,” said the Princess; “you 
need have no fear. I know how to be silent. 
That is one of the lessons life teaches us.” 

She did not in her heart greatly desire to be 
drawn into the Denne drama. But on the other 
hand she could not well leave Melanie to struggle 
single-handed against such enormous forces. 

She came to the conclusion that she did not 
“like the look” of Melanie to-day. She was evi- 
dently feverish; her eyes were afire with bril- 
liancy, and her face was small and pinched, while 
her cheeks burned with crimson patches that 
made them look as if they had been badly rouged. 
The heavy white velvet wrapper she wore was 
cut low, and showed the extraordinary thinness 
of her neck; the bones stood out quite sharply at 
the base of the throat. Her golden hair, slightly 
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disarranged, was half hidden by a little cap of 
delicate lace and muslin that gave her a very 
childish aspect. There was something defiant 
and reckless in her expression, depriving her of 
that air of timidity, gentleness, and inexperience. 
This was obviously a new Melanie. A Melanie 
aroused and ready for battle. 

Olga’s heart sank. What chance had this in- 
experienced child, weak, fragile, delicate, in one 
of the fiercest conflicts the soul can be called upon 
to wage? 

“Godfrey has gone out with M. Charente. 
They won’t be back till late, and they don’t know 
you are coming. You must help me, Olga. I 
know it isn’t Godfrey’s fault, but M. Charente 
has acquired a very strong influence over him — 
much stronger than mine. He does love me — I 
know he wouldn’t dream of making me unhappy. 
But he is just a tool in that man’s hands.” 

So — she knew the truth. That at least simpli- 
fied matters. How had she discovered it? 
What had opened those innocent, unsuspecting 
eyes? . . . 

“And what has Godfrey been doing?” Olga’s 
voice, roused from its slow indolence, rang out 
quite sharply. 

“You quite understand it isn’t his fault ? That 
I’m not blaming him? You do see that?” 

“You must persuade me,” said the Princess 
slowly. “No man has any right to make his wife 
look — as you look to-day!” 

“It was on Sunday — the day before yesterday 
— the day I wrote to you,” said Melanie. “I was 
quite ready to go to church — Godfrey had said 
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he would drive me in. We had our early coffee 
up here together. And when I was waiting for 
him down in the court-yard he called me in and 
said he had changed his mind. I thought at first 
something had happened to vex him. He looked 
. . . strange. I felt a little frightened, to tell 
you the truth, Olga. I have always been afraid 
of people when they were angry. . . . Then he 
told me that he did not wish me to go to Tunis — 
that I was to understand once for all that he dis- 
approved of my religion. He had never spoken 
like that before. He said I was to learn to think 
as he thinks. That he could not have his house 
divided against itself any more. That my going 
to confession destroyed the intimacy and sanctity 
of our married life. And I don’t know how to 
manage about Christmas. . . . I’ve no one to 
ask. So I thought of you. I knew you wouldn’t 
refuse to help me.” 

“You mustn’t make yourself ill, dear,” said 
Olga gently. 

Had Charente moved him to this violent out- 
break of hostility? What had precipitated the 
crisis? 

“It has come to this — I have to choose be- 
tween obedience to the Church or obedience to 
Godfrey,” she said. 

Her bright, hard gaze sought Olga’s impas- 
sive, tranquil, indolent face. 

“I ran the risk,” she said, speaking very rap- 
idly; “I thought it was all right because we loved 
each other. Godfrey seemed distressed that any- 
thing should separate us; he said our love was 
the bridge that spanned the gulf between us. 
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And at first he would have done anything for 
me; he did love me, Olga. . . . This,” she clasped 
her hands together, “this seems like a horrible 
nightmare. I keep thinking I shall wake up and 
find it was only a dream. . . . Does love last only 
such a short time? If I could talk to him alone! 
. . . But since then he has avoided me . . . and 
we are hardly ever alone.” 

“But what can I do? How can I help?” 

“Oh, I am going to defy M. Charente,” said 
Melanie. “I know it will look like going against 
Godfrey too, but I can not help that. I have 
made up my mind to stay at the Convent on 
Christmas Eve, and I want you to make the 
arrangements and come and fetch me. Come in 
the motor, and if you wait in the road, just be- 
low the turning to El-Kheir, I will slip out at 
half-past six, when it is quite dark, and join you 
there.” 

The Princess hesitated. Melanie’s excited con- 
dition aroused her anxiety. 

“But won’t that make him very angry?” she 
said. 

Melanie gave that strange little enigmatic 
smile the Princess was beginning to know so well. 

“It won’t matter, will it, if he’s angry after- 
ward?” 

“I think he’s capable of being very hard,” said 
Olga. 

I’ve seen that,” said Melanie; “but you 
mustn’t refuse — dear Olga. I’ve no one else to 
help me, and I can’t begin to give in now. I 
want to teach M. Charente a lesson. That I’m 
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a person to be reckoned with — not just a weak 
little fool as he thinks.” 

“But, my dear child, do you realize what you 
are doing?” 

“Yes — I quite realize.” 

Her eyes were shining like twin flames in the 
white and sharpened little face. “You mustn’t 
think it’s easy for me to go against Godfrey like 
this!” 

“Very well — I will come,” said the Princess. 
“And in the meantime do try and not worry 
about it. Excitement is very bad for you. Per- 
haps things will be very different later — when 
your baby comes.” 

“Perhaps I shall die then,” said Melanie. 

“You mustn’t think of that. Little Felicity 
will want her mother. ...” 

The curtains that separated the apartment 
from Melanie’s bedroom were drawn aside, and 
Godfrey stepped very quietly into the room. 

“How kind of you to come. Princess, and en- 
liven Melanie’s solitude.” 

He stooped down and kissed his wife. It 
seemed to her as if the dream had passed in all its 
hideousness, and that Godfrey — her own God- 
frey — had come back to her. 

“I was very fortunate to find her at home. We 
have had a long talk,” said the Princess in her 
slow, indolent voice. She smiled at Godfrey. 
His friendliness and unconcern amazed her. lie 
went on speaking in his careless, easy way. 

“You must give Melanie good advice about 
not overtiring nerself. The doctor assures me 
that she ought to keep as quiet as possible.” 
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“Yes, but it is solitary here for her,” said 
Olga; “why don’t you bring her into Tunis for 
a week or two? She would enjoy the change. 
And she would have lots of visitors.” 

“That’s exactly what I don’t want her to have. 
The quiet of El-Acadie is the best thing in the 
world for her!” 

There was no hint of defiance in his suave, 
smooth tones. 

“Well, I must be going now,” said the Prin- 
cess, who felt almost disconcerted by Godfrey’s 
solicitous attitude. “I shall see you again soon, 
I hope, Melanie.” 

She kissed Mrs. Denne. Godfrey politely 
escorted her downstairs and into the court-yard. 
“Do come again soon, Princess,” he said ; “it does 
Melanie good to see you — she has seemed a little 
hysterical and overwrought lately. Of course she 
is rather hipped just now — you see she has never 
been really ill in her life, and she isn’t accustomed 
to taking care of her health. She doesn’t seem 
to realize how important it is that she should do 
so now.” 

“If you will forgive my saying so, Mr. Denne, 
I think everything should be removed that is 
likely to disturb or upset her.” 

“Such as? Do be explicit!” he gravely urged. 

“She doesn’t like M. Charente — it is not for 
her good or for her happiness that he should re- 
main here.” 

She was a tall woman ; her eyes were on a level 
with his own; he shrank a little before their 
steady regard. He felt as if a searchlight had 
been turned suddenly and remorselessly upon the 
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dark recesses that were within his heart ... as 
within all human hearts. . . . 

“You must permit me to choose my own 
guests. Princess,” he said quietly, “and to judge, 
too, what is best for Melanie’s happiness.” 
“Then you must not be surprised if you find 
her — as you say — a little hysterical and over- 
wrought.” 

She was amazed at her own great daring. But 
Melanie’s little white, sharpened face, with the 
too brilliant eyes and the crimson patches burn- 
ing in each cheek, haunted her. 

“I am sure she has not been complaining,” he 
said in a quiet, rather puzzled tone. 

“You may be quite sure of that,” said the Prin- 
cess; “but she does not like M. Charente. You 
may call it capricious if you will. Take my ad- 
vice, Mr. Denne — ask him to go awayl” 

“Melanie has always had her own way — her 
mother spoiled her,” he said gravely; “but she 
can’t have her own way always — in everything.” 
When the Princess had gone he went thought- 
fully up to his wife’s room. 

“Princess Roubieski has been telling me you 
don’t like Charente,” he said, going over to her 
side. “I wish, dear, that if you don’t happen to 
like my friends you wouldn’t think it necessary 
to mention it. It will only make unkind, gossip- 
ing people think we have differences. ...” 

“Is he here now?” she asked restlessly. 

“No — he is going to sleep in Tunis to-night. 
He will be back to-morrow.” 

“And he will be here for Christmas?” 
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“Yes,” said Godfrey. 

She paused a moment and then said des- 
perately: 

“Godfrey, please don’t let him come back. It 
is making me so miserable — I feel as if I couldn’t 
bear it any longer!” 

“But that is all nonsense, dear. He only 
doesn’t think quite as you do. I find myself 
almost always in perfect agreement with him. I 
like him very much. He is a very clever, able 
man and has been of the greatest use to me. If 
you were quite well — quite yourself — you 
wouldn’t have these fancies!” 

“They are not fancies, Godfrey!” she said. 

Godfrey stepped across the room and took a 
little parcel from the pocket of his great-coat, 
which he had left hanging on a chair. He opened 
it and disclosed some slim, paper-bound books. 
They were in French, and he gave them to Mel- 
anie. “I should like you to look at these,” he 
said; “perhaps they will open your mind a little. 
They are written by very clever men, who have 
made a study of these things, and know what 
they are writing about.” 

Melanie opened one of them unsuspectingly, 
and glanced at the headings of the chapters. She 
was too conversant with French not to detect 
their import immediately; their veiled yet deadly 
blasphemies could not escape her. . 

“Godfrey,” she said; “did M. Charente give 
you these?” 

He flushed a little under the flaming anger of 
her look. But he did not answer. 
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There was silence in the room for a few mo- 
ments. Then Melanie rose to her feet. The 
expression in her face startled her husband. It 
was as if a passion of anger possessed her. She 
took the book and tore out the pages, handful by 
handful, and flung them into the fire. The others 
would have shared its fate had not Godfrey held 
them firmly. 

“You look splendid when you are really angry, 
Melanie,” he said in a light, caustic tone; “you 
have absolutely no control over yourself at alll” 

But she was completely exhausted with the 
effort. She stood there mechanically watching 
the flames, that had shot up as she fed them, die 
away as the paper was consumed. 

“I am very sorry I was angry, Godfrey,” she 
said, trembling; “but you shouldn’t have given 
me those vile books. You shouldn’t have had 
them in your house. Supposing one of our 
French servants had found and read them ? . . .” 

Suddenly she began to cry. In a moment 
Godfrey was all tenderness. “Oh, my darling — 
what is the matter? You mustn’t cry — ” He 
would have kissed her, but she hid her face. 

“Godfrey — it is killing me,” she said. “I can’t 
go on like this. Don’t you see what you are 
doing? You are destroying it with your own 
hands!” 

“What am I destroying, Melanie?” he said. 

“The love that was to keep us always united,” 
she said. 

He released her, and a hard, rather cold look 
came into his dark eyes. 
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“Don’t give way to these absurd fancies,” he 
said. “One day when you have learned to give 
in a little — to think as I think and as all sensible 
people think if they are honest enough to say so 
— we shall be more united and happy than we 
have ever been before.” 
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T he night was very dark and there was no 
moon. Heavy purple storm-clouds trav- 
eled swiftly across the sky, hiding the stars that 
earlier in the evening had lit their timid beacons. 
The sea was chanting its surging, rhythmic 
song, plaintive with a kind of fierce plaintive- 
ness; it held, too, that note of menace it so often 
does just before a storm. There was already a 
strong wind and it was increasing rapidly in 
violence; it had a fresh, ice-cold quality, as if it 
had traversed in its journeying the snowfields of 
mountain summits. Sometimes the wind from 
the desert possesses that cold and austere dry- 
ness, and comes with a touch as of delicate, frozen 
fingers. The palms and olives and eucalyptus 
trees were stirred by it to a vague, fugitive music. 
All the world was full of sounds, of invisible 
movement, mysterious because they were all alike 
covered by the heavy darkness, and one could 
only guess at whence they came. The sea lay 
like a black, heaving shadow, not darker but more 
solid-looking than the sky above it. 

. . . Melanie stole out of the house and 
through the great gates of El-Acadie into the 
road beyond. She wore a long black coat very 
simply made, and a little close-fitting motor-hood 
that hid nearly all of her fair hair. She was 
very pale, but her eyes blazed with excitement. 
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Godfrey was out — he had not yet returned. She 
had left a little note for him saying that she 
would come back early in the morning. He 
would receive it when he came in to dinner — with 
M. Charente. 

During the first five minutes of her breathless 
flight down the road she wondered whether she 
would have sufficient courage to carry out her 
project. The sight of her own shadow scared 
her. She began to believe that hurrying foot- 
steps were pursuing her. She trembled and 
shook with fright. She kept as close as she could 
to the hedges of Barbary fig-trees, but she 
thought that their grotesque foliage looked like 
hands stretched out menacingly to seize her. The 
darkness, full of loud storm-sounds, appalled 
her. Even the trees seemed to have a terrifying 
human aspect. 

Empty vineyards across which the wind swept 
shrilly stretched away on each side of her. Far 
off the lights on the hill of Byrsa glimmered 
palely. The tower of El-Nador on the hill of 
Sidi-Bou-Saida showed its vivid and dazzling 
light, like a sudden flame illuminating the con- 
tours of the coast. Once an Arab passed her, 
striding along the road with slow, majestic steps. 
H is white burnous swung so close to her that it 
nearly touched her. Her heart almost stood still 
with terror. She was alone here in Africa — 
running away from her home. How could she 
ever go back? . . . 

Presently she saw two gleaming lights, like 
great staring eyes, in front of her at a bend in 
the steep road. As she came nearer she saw that 
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they belonged to a motor. A man came up to her 
and touched his cap. “Bon soir, madame,” he 
said; “Madame la Princesse is waiting in the 
auto.” He led the way, keeping quite close to 
Melanie. She followed him as one in a dream. 
Then he opened the door. Olga switched on a 
little electric light within the car, and as Melanie 
got in she felt her cold hands seized by two warm 
ones. The human touch, so tender and motherly, 
seemed to put new life into her. 

“My dear child — you are late — I thought you 
were never coming.” 

Olga could feel that she was trembling. Mel- 
anie only said: 

“I ... I nearly turned back. Can a thing be 
wrong and right at the same time? I keep telling 
myself I’m not really fighting against Godfrey at 
all. Only I am not going to let M. Charente pre- 
vent me from going to church. But I’m a coward, 
Olga — I so nearly turned back. ...” 

They did not speak much on the way. 

Once the Princess said: 

“My dear — if Godfrey loves you, and I am 
sure he does love you — he must see that you can 
not be happy unless you can have you own way 
in this one thing because it is God’s way, which 
He has appointed for us.” 

The lights of La Goulette shone through the 
darkness. A tram, with all its windows aglow 
with orange-colored fire, came quickly down the 
narrow promontory. Some little feluccas seek- 
ing shelter from the storm sped up the canal. 
Beyond, the straight line of lights rimming the 
quay at Tunis glittered like fallen stars. 
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At the door of the convent in a little cul-de-sac 
off a wide street Melanie parted from the Prin- 
cess. The little shutter behind the square grille 
was pulled sharply back in response to their ring. 
For an instant a face framed in a white coif could 
be seen looking through the aperture. Then the 
heavy door opened and Melanie passed through. 
With immense relief she heard it clang behind 
her. “Bon soir, madame — our Mother expects 
you.” The nun led the way along the flagged 
passage and up the stairs. She was shown into 
the little room prepared for her. It was very 
simply furnished. Near the door there was a 
small china stoup of holy water, and over the 
bed a crucifix hung on the white wall. It re- 
minded Melanie of her bedroom in the convent 
where she was at school. She was quite safe. 
Into the enclosure of cloistered nuns not the most 
irate husband could penetrate! For the next 
twelve hours at least she was free. Then with 
a new courage she would return to that servitude 
which was the sequel to her unwise, passionate 
love for Godfrey Denne. For all the happiness 
he had given her she felt that she was now paying 
full measure. 

Godfrey entered Melanie’s sitting-room about 
half-past eight that evening. He had returned 
home later than usual, for M. Charente had de- 
tained him. The storm had increased in violence 
since the afternoon, and was lashing the sea into 
a wild fury. Through the open window he could 
hear the loud, tempestuous beating of the waves 
as they broke upon the shore. He had come back 
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from Tunis in the teeth of the gale, and the dark- 
ness had made traveling difficult and dangerous. 
Further delay had been occasioned by a mishap 
to the machinery. It would take some time, the 
chauffeur said, to repair the damage properly. 
Happily, monsieur would not require the car to- 
morrow. From one cause and another Godfrey 
was not in a particularly amiable frame of mind 
when he entered the room, expecting to find his 
wife waiting for him as usual. Instead he found 
all dark; the window was left open, and the rain 
blew in when he opened the door. He switched 
on the electric light. Perhaps Melanie had gone 
to bed early to avoid meeting M. Charente at 
dinner. He pushed past the heavy Persian cur- 
tains and entered her bedroom. That also was 
in darkness, and switching on the light with irri- 
table violence, he perceived that there was no one 
there. Dinner was waiting ; the gong had already 
sounded. He rang the bell sharply and an Arab 
servant came in answer to it. 

He remembered that Melanie had told him she 
had given Lisette leave to spend the night in 
Tunis. But . . . where was Melanie? Anxiety 
rendered him still more irritable. 

“Where is madame?” he said to the Arab. 

The man was silent; under the white turban 
his immovable face looked as if it had been carved 
in bronze. 

“Where is madame?” repeated Godfrey. 

“I ... I thought madame Was here, monsieur. 
I did not know that madame had gone out. It 
would not be very safe for madame to go out . . . 
alone ... in the storm.” 
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Alone? In the storm? What did he mean? . . . 

“Of course she has not gone outl” said God- 
frey violently. 

The man shrank back a little. He had never 
before seen this good-tempered, easy-going 
master of his at all angry. “Perhaps, monsieur, 
there is a letter?” he suggested timidly. 

Godfrey went to the writing-table and opened 
the blotter — a heavy one bound in embossed 
silver, which had been one of Melanie’s wedding- 
presents. He turned over the pages, and came 
suddenly upon an envelope addressed to himself 
in his wife’s writing. The sight of it filled him 
with sick suspense. Where was she? What had 
she done? For the last week, ever since Olga 
Roubieski’s visit, she had seemed singularly quiet 
and contented. He had begun to think that she 
really intended to settle down at El-Acadie, to be 
happy there. 

Remembering the man’s presence, he turned 
to him abruptly: 

“Go into the library and tell M. Charente not 
to wait dinner for me. I will come in a few 
minutes.” And taking the letter in his hand, he 
moved nearer to the light. 

The man went out of the room, shutting the 
door softly. Godfrey was alone. His hand 
shook a little as he tore open the envelope. A 
sudden gust of wind blew some loose sheets of 
paper that were lying on the table across the 
room. He slammed the casements together and 
fastened them. Then he opened Melanie’s letter. 
It was the first letter that he had ever received 
from her since their marriage. What could she 
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have to say to him that demanded this formality 
— when they were still under the same roof? 

“Dear Godfrey: I hope you will not be very 
much annoyed when you read this. But I am 
going to Tunis for the night and shall return as 
early as I can to-morrow, so that we may spend 
our first Christmas day together. I am doing 
this so that I may be present at Midnight Mass. 
Please forgive me, and believe that I am ready 
to do exactly as you wish in all things except only 
in those that concern my religion. 

“Your loving wife, 

“Melanie.” 

Godfrey tore up the letter and flung the frag- 
ments into the empty fire-place. He was quiver- 
ing from head to foot with anger. He had had 
no least apprehension of this counter-move on 
Melanie’s part. She had simply defied him. He 
rang the bell till the echoes filled the old house 
with its rasping sound. The Arab returned. 

“I am going to Tunis,” said Godfrey; “go and 
tell Edmond to bring the auto round at once!” 

“Very well, monsieur.” The man withdrew 
and returned in a few minutes. 

“Monsieur — it is impossible. Edmond says 
that it will take him three hours to repair the 
machinery. Will not monsieur dine first?” 

After a time he went slowly into the dining- 
room, where M. Charente was sitting at table. 
“I am sorry to keep you waiting, Charente,” he 
said coldly. “My wife — is not able to dine with 
us to-night. . . . ” 
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Throughout the meal he was silent and pre- 
occupied. His guest could not help seeing that 
he was agitated and disturbed. It was extremely 
unusual for Godfrey to be silent. Even Charente 
did not dare question him. But he suspected that 
perhaps the husband and wife had been quarrel- 
ling. That these people — preposterously rich 
and having everything they could possibly desire 
— should quarrel struck him as an absurdity. 
Mr. Denne had — as was well known — showered 
his great wealth upon a woman without a penny, 
and yet she was not satisfied. And remembering 
his own sister’s fate, he wondered idly if this 
fragile and delicate woman would also die un- 
conquered. 

But when they had gone into the library and 
had lighted their cigarettes, Godfrey broke 
silence. 

“I am going back to Tunis to-night,” he said, 
“if that fool of a man can mend the machinery 
sufficiently. I shall have to go out soon and see 
how he is getting on.” 

“To Tunis?” echoed Charente. 

“Yes,” he replied; “my wife has gone there — 
in my absence. She says she will return to- 
morrow morning. But I prefer that she should 
come back to-night!” 

“It is bad weather for traveling,” said Cha- 
rente. He regarded his host with a kind of in- 
dulgent amusement. “I suppose Mrs. Denne 
has gone on purpose to be present at Midnight 
Mass? She has probably acted at the instigation 
of Madame de Vigny, who is the most fanatical 
woman in the whole of Tunis. Still, this kind 
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of thing is not exactly conducive to your domestic 
peace. You must employ sharper methods if you 
wish to combat the Church or you will find your- 
self worsted at every turn 1” * 

Godfrey did not answer. How could he tell 
this man that he was heavily handicapped in the 
struggle by his love for his wife — by his desire 
to give her all things that she could possibly 
wish for? He thought of the time when Melanie 
had seemed so far out of his reach that he had 
scarcely dared hope to marry her. He thought 
of those days of suspense and anxiety when his 
fate had hung in the balance — when he felt that 
all things human and divine had entered the lists 
against him. And now he was allowing this man, 
who was almost a stranger, to discuss the breach 
that lay between him and his wife. Through all 
his anger there crept a sense of guilt and sadness. 
He knew exactly how he had failed her. He 
knew that he had been false to his promises, and 
it was this man’s influence that had urged him 
to be false to them. Yet he could not for- 
give her for exposing him to this sense of humilia- 
tion and defeat. 

She was still unconquered. Fragile, delicate, 
and docile as she was, in this matter she had 
shown herself resolute and unbending. She was 
prepared to fight for the things that were dear 
and precious to her. He had known that her char- 
acter was not a very strong one, that she was 
young for her years, inexperienced, girlish, un- 
versed in the world’s ways. Yet in this one thing 
she was strong, unyielding, and courageous. It 
was this apparent inconsistency in her character 
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that had from time to time amazed him. The 
bridge might be broken, but she would never 
yield and cross to his side of the gulf that sep- 
arated them. 

He did not go to Tunis that night. Something 
chivalrous within him prompted him to let her 
have the happiness she had fought for. 

In the morning the gale had subsided, and 
though the sea was still running very high the 
sky was blue and quite clear of cloud. The hill 
of Carthage glimmered green in the sun, and the 
fragments of broken marble flashed out conspic- 
uously white from the Roman ruins. The distant 
city of Tunis lay wrapped in a fleecy, golden 
haze, through which the white shapes of dome 
and minaret were faintly visible. 
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W hen the convent door was opened on the 
following morning to enable Melanie to 
pass out, the first thing she saw was Godfrey’s 
figure, standing waiting for her in the road. She 
wondered if he had been there very long. It was 
now not quite nine o’clock — that being the hour 
at which Olga had said that she would come and 
fetch her in the motor. 

Godfrey’s face was very pale and haggard; 
there were rims under his eyes, making them look 
very large and black as if he had not slept. Her 
heart sank a little at sight of him. She felt sud- 
denly chilled. It was as if she feared that his 
love for her might have been diminished by her 
action. She went quickly toward him and held 
up her face to his. 

He stooped down and kissed her without say- 
ing a word. Then slipping his arm through hers, 
he led her down the short street into the broad 
thoroughfare beyond. Edmond was waiting 
there with the motor. They both got in. 

In the tense silence that followed Melanie 
seemed to be able to hear her heart beating. She 
looked timidly at her husband. He scarcely 
seemed angry, but his coldness and indifference 
hurt her. He felt that if her marriage proved 
a mistake the blame rested on her own shoulders. 
Had he not warned her — even in the first days of 

362 
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their engagement — to keep the things that be- 
longed to her religion out of his sight? She had 
known his temper toward them, and yet she had 
deliberately run the risk, and had married, in 
spite of advice and warning, a man who was 
opposed — and violently opposed — to all that was 
precious and sacred in her spiritual life. 

“How did you know where I was, Godfrey?’’ 
she said at last. 

“I went to the de Vignys’,” he answered. 
“They told me. They had the good fortune to be 
in your confidence!” 

“Did you see Olga? She was to come and 
fetch me.” 

“She left Tunis this morning. She had news 
that her son was ill, and she has gone to Belgium. 
You will not see her again.” 

The news of Olga’s sudden and unexpected 
departure made her feel strangely friendless and 
alone. 

“I am glad she has gone,” said Godfrey; “she 
was not a very wise friend for you to have.” 

Melanie was silent. Her eyes filled with tears. 
She was scarcely aware of the bright white streets 
of Tunis through which they were passing as 
rapidly as the traffic would allow — the broad 
boulevards with their avenues of date-palms 
under the brilliant, cloudless blue of the Decem- 
ber sky; the motley throngs of natives from all 
parts of Africa moving slowly along; the French 
soldiers; the swaying, unwieldy forms of the 
Israelite women. The harbor was unusually full 
of shipping, for many vessels had taken advan- 
tage of anchoring there during last night’s storm. 
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The calm waters of the lagoon flashed silver in 
the sunlight. A group of flamingoes clustered 
close to the low reed-grown shores made a sudden 
and vivid blot of scarlet. The mountains of 
Tunisia rose in sharp, defined, almost vigorous 
outlines against the sky. Everything looked 
newly washed and cleansed by the heavy rain and 
searching wind. 

Presently she said timidly: “Is M. Charente 
at El-Acadie?” 

“Yes — he is there. I told you, did I not, that 
he would spend Christmas with us.” 

“Did you tell him — that I had gone yester- 
day?” 

“Certainly I did,” said Godfrey. His dark 
eyes were fixed upon her, blazing now like some 
strange black jewels. “He reminded me that I 
was fighting against the Church, and must em- 
ploy sharper methods if I did not wish to be de- 
feated at every turn!” 

“But why should you fight against it, God- 
frey?” She put her hand in his. “You can’t 
separate me from it, you know. It has always 
been there. We can’t change it.” 

She turned away. Beyond she could see now 
from afar the golden sun-filled promontory that 
once was Carthage, crowned by the hill of Byrsa. 
The steep road climbed eastward, and the streets 
and mosque of Sidi-Bou-Saida made a patch of 
superb white splendor on the hill, between the 
wide fields and the sea. 

“Godfrey,” she said suddenly, “let us go away 
from this place. It hasn’t been a success — we are 
not really happy here.” 
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“We shall never be happy, Melanie, until you 
can give me an undivided allegiance. A loyalty 
beyond dispute . . . in all things. That is what 
you haven’t given me. And that is what I am 
fighting fori” 

She said bitterly: “M. Charente has simply 
filled your mind with false and evil things against 
the Church. It is his trade. That is why he 
comes back again and again. We should be per- 
fectly happy if you would only let me practise 
my religion without hindrance, as you promised.” 

“Don’t remind me of promises that I made in 
ignorance of what they involved . . . promises 
that I made to my everlasting shame!” 

“Godfrey,” she said imploringly, “this is the 
first Christmas day we have spent together. Do 
let us be happy.” 

He did not answer, and the motor stopped be- 
fore the high iron gates through which she had 
passed last night in such fear and trembling. 
Above them the orange trees showed their shining 
balls of bright golden fruit and glossy dark green 
leaves. The dome and tall tower of the palace 
shone with the whiteness of freshly fallen snow 
against the sky. They went slowly into the 
house. 

Later in the day Melanie found time to wonder 
why she had received no letter or word of greet- 
ing from Lady Ettrington. There had only been 
a large packet of letters for Godfrey and not a 
single one for herself. Godfrey disappeared 
with his into the library, and Melanie, tired and 
exhausted and bitterly disappointed, went up to 
her own room to lie down till luncheon time. 
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Godfrey was rather relieved to find the library 
unoccupied; he desired greatly to be alone, ana 
he hoped that M. Charente had gone out for a 
long walk. He sat down by the writing-table 
and idly turned over his letters. First he opened 
one from Jacob, who sent him an illustrated 
catalogue on the outside of which a motor-car 
was depicted. Above it he had scrawled, “Our 
latest thing in ads ” Godfrey examined it with 
renewed attention. The sides of the car were 
modelled to represent large pink cakes of soap, 
and upon each one was printed in big black 
letters: “Your Morning Tub will do you more 
harm than good unless you use Jupp’s Soap. . . .” 

“I hope you will admire the enclosed,” wrote 
Jacob; “it is the most remarkable ad going about 
in town now. I consider myself quite the pioneer 
of the freak advertisement. This car goes all 
over the West End and the City every day at the 
most crowded times! The Post-Impressionist 
picture is a back number, but we have a veiy 
remarkable Futurist poster now on the hoard- 
ings.” 

Godfrey gave a sickly smile. “As long as I 
am not there to see it!” he murmured, and tossed 
the catalogue into the fire. It was monstrous 
that Jacob should use these horrid modern de- 
vices to attract notice. It would effectually 
prevent him from ever going to live in England. 
He turned to his other letters. There was one in 
Lady Ettrington’s handwriting. He wondered 
a little why she had written to him instead of 
to Melanie. 

It was written, as he saw when he opened it, in 
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a very shaky handwriting, in places almost illeg- 
ible, and here and there large blots disfigured the 
paper, blurring the words. Some of it — the most 
important part — ran as follows: 

“I do not want Melanie to he alarmed, so I 
am writing to you, to ask you to break the news 
as gently as you can to her. I am very ill, and 
I want you to tell her that the doctors have de- 
cided to perform an operation, not, indeed, with 
any hope of a cure, but in order to diminish pos- 
sible future pain. I am going into a nursing 
home early in the New Year. If Melanie starts 
at once she will be able to spend a few days with 
me before I go. I am so longing to see my dar- 
ling child again. I am asking this because there 
is a chance — a very grave chance they tell me — 
of my not surviving the opereftion. They wished 
it to take place even sooner, but I preferred to 
wait until I had seen Melanie. Of course she 
would have to return to England soon in any 
case, and our doctor tells me that it would be 
better for her to come now than to wait until 
nearer the time. I know you will explain all this 
to her as gently as you can so as not to give her 
any shock, and I am sure you will see the neces- 
sity of leaving El-Acadie as soon as possible 
after receiving this letter.” 

For some little time he sat there quite idly. 
The two letters he had opened had still further 
irritated his jarred nerves — Jay’s with the fool- 
ish, conspicuous, freak advertisement and Lady 
Ettrington’s with her obstinate entreaties for her 
daughter’s return. For the moment he felt hope- 
lessly nonplussed. Melanie was capable of in- 
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sisting upon going to her mother; he did not see 
how he could possibly prevent her. There was a 
little note for her enclosed in his letter; he 
glanced at it and saw that it contained no refer- 
ence to Lady Ettrington’s health; it consisted 
only of a few lines of loving Christmas greeting. 
He could decide later on whether to give it to her 
or not. What he had to think of now was whether 
he should accede to her mother’s request. . . . 

He got up presently and locked the door. He 
must be alone. He did not wish to be inter- 
rupted by M. Charente. And Melanie was little 
likely to disturb him; the events of the morning 
had agitated her too much; she would not appear 
again till breakfast time. . . . He must weigh 
the matter carefully. 

His first thought was that on no account must 
Melanie be permitted to return to England. She 
must not see her own people; the time was not 
ripe. Her recent action had shown him how very 
far she was from surrender. Just when she had 
seemed to be her old gentle, docile self; just as 
he was beginning to believe that she intended to 
adapt herself to her new life, she had broken out 
in this wild definite act of rebellion. During the 
long, wakeful hours of the preceding night he 
had carefully reviewed the situation, and had 
come to the conclusion that their child should be 
bom in Tunis. There was every reason why 
Melanie should not take a sea voyage before this 
event. She was a very bad sailor, and it was 
more than likely that a voyage would render her 
seriously ill. It was very selfish and inconsid- 
erate of Lady Ettrington to demand her pres- 
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ence in London now; she was making an absurd 
fuss about her own health, and was probably 
“funking” some quite trivial operation. If she 
were really so ill why had Alice not written to tell 
them? He did not in the least believe that Lady 
Ettrington was in any danger, or that there was 
the slightest fear of her dying. How much 
better that Melanie should be spared the knowl- 
edge that her mother was to undergo this opera- 
tion; she would thus be saved from all anxiety, 
and when it was once safely over he could tell 
her. He reasoned on in the same way until he 
had fully convinced himself that only one course 
was open to him, and that was to destroy the 
letter and keep silence about its contents. And 
when he saw Lady Ettrington again he could 
tell her quite plainly that he had simply been 
actuated by consideration for her daughter’s 
health. 

Nevertheless, when he had tom the letter into 
little pieces and burned them in the fire he felt 
mean. It was not a straightforward course of 
action; it was underhand, and apart from its 
moral side he knew that it was ill-bred. He was 
ashamed of it, and he felt that he shoidd not like 
any one to know what he had done. But M. Cha- 
rente had been at great pains to impress upon 
him that the fight against the Church, the splen- 
did struggle for the liberation of mankind from 
her toils, had often necessarily to be carried on 
by underhand, surreptitious means. The world 
was not ready for a fight in the open. This was 
because they might alienate those persons who 
practised Christianity under other forms. Yet 
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even so, Godfrey knew, as he made these excuses 
to himself, that they were not of any account 
beside his real motive. He was jealous, and his 
profound jealousy had been from first to last 
the guiding power of all his actions. He was 
jealous of Melanie’s love for her mother and of 
that particular influence which Lady Ettrington 
had exercised over her daughter. He hated the 
Church because he believed that it deprived him 
of that complete understanding and sympathy 
he desired to find in his wife. No — he could not 
take her back to those old influences. However 
loyal and silent she might be, they would in- 
evitably guess that in this respect her path had 
not been too smooth. He began to recognize the 
strength, tacit and unseen, of those forces against 
which he had leagued himself. And he saw that 
they were of a magnitude beyond all his im- 
agining. His wife seemed to him like a wild, 
untamable thing, fluttering in his hand like a 
moth or a little bird, terrified but unsubmissive. 
There was nothing of her that could be subdued 
or won to his own way of thinking. And it was 
because she was supported through it all by that 
“stupendous organization” of M. Charente’s ex- 
aggerated raving. 

During the course of the day he sent a tele- 
gram to Lady Ettrington to say that it was quite 
impossible for them to undertake a long journey 
just then. As an afterthought he added Christ- 
mas greetings from them both. He was deter- 
mined not to permit Lady Ettrington to disturb 
his peace. Ever since they had been in Italy his 
wife’s relations had seemed obsessed with the idea 
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of persuading them to go home. Perhaps now 
they would understand that he was definitely 
opposed to it. 

During the week that succeeded Christmas the 
weather was brilliantly fine, and he spent the 
days almost entirely at El-Acadie. He talked 
and smoked with M. Charente in the fumoir; 
sometimes the two men took long walks together. 
Melanie had not been well, and Godfrey rather 
avoided being alone with her. He was afraid 
that she might question him, and his conscience 
was not easy. He never referred again to her 
secret expedition to Tunis. She thought that by 
the increased gentleness and solicitude he showed 
her that he intended to make amends for the 
harshness with which he had spoken to her then. 
Yet she was puzzled because he continued to 
avoid her, and she could not help noticing it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 



T he New Year was only a few days old when 
Godfrey received a telegram from Alice 
Ferrall. It ran as follows: 

" Please break gently to Melanie that Mother 
died to-day from effects operation yesterday 
morning ; she received Last Sacraments ” 

He was in the funwir when it was brought to 
him, and at first he had the sensation that he had 
received a physical blow. It seemed quite im- 
possible to realize its dire import. Lady Ettring- 
ton was dead. He had achieved his purpose of 
separating mother and daughter, and the touch 
of finality had been given to it by this death . . . 
so terrible, so tragic in its suddenness. . . . Lady 
Ettrington had loved Melanie very much; she 
had often wished for her; she had often pleaded 
that she might return. And in that last letter, 
which he had destroyed, she had made her final 
entreaty to him as a dying woman. She had told 
him the plain, naked truth about her state of 
health; the sword that had so long hung over her 
had been about to fall, even as her trembling 
hands had written those illegible and blurred 
lines. This finality, so definite, so irremediable, 
seemed to mock Godfrey as he stood there. 
Death was a clumsy curtain, a cynical ending to 
the play, permitting no retracing of footsteps, 
no quarter for the blunderer wherein to retrieve 
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his error. Darkness, silence, the Passage into the 
Unknown. . . . 

Godfrey had not believed that Lady Ettring- 
ton was going to die. But she was not a woman 
— and he knew it — who had ever cried Wolf. She 
had always been brave and uncomplaining, and 
resigned with that complete and perfect resig- 
nation of one who knows that her life and her 
death are in Hands more secure than any earthly 
ones. 

He looked nervously round the fumoir. The 
incense sticks he had been burning seemed sud- 
denly unbearably pungent. He began to ex- 
perience an eerie sensation as if he were no longer 
quite alone. The spirit of the dead woman 
seemed all at once close to him. She had died 
that morning, fortified by the rites of the Church 
of which she had been always such a faithful 
child. He tried to picture her again, as he had 
first seen her, at the Vatican with Melanie and 
the Marchesa Rittoni. It seemed so very long 
ago — not a year as time is measured — but remote 
and aloof as if it belonged to another epoch. He 
had thought her very charming in the early days 
of their acquaintance ; it was later, when he had 
declared himself and she had shown that so gentle 
opposition, that tacit and rather mournful dis- 
approval, that she had annoyed him. And now 
she was dead. If it had not been for the thought 
of breaking this news to his wife he knew that he 
should have felt glad — exultantly glad. The tie 
that bound Melanie to her other relations was 
quite a negligible one. But with her mother she 
had lived, until her marriage, in a very close, 
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tender, and profoundly intimate relationship; 
they had been almost more like sisters. Melanie 
had been her mother’s darling, Lady Ettring- 
ton’s favorite child. He knew that his wife had 
suffered from the long separation; he knew that 
more bitter suffering lay before her now that she 
would have to be told the separation was per- 
manent. He dreaded with an his heart having 
to go and tell her. He shrank from the task. . . . 
Yes — he had wilfully separated them. He had 
intended to keep Melanie from her mother until 
he had won her beyond all dispute. But death 
had intervened — had made that parting perma- 
nent and final; against its decree he felt impotent 
and futile. . . . 

Already he could feel that some of the barriers 
were broken — that he had begun to possess his 
wife as he had never possessed her before. There 
had always hitherto been the fear that, however 
successful his efforts to free her from the chains 
of her religion might be, a meeting with her 
mother might effectually destroy all that he had 
achieved. Lady Ettnngton had taught her 
daughter to love the Church ; to place its laws 
above all human things, to be obedient and sub- 
missive to its teaching; to value her heritage of 
faith; to fear only one thing — the malice of mor- 
tal sin that can separate the soul from God. It 
was this teaching that had made Melanie shudder 
at the views and words of M. Charente, to dislike 
even meeting the man and receiving him into her 
house. Now the influence of Lady Ettrington 
had been removed. . . . Yet he found himself 
wishing that her death could have happened 
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otherwise. He wished that the maimer of it had 
been less sudden, less horrible. He wished he 
had had time to prepare Melanie a little. Per- 
haps it would have been wiser to keep the letter 
and pretend that it had been delayed. He hoped 
that she would not question him too closely; he 
found himself dreading the moment when he 
should encounter her straight, square gaze. Yes 
— her mother’s death would certainly be a terrible 
grief to her. Perhaps she might blame him for 
keeping her so long at El-Acadie, thereby pre- 
venting her from ever seeing her again. 

But he took the telegram in his hand, and 
opening the door, he went slowly out into the 
garden. Through the green boughs of palm and 
cypress he could see the Mediterranean, wonder- 
fully blue, shining in the sunlight. Above him 
the dome of El-Acadie was a blotted mass of 
whiteness against the sky. There was a feeling 
almost of spring in the air. Somewhere far away 
amid the fog and gloom of London Lady 
Ettrington was lying dead. Her words came 
back to him, so clearly he could almost fancy that 
she was there, near him, repeating them: ie Mel- 
anie is not like other girls — she is not at all 
worldly. These things mean a great deal to her. 
If you were to take her away from them she 
would he like a person spiritually starved. ...” 

And if Lady Ettrington could see into his 
heart now she would know how he had dis- 
regarded the promises he had made and re- 
peated; she would know how he had starved 
Melanie. . . . 

He went into the house. The ghosts of these 
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forlorn things seemed to follow him. What had 
he done? ... 

It seemed to him afterward that Melanie 
guessed the truth directly she saw him come into 
her room with the little blue telegram in his hand. 
There had been no need to tell her in words. It 
was almost as if she had been expecting the 
calamity, for with a great love the figure of Fear 
is never far off ; it follows it like a shadow. 

And this shadow had been with Melanie ever 
since the parting from her mother last July. 

She sat there staring almost stupidly at 
the words. '‘She received the Last Sacrar 
meats.” . . . They beat upon her brain mean- 
inglessly. 

Presently she looked up and her eyes were 
fixed upon Godfrey with an expression he had 
never seen in them before. It was as if she were 
deliberately weighing all that she had gained by 
marrying him against the love and tenderness 
and sympathy she had forfeited, and from which 
he had so effectually separated her. The soul, 
spiritually starved, looked out of her eyes, and 
sne regarded him as if she had suddenly come 
face to face with an object once familiar and dear 
which has abruptly acquired an aspect that is 
new, unimagined, and repulsive. The words of 
sympathy perished miserably on his lips. If she 
knew all surely she would regard him with addi- 
tional horror and repugnance. 

Still he made another effort. 

“Melanie — ” he said; “I am very sorry — I wish 
you could have been with her — I wish you could 
have seen her again. But you see how sudden 
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. . . how unexpected. ...” He regarded her 
pitifully. 

She did not speak. Her eyes were quite dry 
and very bright. He took her hand; it lay cold 
in his, and he could not help noticing how thin 
and white those little frozen fingers were. Then 
he slipped his arm round her and drew her face 
nearer, so that it touched his shoulder. His lips 
sought hers. And she submitted to the caress, 
the embrace, as a statue might have done. She 
did not shrink from him as he had feared in his 
heart that she might. . . . 

At last she began to speak in a quick, low voice 
that sounded strange and unlike her own. People 
talked in their sleep sometimes in that rapid, 
excited way. It alarmed Godfrey. 

“I can’t believe it,” she said; “it can’t be true — 
there is some mistake. She mustn’t be dead — 
I’ve wanted her so much. I’ve wanted her dread- 
fully all the time we have been here. ...” 

She freed herself from Godfrey’s clasp. 

“It wasn’t like her not to tell me she was going 
to have this operation. She would have wanted 
me to know — she would have wished me to pray 
for her. She must have known she was going 
to have it. She must have known how very ill she 
was. She must have been getting worse ever 
since Alice wrote to me at Viareggio — I was very 
anxious then — I prayed with all my heart that 
we might go home. It wasn’t like her not to 
tell me!” Her voice continued its frozen mono- 
logue; her eyes burned like twin flames in the 
whiteness of her face. 

“I am sure,” he said, speaking very quietly 
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and gently, “that she was afraid of alarming you 
— of making you anxious. She knew that you 
had not been very well yourself lately. That was 
perhaps the reason of her silence. ...” 

“I can’t believe it,” she repeated; “I am sure 
she would have wanted me to know — to pray for 
her — if I couldn’t be with her. I could have had 
a Mass said for her recovery. . . . You — ” and 
now she lifted her eyes and looked at him as if he 
had been a stranger — “you are not hiding any- 
thing from me, Godfrey? Anything that I ought 
to have known?” 

He met the question with another. 

“What, dearest, could I possibly have to hide 
from you?” 

She broke out passionately: 

“ Didn’t you know, Godfrey?” The mask had 
come to life, and now the words fell sharp and 
staccato. “Didn’t she write and tell you? ... I 
can not believe that she didn’t write even to you! 
Was it all part of your scheme to keep us apart?” 
Godfrey waited a moment; then he said softly: 
“Melanie, darling — it isn’t kind or just to 
speak to me like that. Even if you are in such 
great grief — and I know what a shock this has 
been to you — you must remember to be reason- 
able, and not try to fasten any blame upon me.” 
“But why didn’t you tell me? You must have 
known! If you didn’t know why don’t you say 
so? Why didn’t you let me go home? We ought 
never to have come here. I have been miserable 
all the time. All the time that I have been shut 
up here with M. Charente, whom I loathe, I 
might have been with my darling mother. I have 
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been counting the days when I could go back 
to her. And now I shall never see her again.” 
“You know what the doctor said about your 
keeping very quiet. . . . How could I let you 
run unnecessary risks?” 

“There was no risk! I am not ill — I have 
never felt so strong. You have only used this as 
an excuse to keep us apart — to keep me away 
from her. ... I saw that from the very begin- 
ning. You never liked her — I knew that from 
the first. And she was a saint. ...” 

He said bitterly: “You speak as if I were to 
blame!” 

“You are to blame,” she said passionately; “it 
is your fault that she died without a single word 
or message from me — to say I was thinking of 
her — loving her — praying for her! It is your 
fault that I was never allowed to see her again. 
I am sure she must have written to tell you that 
she was going to have this operation, so that we 
should at least have had time to go back and see 
her before it took place. She must have wanted 
me. . . . Don’t say you never had a letter from 
her. You have had one and you have kept it 
from me!” 

“Melanie — I know this has been a great shock 
— but do not say such things to me — they are 
cruel and unjust . . . you will only be very 
sorry afterward to think you said them. ...” 
“If you will not tell me I shall find out! I 
shall ask Alice!” 

She rose from her seat. Outside the sun was 
shining with almost malignant splendor on the 
grove of palms; the sea glittered as if it had 
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been strewn with diamonds. Far northward 
across that blue, serene sea Lady Ettrington was 
lying dead. She had never known, and now 
she would never know, of her daughter’s un- 
happiness. 

“The Marseilles boat goes to-night,” said Mel- 
anie in a dull, lifeless voice. “Shall I telegraph 
for our places or will you do so? We shall be 
there in time for the funeral. ...” 

“Oh, Melanie — it would be extremely impru- 
dent for you to travel now. You are already 
sufficiently upset!” 

She turned and looked at him. “I am not 
going to stay here,” she said; “and if you will not 
take me I shall go alone.” 

Moving across the room as if her feet were 
shod with lead, she pulled aside the heavy Persian 
curtains and disappeared into her bedroom. And 
Godfrey fancied he heard a sound of stifled 
sobbing. . . . 

She stumbled to the bedside and knelt down. 
But when she tried to pray the words came 
strangely confused and unfamiliar. It was that 
bright sunshine that dazzled and bewildered her 
and hurt her eyes. . . . She would pull down 
the blind. . . . And as she rose to do so a sudden 
darkness came before her eyes; it was as if a 
gigantic veil, impenetrably black, had been 
drawn across the face of the sun, plunging the 
whole world in gloom and mourning. . . . A 
loud, shrill sound screamed in her ears . . . the 
darkness grew deeper. She tottered and fell 
upon the floor. . . . 
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O n New Year’s Eve, rather late in the after- 
noon, the Marchesa Rittoni paid another 
visit to Simon Ellis’s studio. 

He was alone — as usual — and as usual he was 
at work. She felt as if she could never remember 
seeing him without those ridiculous bits of gray- 
ish clay sticking to his long, thin fingers or a pair 
of calipers in his hand. 

The day was fine but cold; there was a touch 
of frost in the air. The Marchesa was enveloped 
in dark furs that set off the silver brilliance of her 
hair and matched the deep, glowing eyes. 

“Don’t bother to wash your hands, Simon. 
Don’t waste any time. I’ve come to say some- 
thing to you!” 

He pulled a big arm-chair nearer the stove. 
“Sit here, please, Carol. How charming you 
look to-day. If I were only a painter I should 
want to paint you just like that!” 

She smiled. “How nice of you, Simon — I 
wish you were one. I always feel so horribly 
plain in cold weather, too — as if I must look all 
nose!” 

“And I,” he said, “feel all thumbs, as the chil- 
dren say. I’ve been having rheumatism in my 
hands from working the wet clay.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she cried. 

Simon sat down near her. “Now tell me,” he 
381 
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said. “Has anything happened? I hope Cosimo 
is quite well?” 

“Oh, it isn’t about Cosimo,” she said; “I can 
always manage him!” 

“Well, what is it? Is it a secret?” 

“Not exactly — but it is very private and confi- 
dential. It is about the Ettringtons — I’ve had a 
letter from Lady Ettrington.” 

“Whenever you come and see me,” he said 
with pretended dismay, “it is always about the 
Ettringtons. What have they been doing now?” 
“She is very anxious and unhappy about Mrs. 
Denne,” said the Marchesa rather abruptly. 

Simon rose, took a hammer and chisel, and 
deftly and carefully removed a tiny chip of 
marble from the Madonna’s robe of his recently 
completed Pieta. His thin, pale face and shining 
eyes were carefully averted. He did not speak. 
But the little action had betrayed unrest, dis- 
quietude, absorption. It was not lost upon his 
visitor. 

“She hasn’t heard from her for quite a long 
time. And her letters — when they do come — tell 
her nothing.” 

“But what has that got to do with me?” he said 
with almost a touch of impatience. “Did she 
ever suppose that a daughter of hers was going 
to be happy with Godfrey Denne?” 

“What nice china you have, Simon,” she said 
irrelevantly; “I always want that blue pot and 
the green parrot. Or is it a macaw? He is such 
a duck! Can a parrot — or a macaw — be a duck, 
do you think, Simon?” 

“Carol, you have not come here to talk non- 
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sense about macaws and ducks. It is a parrot. 
I found him in Florence. Now go on — tell me 
about Lady Ettrington.” His face was now 
quite composed but nard, austere. 

“She doesn’t think Melanie is at all happy in 
that old palace — El-Acadie I believe it is called. 
Poor Lady Ettrington is really very ill indeed, 
and it seems that Alice did write very plainly 
once to ask Melanie to go home. That was while 
they were still in Italy. And her mother has 
written too, but Godfrey isn’t at all inclined to 
move. I daresay Lady Ettrington is making a 
mountain out of a molehill. Ill people often do. 
I suppose you do not want to sell the parrot, 
Simon?” 

“No, I do not,” said Simon, smiling, “but you 
shall have him for a Christmas present. I’m very 
fond of him, but I will make a detachment if you 
really want to have him. Well, then, if Lady 
Ettrington is making a fuss about nothing, why 
are you taking the Denne affair so seriously to 
heart?” 

“Because I can not help thinking that some- 
thing has gone dreadfully wrong 1” she said. 

“And why,” he quickly asked, “should some- 
thing have gone dreadfully wrong in a marriage 
that from all accounts promised so well? God- 
frey was very fond of the girl.” 

“Then why doesn’t he take her home?” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t want 1 to go!” 

“She must want to go,” said the Marchesa with 
an air of finality. 

“Why?” 

“Because she was absolutely devoted to her 
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mother. She must want to be with her before 
Lady Ettrington has this operation!” 

“Oh, you didn't tell me there was to be an 
operation. ...” 

“She has got to have one — and it isn’t sure to 
be successful. I mean she mayn’t pull through. 
She has gone downhill simply frightfully lately, 
Alice says. And she wrote before Christmas, 
begging Godfrey to take Melanie home so that 
she might see her again. All she got in reply 
was a telegram saying it was quite impossible. 
Not a word from Melanie herself. She wondered 
if he ever told her a word about it!” 

“Probably he didn’t,” said Simon. 

“And I came to tell you that I want you to go 
to Tunis, Simon,” went on the Marchesa, just as 
she might have suggested his going to Frascati 
or Tivoli, or some place in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Rome. “It would make such a nice 
change for you, wouldn’t it? You never take a 
proper holiday and you’ve never been there. I 
daresay it would quite cure your rheumatism 
going to that warm, dry climate. And then you 
could go and look up the Dennes at El-Acadie, 
and see if it was all right, and then write and 
reassure poor Lady Ettrington! It would be 
such an immense consolation to her to hear some- 
thing definite about Melanie!” 

Simon thoughtfully lighted a cigarette, and 
pushed the box toward his cousin. 

“I shall most certainly do nothing of the kind,” 
he said with great decision. “I can’t imagine how 
such a preposterous idea ever entered your head!” 
“It came into my head while I was listening to 
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the band on the Pincio this afternoon,” she said. 
“I had a very tiresome woman with me, and she 
would talk all the time. I longed to say to her, 
‘My dear woman, do be quiet, I’m thinking about 
poor little Melanie Denne.’ But I suppose she 
would have thought me quite mad. So you will 
go, won’t you, Simon?” 

“My dear Carol — I shall do nothing of the 
kind. In the first place I’m not at all the man 
to go. . . .” 

“Oh, I’ve been thinking it over” — she Hashed 
one of her brilliant smiles upon him as she eagerly 
announced this fact — “and I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that you are. You see you are a friend of 
Mr. Denne’s — don’t make a grimace, Simon — an 
acquaintance, then. It is rather like the parrot 
and the macaw, isn’t it? An old enemy or some- 
thing horrid like that, if you prefer it. But as 
you know him he wouldn’t suspect, you see, that 
you’d come to . . 

“To spy on him,” Simon abruptly finished. 
“No, he wouldn’t — and he shall not have the 
chance!” 

“Simon dear" she entreatingly said. 

“You mustn’t call me dear, Carol — it flatters 
me too much.” 

“But do try and think a little of poor Lady 
Ettrington!” 

“I’ll promise to think of her as much as you 
like. I’m simply awfully sorry for her. And 
I’m sorry for poor little Mrs. Denne, too. But 
I really can’t show it in any practical way!” 

“Don’t be horrid and sarcastic, Simon. You 
are just like Cosimo — he is always throwing cold 
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water on my schemes — they sound so beautiful 
till I’ve explained them to him, and then he has 
a way of turning them inside out in a few words. 
I feel a little responsible for the Dennes — they 
used to meet so often at our villa!” 

“I can’t go to Tunis,” said Simon; “it is much 
too far. I should say just the same thing if you 
asked me to go to Petersburg or Bombay and 
help some damsel in distress. It is a long and 
expensive journey, and I am a poor man and a 
busy man — I can not afford the time or the 
money!” 

He smoked for a few minutes in almost vicious 
silence. Then he continued : “And I’m not going 
to interfere in Denne’s private affairs, Carol. 
You don’t know Denne — he is not a person you 
can treat like that. If he doesn’t wish his wife 
to write to her mother, she won’t write. If he 
doesn’t wish her to see her, she won’t see her. 
And in any case I absolutely refuse to go. You 
must find another man for the job!” 

The Marchesa began to cry. This action so 
astonished Simon that he was almost on his knees 
with immediate contrition. “Oh, my dear Carol 
. . . don’t . . . don’t! What have I said? What 
have I done?” 

“You are very, very unkind,” she sobbed. 
“Carol — you mustn’t — you really mustn’t. . . 
“I’d no idea you were so hard-hearted, Simon. 
You always seemed so kind and obliging. I 
came here with a very simple little request and 
you refuse to grant it!” 

“But I simply can’t go to Tunis now. It’s 
such a long way off, and if I did see Denne he 
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would wonder what the dickens I was doing 
there. It might make him very suspicious. No 
— I can’t do it, Carol.” 

“Then I shall go myself,” she said with great 
decision. 

“And what would you do when you got there?” 
he very naturally inquired. 

“I should go and call on Melanie, and find 
out for myself if she is well and happy!” 

“When you know without ever going there 
that she can not possibly be happy,” he inter- 
polated. 

The Marchesa dried her eyes, which now 
looked like great glorious stars. “I wish I knew 
where Princess Roubieski was. She’s quite van- 
ished since the summer. I’m sure she <d go if I 
asked her!” 

“Why should any of us go?” he demanded. 
“Or if some one must, why doesn’t Edgar go? 
He is the proper person to look after nis own 
sister. ...” 

“Edgar can’t possibly leave England with his 
mother so ill,” said Carol Rittoni. “You never 
seem to think of anything, Simon.” 

“I wish you would smoke — your nerves are on 
edge, Carol,” said Simon. “I am sure a cig- 
arette would soothe you. You mustn’t go and 
listen to the band if it fills your head with such 
wild proiects!” 

She obediently lit a cigarette and began to 
smoke. 

“I’m a clumsy Englishman, unused to diplo- 
macy,” he went on ruefully; “and if I saw Denne 
and he was in one of his perverse, superior moods 
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I know I should want to hit him!” He groaned. 
“Why don’t you and Cosimo go?” 

“Cosimo has never crossed the sea since he was 
twenty years old,” said the Marchesa, “and it was 
an experience that he did not enjoy, and he has 
never forgotten it. Besides, I haven’t said any- 
thing about it yet to him. He wouldn’t agree 
with me, and I am sure he would say it was wiser 
not to interfere.” 

“And quite right, too,” said Simon, seconding 
this view of the case with great warmth. “It isn’t 
our business at all. Neither yours nor mine. 
Mrs. Denne isn’t a baby, though she looked rather 
like one when she was here, and she married 
Denne with her eyes open. She knew he was 
Jupp — that would have been enough for most 
women. Now I am uncharitable. . . . Mea 
culpal . . . It is always like this when I begin 
to speak of Denne. Yet what a model he would 
make with that beautiful face of his! Every line 
a triumph! ... Of course she fell in love with 
him. One could not be surprised!” 

“Simon . . . and another thing — when Lady 
Ettrington wrote she said that there was going 
to be a child . . . early in May perhaps.” 

Simon’s face was oddly set and impassive. But 
he rose nervously and began to walk about the 
studio as if suddenly its four walls imprisoned 
him too closely. He fidgeted some of the bits of 
china, the casts and photographs, that stood 
about on the little tables and marble consoles. 

“Doesn’t that make it all the more cruelly com- 
plicated?” he presently asked, and for the first 
time there was emotion — emotion and distress in 
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his voice. “And her mother will be too ill to go 
to her, I suppose?” 

“Oh, don’t you understand? They don’t really 
think Lady Ettrington will survive the operation 
— that’s why she begged Godfrey to take Melanie 
home! Of course she won’t be able to go to her — 
even if she does get over it!” 

“Don’t,” said Simon; “you make me want to 
throw things about! I shall break the parrot in 
a moment. Do try and look at things sensibly, 
Carol. Aren’t we judging Denne a little hastily? 
Perhaps she’s so wrapped up in him she doesn’t 
want to go home. You can’t judge a woman by 
her letters. ... I should waste at least three 
weeks of my valuable time if I went to Tunis 
now, and all that clay” — he nodded toward the 
amorphous objects shrouded by the gray, wet 
cloths — “would get as dry as a bone. That bust 
is an order, too. Besides, I’m sure Denne doesn’t 
want me — and Mrs. Denne can’t want me — and 
I should simply hate the thought of going! . . . ” 

“What a pity the marriage was ever allowed,” 
said Carol thoughtfully. “I was told she was 
in love with him — that it wasn’t the money. Still, 
brought up as she had been, she was the last per- 
son who ought to have been allowed to marry a 
Protestant!” 

“I don’t believe any one could have stopped it. 
Denne made up his mind to marry her — he was 
wild about her. Lady Ettrington showed him 
she wasn’t keen on it — she ought to have taken 
her away from Rome directly the affair began. 
But I believe that even then it would have been 
too late. . . . After that dinner at your house when 
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we were all there he came here and told me he 
meant to marry her. I said what I could to put 
him off — I gave it him pretty straight, I can tell 
you — he bore it better than I expected. I told 
him about the religious objections — for I was 
sure he didn’t properly realize them. I told him 
he would find himself in an undiscovered coun- 
try. . . . Let us hope when the child does come 
he will let her have it baptized a Catholic!” 

“Oh, Simon — of course he must! He prom- 
ised. ...” 

Simon was silent. 

“Oh, is that what you are afraid of?” she said. 

Still he did not speak. 

“It isn’t likely it’ll be bom at El-Acadie.” 

“Why not?” said Simon. 

The Marchesa rose. She was wise enough to 
see that her point was at least half won. 

“Simon — you are a darling 1” 

“You’ve called me dear and darling to-day, 
Carol,” he said whimsically; “I feel about a foot 
taller and much more attractive. I shall begin to 
make love to you soon — if you are so . . . en- 
dearing!” 

She laughed. “Don’t be so absurd, Simon,” 
she said; “I have enough love-making from 
Cosimo to satisfy any mortal woman! But you 
can be a darling when you choose. Now I must 
say good-by. Say a prayer for Lady Ettrington 
— and many, many prayers for poor dear little 
Mrs. Denne.” 

“Well, good-by,” he said; “give my love to 
Cosimo.” He stooped over hernand and kissed 
it. “Here — you have forgotten the parrot.” 
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Then opening the door, he led the way down 
the narrow passage and so into the street, where 
the Marchesa’s big red automobile was waiting. 

Night had fallen. The sky was of a deep, clear 
purple — full of color as it often is in the South, 
in spite of its darkness. It was lit up, too, with 
splendid stars, bewildering in their frosty 
brilliance. 

He waited there for a few minutes after she 
had gone, gazing up at them. “E qvindi uscimmo 
a riveder le steue . . . ” he quoted softly to him- 
self. 

Had the Marchesa seen him five minutes later 
she would have beheld a touching sight: Simon 
Ellis on his knees in the studio, his head bowed 
upon the delicate marble of his own Piet&, pray- 
ing . . . praying. . . . 
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T here was no question of Melanie returning 
to England now, nor of her being present at 
her mother’s funeral. The only question was 
whether her soul would free itself from its earthly 
prison-house and go forth, undeterred by the 
high white walls, the great gates of the palace at 
El-Acadie, upon some divine adventure in that 
world that lies so close yet so securely hidden. 

For five days she had lain at the point of death. 
The doctor had come — hastily summoned by 
Godfrey, when, hearing the crash in his wife’s 
room, he had rushed in to find her lying in a 
death-like faint upon the floor — and since then 
he had scarcely dared leave his patient. And 
during those days Godfrey had wandered like a 
tormented ghost from room to room. Into all 
his thoughts the thought that Melanie could die 
had never remotely entered. Now it possessed 
his mind to the exclusion of all else. 

He had asked M. Charente to go; there had 
been nothing friendly in his farewell of him. Too 
late he had realized the part this man had played 
in the breaking of the bridge. What did El- 
Acadie matter now? If Melanie should die there 
he would have it razed to the ground, so that no 
semblance of its beauty should remain to mock 
him. 

Sometimes he had stolen in to look at her when 
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she was asleep. A nurse moved quietly about 
the room — a nurse in nun’s garb. Once Melanie, 
who was hardly ever conscious, had opened her 
eyes and seemed to recognize him. It might have 
been his fancy, but he had thought that a look of 
frozen terror had come into her face at sight of 
him. He had even thought she seemed to shrink 
from him. ... It had made his cup full. 

Haggard and weary, he went out to the fumoir. 
There was very grave danger still — imminent 
danger — the doctor had told him. It was simply 
a question as to whether her strength would hold 
out. Unconquered still, she was perhaps going 
to inflict this ultimate defeat upon him . . . and 
leave him forever. Unsubdued and unsubduable, 
upheld by spiritual forces to which he had been 
wilfully blind, she was to give him no oppor- 
tunity of mending the broken bridge, of making 
reparation for his unfulfilled vows. . . . She was 
dying. And he had contributed toward her 
death. . . . 

As he passed across the garden terrace he be- 
came aware that rain was falling heavily. The 
parched earth seemed to be drinking it up in 
great gulps, as if it were one immense throat 
eager for refreshment. There was no wind, and 
the rain fell almost as it does in the tropics, like 
a thick sheet of gray spears. It splashed heavily 
on the dark and polished leaves of the orange and 
neflier-trees, and it made the palm-fronds stir 
and droop like the feathers of tired and exhausted 
birds. But the fragrant scent of the reviving 
earth was delicious. The sea murmured faintly 
below the garden, making a dim accompaniment 
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to the soft falling of the rain, the stirring of the 
wet leaves; it was tranquil with a kind of half- 
troubled tranquillity, as if it desired eternal 
serenity, and trembled at the thought of being 
awakened and aroused by the wild lover-voice of 
the storm wind that returned again and again 
to caress it into passionate life. . . . 

Outside the fumoir , amid the glowing tangle 
of crimson bougainvillea, there was a camellia in 
full bloom. Godfrey gathered some of the white 
waxen blossoms ; then because they reminded him 
of death he flung them on the ground, to be 
stained and ruined by the wet earth. . . . 

He entered the f umoir. An electric bell stood 
on the table — the nurse had orders to ring should 
any change supervene. She was not going to 
die. . . .Not like this. Without a word — with- 
out a look. . . . She could not slip out thus into 
the darkness. He had not made her happy. 
Through the brief period of their married life he 
saw himself to have been egoistic, self-seeking, 
cruel in his efforts to conquer that unconquerable 
white soul of his wife, who had come to him with 
such love and confidence. . . . As he looked back 
he could see only her desire to please him . . . 
in all but the one thing. Now they said she was 
going to die. . . . 

His mind went back to the moment of his first 
seeing her in the great Throne Room of the 
Vatican Palace. He could see her standing there 
with her mother and the Marchesa Rittoni. He 
saw her tall, fair, slender as a lily in her black 
garb, her shining hair gleaming through the 
somber lace mantilla. He saw her kneel down and 
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kiss the ring on the Holy Father’s outstretched 
hand. It was strange that he should have seen 
her thus for the first time, and the action seemed 
to possess a new significance, inasmuch as he 
could now discern in it that secret dominant 
motive of her whole life — her complete, unques- 
tioning, unswerving devotion and loyalty to the 
Catholic Church. A loyalty he had tried to de- 
stroy in vain. ... If she had shown too much 
eagerness and ardor in the struggle to which he 
had subjected her, it had been due to her youth, 
her inexperience, her unworldliness. An older 
woman might have shown more tact, more re- 
source. Her very frankness had been against 
her. And now if she died. . . . He rose restlessly 
and went to the door, and looked across the hill to 
where through the shining silver mists he could 
see Carthage and the white blots that indicated 
the Roman ruins. And he thought of the 
martyrs’ chapel piercing the green of the hill- 
side. . . . Those women had died more than 
seventeen hundred years ago for the same Faith 
Melanie held to-day. And it came into his mind 
then that for that Faith she also would be willing 
to die. Fragile and delicate as she was, she had 
within her something of the indomitable impulse 
of the martyr — something of that spirit which 
had made St. Perpetua and her companions sing 
as they went with heads erect to the arena. . . . 
While this spirit was in the world, of what pos- 
sible use could the efforts of M. Charente and his 
colleagues be? . . . 

There came a timid knock at the door. “Come 
in,” he said. 
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It was Lisette — Melanie’s maid. She had been 
crying, and her eyes were red and swollen. There 
was something unrestrained about her grief. She 
had been with her young mistress for many years. 

“Monsieur ...” she said hesitatingly. 

“Well, what is it, Lisette?” he said. 

“Monsieur must not be angry with me . . . 
but madame is very ill. It is possible that 
madame may die . . . and I know that she would 
wish to see a priest. If monsieur will only give 
me permission I will go and fetch one. Quickly 
— in the auto. ...” 

He waited a moment. Then he said kindly: 
“She is too ill, Lisette. It would be of no use. . . . 
And . . . also it might alarm her.” 

“Oh, no — but pardon , monsieur . . . it would 
alarm her much more to think she was perhaps 
going to die without seeing one. Madame would 
wish to make her confession — to receive the Last 
Sacraments. ...” 

He roused himself. He thought of M. Cha- 
rente’s sister, who had died making acts of con- 
trition and faith — praying that these might sup- 
ply for the Sacraments of which she had been 
deprived. He wpndered now how he could ever 
have listened to this man or allowed him to in- 
fluence him. 

“You are quite sure she would wish for this, 
Lisette?” he said. 

“Oh, but monsieur — madame is Catholique 
and pious as an angel. Of course she would wish 
it ” 

He said: 

“Tell Edmond to get the car ready and take 
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you as quickly as possible. Do not delay. Go 
to Tunis or Carthage, whichever will be quicker. 
. . . Bring the priest back with you. ...” 

“Oh, but monsieur is good. Our Blessed Lady 
will reward monsieur! . . . He will never, never 
regret it.” . . . She was gone before he could 
answer. 

Once more he was left alone. Lisette had 
closed the door, and suddenly the room began to 
remind him unbearably of Charente; his presence 
still seemed evilly to fill it. Godfrey could almost 
hear that soft, persuasive voice uttering its deadly 
blasphemies, its hideous lies that had so subtly 
poisoned his mind against his wife’s religion. . . . 
He began almost to hate the room with its ener- 
vating Oriental atmosphere, its luxury and 
beauty. With a stab he remembered how greatly 
Melanie had wished to convert it into a little 
chapel, and how he had almost promised to do 
this before Charente had dissuaded him from it. 
Always he had failed her. . . . He went to the 
window, pulled aside the heavy Eastern hang- 
ings, and threw open the casements, which were 
set so deeply in the thick, white walls. The fresh, 
clean air swept in, filling the room with the 
wholesome fragrance of the wet earth, the salt 
brackishness of the sea-wind. 

Godfrey stirred the olive logs till they burst into 
a bright flame. Then going to the Italian cab- 
inet, he took out the little packet of books Cha- 
rente had given him, flinging them one by one 
into the fire. He remembered how, after a hasty 
glance at one of them, Melanie had discerned its 
poisonous purpose and thrown it page by page 
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into the fire in a passion of anger. She had 
looked quite beautiful at that moment, and strong 
with a suggestion of majesty. He sat down and 
watched the flames slowly consuming the books. 
He felt as if by doing this he had freed the place 
of something of Charente’s evil atmosphere. He 
was learning to hate this man, not so much for 
himself as for all that he stood for. All the en- 
couragement he had shown him; his eagerness 
that Godfrey should separate his wife from the 
Church she loved ; his contempt of the promises, 
his urgent entreaties that they should be disre- 
garded; his constant renewal of the attack, here 
in this very place where they had spent long 
evenings together. And in his mad endeavor 
to avoid the nets which he believed had been 
spread to entrap him and his, Godfrey saw that 
he had fallen headlong into those murky pits 
prepared by Charente with his relentless propa- 
ganda, which was not only directed against the 
Catholic Church, but against the whole teaching 
of Christianity. “A prison of love where the soul 
may expand like a flame . . .’’he remembered 
Father Julian’s words. He looked back upon 
Friars’ Gate with new eyes. The full and beauti- 
ful significance of Melanie’s spiritual inheritance 
was revealed to him. “ Constant in fide " . . . 
like the martyrs of Carthage, she was ready to 
die for it. . . . And what if she were to die 
now? . . . 

He saw a strangely clear vision of himself, now 
that it was perhaps too late to remedy all that he 
had done. His broken word lay heavily on his 
heart. He thought of the lengths to which he 
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had resolved — always through Charente’s insti- 
gation — to go. How he had determined to op- 
pose Melanie in her desire that her child should 
be baptized a Catholic. Now he would never 
receive that child in his arms, and he felt that he 
had been accounted unworthy. His purposes 
had been frustrated. Of what use to fight against 
these forces when the Divine Hands held the 
Keys to those twin mysteries of Life and Death? 
. . . He saw himself small, mean, incredibly ob- 
scure, pitting his foolish, puny strength against 
the Immovable, the Eternal. Upon Whose au- 
thority was the Church assured that she should 
prevail against her enemies — that the Gates of 
Hell should strive against her in vain? ... If 
Melanie died now she would die as she had always 
wished to die, in the arms of her loving Mother 
the Church, fortified by her holy rites, pardoned 
by her solemn absolution, sanctified, sustained, 
infinitely consoled. . . . 

He Who died in lingering agony upon the 
Cross for the redemption of the world demanded 
a like love, a like fidelity, a like obedience, from 
those who followed Him. Nothing less than this 
could satisfy Him Who in His love had drunk 
the Cup to its last and bitterest dregs. . . . 

It must be a love great enough to triumph over 
any human love, a more faithful fidelity than 
human love could ever demand; an obedience 
greater than any earthly authority could claim 
. . . even as the promised rewards surpassed all 
the fugitive, perishable, beautiful prizes that the 
world could offer. . . . 

Like a pilgrim who sees a city famous for its 
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wealth and splendor from afar, Godfrey saw for 
the first time what that Church might mean to 
her children. He envisaged her power that had 
so guarded and protected the Faith through 
nearly two thousand years, cherishing it as her 
most precious treasure divinely placed in her 
keeping, permitting no falsehood to stain the 
whiteness of that Eternal Truth. He saw her 
pursuing her way heedless of the attacks of her 
enemies, watching from her indestructible throne 
the rise and fall of earthly empires and kingdoms, 
the evanition of successive civilizations with their 
pride and glory, their pomp and power scattered 
as the dust of the roadway. And through it all 
that perdurable spiritual Empire remained, 
serene, unconquered, unchanged, infinitely pre- 
vailing. It was this Church which had enfolded 
Melanie from her earliest youth — had made her, 
as in his most bitterly inimical moments he had 
always admitted, the woman he had loved. . . . 

Still he waited there, every nerve at tension 
for the first sound of the bell that was to sum- 
mon him. He wondered how soon Lisette would 
return. He found himself praying — disjointed, 
inarticulate, unaccustomed prayers — that she 
might bring a priest in time. 

Melanie’s frail, clinging hands had drawn him 
despite himself into the undiscovered country of 
which long ago Simon Ellis had spoken. He had 
tried to see in it only a dark wilderness of 
tyranny, bigotry, and ignorance, wherein blind- 
folded men moved as slaves. Past memories 
came to him ; in particular he thought of that de- 
scription of the scene near Damascus which in 
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his school-days had deeply impressioned him, and 
which he had always considered one of the most 
dramatic and thrilling episodes in the history of 
the world, when the man who was still breathing 
out threatenings and slaughterings against the 
disciples was suddenly illuminated by a light 
from heaven that pierced across the darkness of 
his heart. And this man, who subsequently 
proved himself able to endure every land of 
physical agony, repeated mercilessly and per- 
sistently through long years until the final scene 
of his martyrdom in the green Campagna outside 
Rome, had fallen to the ground, arrested by those 
words of infinite, alluring appeal: " Why per- 
secutest thou Me? I am Jesus Whom thou 
persecutest . .. it is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad. 1 ’ . . . Words, perhaps, which every 
convert has been mindful of when first brought 
face to face with the overwhelming obligation of 
submission. In that moment of ultimate isola- 
tion the soul perceives only its mystical relation 
to God, and in that mighty illumination the 
things of this world are but a handful of dust; 
the body slips back into its infinite nothing- 
ness. . . . 

Godfrey Denne hid his face in his hands. He 
seemed to be stumbling down some dark abyss, 
through which he must pass to attain to that 
illuminated city which held Melanie and where 
she was waiting to welcome him. . . . He saw 
as never before the meaning of so much that had 
bewildered and perplexed nim in her patient re- 
sistance. Most faithfully had she guarded that 
heart within the heart of her, of which the Cath- 
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olic is often so profoundly, so violently aware: 

The heart’s heart whose immured plot 
Hath keys yourself keep not . . . 

Its gates are deaf to Love, high summoner . . • 

And he was learning slowly and painfully that 
the Hands that held the keys of that secret 
citadel, the Feet that trod its floors, were pierced 
and wounded ones, immeasurably merciful, im- 
measurably strong, and eternally prevailing. . . . 
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A knock sounded at the door and aroused God- 
frey from a contemplation so deep that he 
seemed to have lost all consciousness of material 
things. He could have fancied that he had slept, 
so completely had he been removed from his sur- 
roundings. He sprang to his feet, wondering 
who had come to disturb him. Perhaps Lisette 
had returned bringing a priest. Perhaps some 
one had brought him word to warn him of some 
change. His heart beat suffocatingly. Lisette 
had been gone a long time. He groped his way 
to the door and opened it, feeling a sensation 
almost of physical sickness, so great was his ex- 
haustion. 

The Arab servant was standing on the step, 
and beyond in the garden a man’s gray-clad fig- 
ure stood as if purposely aloof, with head un- 
covered and averted. His back was turned to 
Godfrey, and he was looking up at the dome, the 
tower, the windows of El-Acaaie, while the rain 
beat heavily upon him. 

All the waves of the sea with their mighty, 
murmuring seemed to be surging in Godfrey’s 
ears; he felt nearly deafened by the sound. Irri- 
tated at his own weakness, his words came with a 
sound of childish petulance and anger. 

“Well, who is it? I told you, did I not, that I 
was unable to see M. Charente if he camel” 
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The Arab held out a card. 

“It is not M. Charente,” he said ; “it is an Eng- 
lish gentleman who desires to see monsieur. . . .” 
He took the card and read the name thereon 
with blurred vision. 

“Ellis . . . ” he called faintly. 

The figure turned. Simon’s pale and emaci- 
ated face confronted him; there was an ex- 
pression upon it of anxiety and deep compassion. 

“My dear Denne . . . ” he said, and grasped 
the hand that was held out to him. 

“Come in,” said Godfrey in a steady and con- 
trolled voice. “I am glad to see you — I have 
been thinking of you only this morning . . . 
since I have been waiting here ...” 

But on the last words his voice broke; he 
turned away, and Simon heard the sound of a 
difficult, ill-suppressed sob; it unnerved him a 
little. 

“I had only just arrived in Tunis,” he said, 
“and I went to see de Vigny, with whom I had 
been corresponding lately about this newly ex- 
cavated statue of Victory. . . . And he told 
me. ... So I came here at once. How is she?” 
Godfrey looked at him with a white, despairing 
face. 

“She is very weak to-day. There is hardly any 
hope,” he said, “hardly any hope. . . . They have 
gone to fetch a priest ... lie ought to be here 
soon. I thought when I heard the knock that 
they had come to tell me he was here.” 

Simon sat down near the fire and held out his 
wet boots to the blaze. 
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“How long has she been ill? De Vigny didn’t 
know any details.” 

“Five days,” said Godfrey. (Days? Had 
they not been as five centuries?) “It was when 
she heard the news of her mother’s death — it gave 
her a great shock. I found her unconscious. At 
one time the doctor thought she would not come 
round.” 

“I did not know,” said Simon, “that Lady 
Ettrington was dead. But Marchesa Rittoni 
told me that she was about to undergo a very 
serious operation.” 

“She died the day after it took place,” said 
Godfrey “I haven’t had any details. There are 
some letters for Melanie, but she has been too ill 
to look at them. And I haven’t been able to 
think of anything but my wife.” 

He looked at Ellis with hard eyes. 

“It is my fault,” he said suddenly; “I wouldn’t 
let her go back to her mother. I destroyed the 
letter — I didn’t let her know that Lady Ettring- 
ton was to have an operation. There would have 
been time for us to go home and see her again. 
It was even put off a little to enable us to be there 
in time. . . . I’ve kept Melanie away from the 
Church as far as I could, ever since our marriage. 
I had even determined to break all the promises 
I had made in regard to our child. . . . And 
now ” 

Simon looked at him with a curious com- 
passion. 

“Hush,” he said, “you mustn’t say these 
things. You mustn’t give way like this . . . you 
mustn’t let her see you look like this.” 
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“She won’t want to see me. I dare not go 
near her now — it distresses her. ...” 

There was a long silence. Outside the rain 
still fell in a steady downpour. The voice of the 
sea came to their ears with a more insistent em- 
phasis, as if it were awakening from slumber. 
The fronds of the date-palms creaked with a 
dull, monotonous sound. 

“Long ago,” said Godfrey, “you warned me. 
. . . You didn’t want me to marry her, did you? 
You were afraid that I shouldn’t make her 
happy? You were right . . .to be afraid. . . .” 

In his stern self-accusation he had no thought 
of sparing himself. 

“But now, if she lives — I need have no such 
fear,” said Simon quietly. “Isn’t that so, Denne? 
You have seen perhaps the truth . . .. you have 
learned through her the forces she had on her 
side? ...” 

“She won’t live — I have killed her,” said God- 
frey; “I have made her miserable. I think she 
loved me when she married me. I have killed her 
love. ...” 

“Don’t talk like this, Godfrey. Please God, 
you will have another opportunity of making 
Melanie happy — in the only way she can be 
happy. ...” 

The fire died down in the grate. A few scraps 
of paper, burned and charred, lay among the 
ashes. A sudden gleam of sunlight illuminated 
with its splendor the gold of the embroideries, 
the old brassware upon the tables. And across 
the tense silence the bell rang sharply. Godfrey 
sprang up. “That is for me — ” he said — “I tola 
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them to ring if they wanted me — if there was any 
change. Come with me ” 

He fled into the house, Simon following him. 
“Wait in here.” Godfrey flung open the door 
of the library. Then he vanished down the pas- 
sage into his wife’s room. . . . At first he had 
only a confused impression of the little group 
of people about the bedside. As he drew near 
they dispersed as if to make way for him. The 
nun was standing near the bed, and close to the 
window he could see the doctor, talking in hushed 
tones to a priest garbed in a long black cassock. 
The patient, pale face of the Sister framed in 
its white coif always stood out sharply in his 
remembrance, but at the time he seemed to have 
only eyes for his wife, as she lay there propped 
up a little by the pillows over which her beautiful 
hair lay in fair, bright disorder. She was so 
white that she looked almost transparent; there 
was no color in her face and lips, nor in her deli- 
cate little hands; it was the whiteness of wax. 
Her eyes were open and looked very large, un- 
naturally bright. She was smiling faintly, and 
her face was turned toward him with a look of 
welcome and of greeting. As he approached he 
thought that she tried to put out her hand toward 
him, but she had not strength to do so. He bent 
down and kissed the little white fingers. He 
murmured broken words of love and tenderness. 
There was a deep and hushed silence in the room. 
As the priest moved away Godfrey held out his 
hand to him. 

“Thank you for coming,” he said. 

One by one they withdrew, leaving the hus- 
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band and wife together. The doctor in passing 
whispered a word in his ear. 

“You mustn’t stay long . . . and don’t talk 
much. She is quiet now and happy — she asked 
for you. There is an improvement . . . since 
the morning. ...” 

His hand still held Melanie’s. Once she felt 
something hot and wet fall upon it. She lay 
there contentedly, too exhausted to speak; she 
seemed to him then a thing infinitely removed. . . . 

“Godfrey.” . . . The voice sounded very faint. 

“Yes, darling. ...” 

“I said things — unkind things to you . . . 
forget them . . . forgive me. ... I was so very 
unhappy about Mother. ...” 

He could not speak. The weak voice went on 
in broken, detached sentences. 

“I loved you all the time. . . . Godfrey . . . 
tell me that you loved me too. ...” 

“Beloved . . . beloved,” he said. 

She smiled now; her face assumed its old 
serenity, its mysterious tranquillity. . . . 

“Oh, Melanie, isn’t there anything I can do 
for you now? I sent Lisette to fetch a priest — 
she said you would want to see one. ... Is there 
nothing else — nothing else?” 

Was everything — even his passionate love — of 
no avail now? ... 

“No— you have done everything,” she said. 

“Melanie, darling,” he said, “you are going to 
get better . . . you must get better — you mustn’t 
leave me. ... I can’t live without you — I love 
you too much. . . .” 
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“Poor Godfrey — ” she said softly, “you have 
been horribly frightened, haven’t you? I am so 
sorry. ...” 

“Simon is here,” he said presently. “You re- 
member Simon Ellis in Rome? He came to in- 
quire after you. ... I have told him that I did 
not keep my word to you. . . . There is no 
reason why you should ever trust me again.” He 
looked at her with bright, adoring eyes. “ 7 have 
not kept my square; hut that to come shall aU be 
done by the rule f” he quoted under his breath. 
“You must forget it. Darling . . . you must 
forgive me. ...” 

“Dear Godfrey — ” she said, “we must start 
afresh, mustn’t we? And if I die you must ask 
Simon to teach you to pray for me. I shall want 
your prayers. ...” 

“Oh, Melanie, you mustn’t die — you mustn’t 
die,” he said. The words came like a prayer. 
He bent down and kissed her lips very gently. 
“Beloved . . . beloved,” he said brokenly. . . . 

“How is she?” asked Simon. 

Godfrey closed the door of the library. 

“She is asleep now,” he said, steadying his 
voice. “There is an improvement. Simon — you 
believe in prayer — and all that kind of thing? 
Have you been praying for her?” 

“Yes,” said Simon Ellis. 

“She has had the Last Sacraments,” said God- 
frey. “If her strength holds out she has a chance 
now. ...” 

He sat down, put his arms on the table and hid 
his face in them. For a long time he remained 
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in this position without speaking — without mov- 
ing. Simon thought that he was praying. At 
last he looked up. 

“Do you remember saying to me once,” he said 
hesitatingly, “that sometimes a person could have 
a great love for the Church . . . even if he hadn’t 
perhaps sufficient faith to become a Catholic?” 

“Yes,” said Simon. 

“I might learn perhaps to have . . . that 
love ...” sai 1 Godfrey, with a strange humility. 

“I am sure that you could,” said Simon. 

He looked at him squarely. 

“And then,” he went on, speaking very 
gravely, “it sometimes happens that God gives 
the grace of faith to reward that love . . . espe- 
cially if you wish for it ... if you pray for it. 
. . . And remember . . . she has always prayed 
for this too. ...” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

O verhead the sun was shining with the soft 
brilliance of a February day in the South. 
The day was warm, and a group of almond trees 
at the end of the garden at El-Acadie made a 
soft blot of delicate pink color against the white 
wall and the blue of the sea beyond. Upon the 
acacias the young leaves showed like a sharp, 
green flame. 

Melanie had been carried down to the terrace 
and was lying there on a long chair, while the 
pure sun-filled air fanned her face, still so white, 
so transparent-looking. 

Presently Simon came out of the fumoir and 
joined them. 

“Everything is quite ready now,” he said to 
Godfrey. 

“Melanie — I want to show you something. 
Do you think you could walk as far as the 
jumoirV’ said Godfrey. 

“Oh, but I am sure I could,” she said. 

She stood up and held Godfrey’s arm, and 
wondered a little that Simon should have van- 
ished so suddenly. 

In the distance between the shaggy rows of 
eucalyptus trees she could see the mU of Byraa; 
the sun was shining on the clustered buildings 
that crowned its summit. Immense above them 
all stood the pale, blanched Cathedral of St. 
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Louis. ... In that clear atmosphere every de- 
tail of the landscape was visible. 

Godfrey led her very slowly across the terrace 
and opened the door of the fumoir. 

She gave a little cry of surprise. Outside 
nothing had been changed except that above the 
door there was a scroll bearing the words Con- 
stans in fide . . . the motto of the old house. 
But within a strange and changed scene met her 
eyes. Gone were the rich curtains, the embroid- 
ered hangings, the low, luxurious divans, the 
cushions and tables. Instead, a plain and very 
bare and simple little chapel met her eyes. The 
walls were newly whitewashed, the floor was 
inlaid with marble. There was a little altar with 
flowers and candles arranged upon it. A cruci- 
fix stood in the middle of it. A few prie-dieu 
chairs comprised almost all the furniture. From 
a niche scooped out in the thick wall a statue of 
Our Lady of Victories holding the Child in her 
arms looked down upon them. 

“Oh, Godfrey!” She turned to him with 
shining eyes. “You’ve done this — you have done 
this for me?” 

“Yes — for you,” he said, “and perhaps a little 
for myself too. ... I wanted it to be a surprise 
for you, Melanie. You do like it, don’t you?” 
He looked at her wistfully. “I’m sure it is all 
right because Simon helped me. And I’ve 
bought his Pieta — he is going to send it when he 
gets back to Rome.” 

There were tears in her eyes. “Oh, Godfrey, 
how can I thank you?” 

“There will be Mass here to-morrow,” he said. 
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“It’s Sunday, you know, Melanie. I’ve asked 
the de Vignys and Olga — she’s back there again 
now — to come. It will be in thanksgiving for 
your recovery. We shall be quite a large con- 
gregation. I shall feel horribly out of it!” 

“You mustn’t feel out of it,” she whispered; 
“you mustn’t stand there long shivering on the 
doorstep 1” 

He put his arm round her and they knelt down 
side by side. 



Postscript 

From Simon Ellis, El-Acadie, near Carthage, 
to the Marchesa Rittoni, Villa Rittoni, Rome. 

February, 1918. 

“My Dear Carol: You are already aware, 
Olga tells me, of the bare outlines of the little 
drama that has been enacted within the walls of 
this house, until so lately divided against itself. 
Mrs. Denne, for whom you showed such kindly 
solicitude, has been at death’s door, and has come 
back to life looking like a very wan but beautiful 
ghost. Her mother’s death was one of those 
cruel shocks from which one does not easily re- 
cover, and she looks still very sad. And Godfrey, 
whose malady of soul exceeded in gravity even 
her bodily ills, has also come back to life. Wise 
people will shake their heads over the suddenness, 
the violence of the change that has come over him. 
They will almost certainly doubt its genuineness, 
its permanency; they will say it is a transient 
thing, bom of fear, sentimental emotion, remorse. 
But we, who are at least in one thing as babes. 
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must surely see in this convulsive change the ever- 
wonderful miracle of the Hand stretched forth 
in mercy to rescue the straying sheep. Godfrey 
is not yet a Catholic; I think it may be some little 
time before he can be brought to believe that he 
is worthy to become one; but his conversion is an 
assured thing. Do not distrust it as many will 
because it has seemed so sudden, so on the face 
of it miraculous. Was not St. Paul snatched 
even while he was breathing slaughterings? Are 
we ever told that St. Peter hesitated before he 
cast aside his nets at one word of the Eternal 
Word? And what of those conversions which 
you and I, even in our little and limited experi- 
ence, have known? Has there not been about 
each one of them something not only perhaps 
dramatic and passionate, but exquisite, mysteri- 
ous, delicately suggestive of the direct interven- 
tion of divine grace to promote that strange 
interior evolution of the soul in its mystical pil- 
grimage ? How often has it seemed to us just be- 
fore so improbable, unlikely — yet how swift and 
sudden and overwhelming it has been in the final 
act. ... I came here, as you know, in fear and 
trembling. All that I heard from Madame de 
Vigny in Tunis had filled me with the gloomiest 
apprehensions. Olga was there for a few weeks, 
but left hurriedly just after Christmas on account 
of her son’s illness. She was to a certain extent 
in Mrs. Denne’s confidence. And yet when I came 
here — when I entered the gates of El-Acadie — 
there was already nothing left for me to do. I 
found Godfrey bowed to the ground with remorse 
and grief. He had been literally humbled to the 
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very dust. His resistance was at an end; his 
attitude was only that of : Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me do? He had, I think, heard the Voice. 
You and I know with what matchless sweetness, 
with what passionate persistence, it can call. 
How impossible not to hear, not to heed its Ap- 
peal! . . . Did not Lazarus come forth from 
the tomb at that sound? . . . 

“We may look a little closer without undue 
curiosity, and then we shall perhaps discern the 
true purpose of Mrs. Denne’s marriage more 
clearly than we have ever done before. She had 
her work to do, and she has accomplished it by 
the Grace of God. We, who were blind, pitied 
her. My dear Carol, it is only when we can see 
souls in the Light of the Redemption that we can 
even dimly comprehend their worth and their 
preciousness in the sight of the Infinite Wisdom. 

“I do not think there is much more to tell you. 
The story of Mrs. Denne is not ended; in a sense 
it has only just begun. Godfrey has arranged a 
little chapel here for her, and yesterday we had 
Mass there for the first time. I hardly dared 
look at him; once when I did so I saw that his 
eyes were filled with tears. By his own desire it 
was offered in thanksgiving for her recovery. 
One of the White Fathers has begun his instruc- 
tion, and I think he will be received before they 
start for England in April. 

“I am sure that they will be happier than ever 
before. They love each other very tenderly. 
And there is something pathetic about his com- 
plete submission. If you could see him you could 
no longer have any doubt as to the genuineness 
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of his contrition and of his faith. Because this 
last has come to him like lightning from Heaven, 
we must not dare think of it as less durable than 
when the fabric has been built slowly, as in many 
cases, brick by brick. Carol, we are at best blind 
and stumbling children, seeing as in a glass 
darkly. Faith is the only vision, illuminating 
our darkness with its fire. This child’s courage 
has taught me many things. Alone what a weak, 
frail instrument, incapable of emerging tri- 
umphant; yet what strength has been given to 
her. I think of her when I visit the arena at 
Carthage — the same spirit is alive in the Church 
to-day — Deo gratias! 

Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His Light 
For us i* the dark to rise by . , . 

“Olga is here and sends her love to you, and so 
does Mrs. Denne. 

“From your affectionate cousin, 

“Simon Ellis.” 



THE END 
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Buch m amm-Bssm mam. 

M W TESTAMENT. 99mo, flexible doth, 

W TESTAMENT. Illustrated. 

NEW TESTAMENT. (India Paper.) Leather, gold edges, 

NEW TESTAMENT, ltmo. 

OUR OWN WILL and How to Detect it in Our 

OUTLINES OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Gioor. 
OUTLINES OF SERMONS FOR YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG 
WOMEN. Scxukm. 

PARADISE ON EARTH; or, A Religious Vocation the Sweat 

Way in Life. Nataijl S.J. 

PARISH PRIEST ON DUTY, THE. Hxusx*. 

PASSION AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. Lxeuoax. 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Stamo. i 

PATRON SAINTS FOR CATHOLIC YOUTH. Illustrated. 

Vols. I, II, III. Mamkjx. Each. 

PATRON SAINTS FOR CATHOUC YOUTH, mutated. 
Mam nix. Each. 

St. Agne^^t^Aloydus, St Anne, St. Antimy u St^Blaae, 



cure, St § 

St. Louis, St. Margaret, St. Martin of Tours, S 
9t Monica* St. Patrick, St. Philip Neri, St. Rose < 
Teresa. 
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PRAXIS SYNODAUS. 

PREACHING. Liouoai. 

PREPARATION FOR DEATH. Licuott. 

PRINCIPLES, ORIGIN AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE U. S. Burnt. 
PRIVATE RETREAT FOR RELIGIOUS. Griiimanv, C.SS.R. 
PULPIT SKETCHES. Outlines of Sermons. Lambbxt. 
QUEEN’S FESTIVALS, THE. Instructions on the Feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin for Chil dren. 

REASONABLENESS OF CATHOLIC CEREMONIES AND 
PRACTICES. Buaxx. Paper, 0.16; Cloth, 

RELIGIOUS STATE. THE. Lxouotz. 

RETREATS FOR SISTERS, TWO. Wirth. 

RIGHTS OP OUR LITTLE ONES. On education. Coir* 

RITUaLe COMPENDIOSUM. Sacristy Ritual. 

ROMA. Ancient, Subterranean, and Modern Rome in Word and 
Picture. By Rsv. Albeit Kuhk, O.S.B., D.D. Preface by 
Cardinal Gibbons. 18 bi-monthly parts, each 0.86 postpaid. 
Subscription by the year, 6 parts, 8.00; complete work, 6.00. 
988 text illustrations, 40 full-page illustrations, 8 plana of 
Rome in colors. The best and moat thorough production of its 

ROMAN CURIA AS IT NOW EXISTS. Martin, S.J. 
ROSARY, THE. Instructions on the Rosary for young men and 
women. GabsschA S.J. 

ROSARY. THE CROWN OF MARY, THE. 

RULES 6F LIFE FOR THE PASTOR OF SOULS. Slatbb- 
Rauch. 

SACRA MENTALS. The Sacramentala of the Church Explained. 
Lambing. Paper. 0.80: Cloth, 

SACRED HEART afUDII^D IN THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, 
THE. Saintraxn, C.SS.R. 

SACRIFICE OF TliE MASS WORTHILY CELEBRATED. 
Chaignon, S.J. 

SAINTS AND PLACES. Ayscough. Description of Italy’s most 
historic spots. 88 full-page illustrations. 

ST. ANTHONY. ANECDOTES AND EXAMPLES. Knxn. 
ST. ANTHONY, THE SAINT OF THE WHOLE WORLD. 
Ward. 

SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI: SOCIAL REFORMER. Dubois. 
SECRET OF SANCTITY. Crasskt. 

SERMONS FOR CHILDREN OF MARY. Callbeio. 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN’S MASSES. Fbassinetti. 
SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS. Lxguobi. 

SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF FESTIVALS 
OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 8 vols. Pottqexssbr. 
SERMONS FROM THE LATINS. Baxter. 

SERMONS, FUNERAL. Wirth. Vols. I and II. Each, 
SERMONS, LENTEN. Wirth. 

SERMONS, NEW AND OLD. Wirth. 8 vols. Each. 
SERMONS ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT! Scbsuesr- 
Lasamcs. 

SERMONS ON THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART. 
Six. Bxxrbaum. 

SERMONS, SHORT, FOR LOW MASSES. Schoufbe. 

t ERMONS. SHORT. Hunolt. 6 vols. (Wirth.) Each t 
HORT CONFERENCES ON THE SACRED HEART. Brihh- 

MBYEl. 

SHORT COURSE IN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. For Non-Cath- 
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SHORT STORIES ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS FOR FIRST COMMUNION. 
SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. Stano. 

SOCIALISM: ITS THEORETICAL BASIS AND PRACTICAL 



ICS OF. 



Muro, S.J. 
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SOUVENIR OF THE NOVITIATE. mst, 0 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. Put I. Gigot. net, 1 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. Part II. Gioot. net, 8 

SPIRAGO’S METHOD OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Mxssmes. net, 1 
SPIRITUAL CONSIDERATIONS. Buckler, O.P. net, l 

SPIRITUAL DESPONDENCY AND TEMPTATIONS. 

SPIRITUAL S ^XERaSES FOR A TEN DAYS’ RETREAT. ***' 1 
Smetana, C.SS.R. net, 0 

SPIRITUAL PEPPER AND SALT. Stano. Psper, 0J5: Clotlu 0 
SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE AND THE LIFE OF SACRIFICE IN 

THE RELIGIOUS STATE. Girauo-Thurston. net, 8 

SPOILING THE DIVINE FEAST. Zulueta. 0 

STORIES FOR FIRST COMMUNICANTS. Kellm. net, 0 

STORIES OF THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD, THE. 0 

STORY OF THE DIVINE CHILD. Lings. 0 

STORY OF THE FRIENDS OF JESUS. 0 

STORY OF JESUS. Simply Told for the Young. R. Mul- 

HOLLAND. 0 

STRIVING AFTER PERFECTION. Bayma. net, l 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL DIRECTOR'S GUIDE. Sloan. net, 0 

§ UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S GUIDE. Sloan. net, 0 

URE WAY TO A HAPPY MARRIAGE. Paper, 0.15; Cloth, 0 

TALKS WITH THE LITTLE ONES ABOUT THE APOSTLES’ 

CREED. 0 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 

Schielsb-Heusee. net, 8 

THOUGHTS AND AFFECTIONS ON THE PASSION OF 
JESUS CHRIST FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
Bkagamo. net, 8 

THOUGHTS ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. Lasance. net, l 

TRAINING OF CHILDREN. Madame Cecilia. net, 0 

TRUE POLITENESS, LETTERS ON. Demoee. net, 0 

TRUE SPOUSE OF CHRIST. Liguoel 0 

TRUE SPOUSE OF CHRIST. Vols. I and II. Ligvoil Each, net, 1 



VENERATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. RoHNEi-BaENMAN. 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS. Liguoei. 

VIGIL HOUR. Ryan, SJ. 

VISIT TO EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND. Faisbanks. 
VOCATIONS EXPLAINED. 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Paper, 

Illustrated. 

Illustrated. 



Eucharistic Method. 
Method of St. Francis 



0 

net, 1 
0 
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0 
0 



Illustrated. 

Illustrated. 



WAY OF THE CROSS. 

WAY OF THE CROSS. 

Assisi. 

WAY OF THE CROSS. 

WAY OF THE CROSS. 

Liguoei. 

WAY OF SALVATION AND OF PERFECTION. Meditations. 

Liguoei. net, 

WAY OF INTERIOR PEACE. Baucm. net, 

WHAT CATHOLICS HAVE DONE FOR SCIENCE. Bbbnhan. net, 
WHAT THE CHURCH TEACHES. Deuey. Paper, 0.86; Cloth, 
WHAT TIMES 1 WHAT MORALS 1 Smmwle, SJ. Paper, 0.15; 
Cloth, 

WITH CHRIST, MY FRIEND. Sum,. net. 



Method Jesuit Fathbe. 
Method St. Alphonsus 



NOVELS, POETRY, ETC 

AGATHA'S HARD SAYING. Rosa Mulxollanb. 0 

BACK TO THE WORLD. Champol. net, 1 

BEST STORIES BY THE FOREMOST CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 

10 vols. 8 

BLACK BROTHERHOOD, THE. Gaebold, SJ. net, 1 

BOND AND FREE. Con woe. 0 

BUTTHY LOVE AND THY GRACE. Finn, SJ. 1 

BY THE BLUE RIVER. I. Clarks. net, 1 

CARROLL DARE. Wagoaman. 1 

CIRCUS RIDER'S DAUGHTER. Bxackel. 0 
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CONNOR D'ARCY’S STRUGGLES. Bkrtholds. 

CORINNE’S VOW. Waggaman. 

DAUGHTER OF KINGS, A. Hiwkson. 

DION AND THE SYBILS. M. K*ow. 

FABIOLA. Wiseman. Illustrated. 

FABIOLA’S SISTERS. Clark*. 

FATAL BEACON. Beackkl. 

FAUSTULA. Ayscough. net , 

FLOWERS OF THE CLOISTER. Poems. Sister La Mottk. 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. Lingen. 

FRIENDLY LITTLE HOUSE, THE, AND OTHER STORIES. 

Taggart. 

HEARTS OF GOLD. Edhor. 

HEIRESS OF CRONENSTEIN, THE. Hahn-Hahn. 

HER BLIND FOLLY. Holt. 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. Hinkson. 

HER JOURNEY’S END. Cooke. 

IDOLS. Navery. 

IN GOD’S GOOD TIME. Ross. 

IN THE DAYS OF KING HAL. Taggart. 

“KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS.” Harrison. 

LET NO MAN PUT ASUNDER. MariL 
LIGHT OF HIS COUNTENANCE, THE. Harte. 

LITTLE CARDINAL, THE. Parr. 

LINKED LIVES. Douglas. 

MARCELLA GRACE. Rosa Muliiolland. 

MARIAE COROLLA. Poems on the Blessed Virgin. Hill. 
MELCHIOR OF BOSTON. Earls. 

MIGHTY FRIEND, THE. L’Ermite. net , 

MIRROR OF SHALOTT, THE. Benson. 

MISS ERIN. Francis. 

MONK’S PARDON, THE. Navery. 

MR. BILLY BUTTONS. Lecky. 

MY LADY BEATRICE. Cooke. 

NOT A JUDGMENT. Keon. 

OTHER MISS LISLE, THE. Martin. 

OUT OF BONDAGE. Holt. 

OUTLAW OF CAM ARGUE, THE. De Lamothb. 

PASSING SHADOWS. Yorke. 

PASSION FLOWERS. Poems. Hill. 

“PAT.” Hinkson net f 

PERE MONNIER’S WARD. Lecky. 

PILKINGTON HEIR, THE. Sadlier. 

PRISONERS’ YEARS. Clarke. net , 

PRODIGAL’S DAUGHTER, THE. Bugg. 

RED INN AT ST. LYPHAR, THE. Sadlier. 

ROAD BEYOND THE TOWN, THE. AND OTHER POEMS. 
Earls. 

ROMANCE OF A PLAYWRIGHT, THE. Bornier. 

ROSE OF THE WORLD. Martin. 

ROUND TABLE OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 
ROUND TABLE OF IRISH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC NOV- 
ELISTS 

ROUND TABLE OF GERMAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 

ROUND TABLE OF FRENCH CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. I 
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ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

RULER OF THE KINGDOM, THE. Keon. 
SECRET OF THE GREEN VASE. THE. Cooke. 
SHADOW OF EVERSLEIGH, THE. Lansdownk. 
SO AS BY FIRE. Connor. 

SOGGARTH AROON. Guinan. 

SON OF SIRO. THE. Corus. 




A series of inter- 
esting articles on 
a great variety of 
subjects of much 
educational value. 
Profusely illus- 
trated. 
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t ONGS AND SONNETS. Egax. 1 

TORY OF CECILIA, THE. Hxxk*>*. 1 

STUORE. Eail*. 1 

TEMPEST OF THE HEART, THE. G*ay. 0 

TEST OF COURAGE. THE. Ross. 0 

THAT MAN’S DAUGHTER. Rots. 1 

THEIR CHOICE. S kink is. 1 

THROUGH THE DESERT. S narewn ct n*t t l 

TRAINING OF SILAS. Devixe, S.T. 1 

TRUE STORY OF MASTER GERARD, THE. Sablxss. 1 

TURN OF THE TIDE. THE Geay. 0 

UNBIDDEN GUEST, THE Cooke. 0 

UNRAVELLING OF A TANGLE THE Tagoaet. 1 

UP IN ARDMUIRLAND. Baeebtt. net, 1 

VOCATION OF EDWARD CONWAY, THE Egax. 1 

WARGRAVE TRUST. THE Reid. 1 

WAY THAT LED BEYOND, THE Haikisoit. 1 

WEDDING BELLS OF GLENDALOUGH, THE Eaele. net, 1 

WHEN LOVE IS STRONG. Kbox. 1 

WOMAN OF FORTUNE CnutriAX Rkib. 1 

WORLD WELL LOST, THE Rosxrrtox. 0 



JUVENILES 

ALTHEA. Nixolixoss. 

ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES, AN. Feeey. 
AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE Corum. 

AS TRUE AS GOLD. Manxxx. 

BELL FOUNDRY, THE Schachihg. 

BERKLEYS, THE Wight. 

BEST FOOT FORWARD, THE Fix*. 

BETWEEN FRIENDS. Aoxuu. 
tBISTOURI. Melaxdbi. 

BLISSYLVANIA POST-OFFICE, THE Taogait. 
BOB-O’-LINK. Waogamajt. 

BROWNIE AND L Aumkilk. 

BUNT AND BILL. C Mulhollax*. 

BY BRANSCOME RIVER. Taogait. 

CAPTAIN TED. Waogamax. 

CAVE BY THE BEECH FORK, THE Sfaldiko. 
CHARLIE CHITTYWICK. Beaehe. 

CHILDREN OF CUPA. Mahxxx. 

CHILDREN OF THE LOG CABIN. Delamaes. 
CLARE LORAINE. “Lee.” 

CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT. Fixm. 

COLLEGE BOY. A. Yoeee. 

CUPA REVISITED. Maxkiz. 

DADDY DAN. Waggamax. 

DEAR FRIENDS. Nikolxxgeb. 

DIMPLING’S SUCCESS. C Mulhouaitii. 

DOLLAR HUNT. THE E C. Maetix. 

ETHELRED PRESTON. Fixx. 

EVERY-DAY GIRL. AN. Ceowliy. 

FAIRY OF THE SNOWS. THE Fixx, SJ. 

FIVE O’CLOCK STORIEJ*. 

FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. Egan. 

FOR THE WHITE ROSE Hxxeiox. 

FREDDY CARR’S ADVENTURES. Gawolo. 
FREDDY CARR AND HIS FRIENDE Gaebolow 
FRED’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. S. T. Smith. 
GOLDEN LILY, THE Hxxxtox. 

GREAT CAPTAIN, THE Hixrtox. 

GUILD BOYS OF RIDINGDALE Beaexe, SJ. 
HALDEMAN CHILDREN, THE Maxkxx. 
HARMONY FLATS. Whxtmxbs. 

S ARRY DEE Fixx, S.J. 

ARRY RUSSELL. Corut, SJ. 

HEIR OF DREAMS, AN. O'Malley. 

HIS FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE Fixx, SJ. 
HOSTAGE OF WAE Boxesteel. 
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HOW THEY WORKED THEIR WAY. Boa*. 

IN QUEST OF THE GOLDEN CHEST. Baton. 

••JACK.'' 

TACK HILDRETH ON THE NILE. Taooaxt. 

ACK O’LANTERN. Waogaman. 

UNIORS OF ST. BEDES. Brno*. 

UVENILE ROUND TABLE. Fir* Series. 

UVENILE ROUND TABLE. Second Series. 

UVENILE ROUND TABLE. Third Series. 

KLONDIKE PICNIC. A. Donnelly. 

LEGENDS AND STORIES OF THE CHILD JESUS FROM 
MANY LANDS. Ltrrx. 

LITTLE APOSTLE ON CRUTCHES.THE. Dnlamaxx. 
LITTLE GIRL FROM BACK EAST. THE. Rousts. 

LITTLE MARSHALLS AT THE LAKE. Nixon-Roulst. 



LITTLE MISSY. Waogaman. 

LOYAL BLUE AND ROYAL SCARLET. Tacgait. 
MADCAP SET AT ST. ANNE'S. THE Bicwow*. 
MAKING OF MORTLAKE, THE. Corns. S.J. 

MARKS OF THE BEAR CLAWS, THE. Spalding, SJ. 
MARY TRACY’S FORTUNE Sadlxhl 
MELOS OF THE SILVER HAND. Bxaknx, SJ. 
MILLY AVEUNG. S. T. Smith. 

MORE FIVE O’CLOCK STORIES. 

MOSTLY BOYS. Finn. SJ. 

MYSTERIOUS DOORWAY; THE Sadmo. 

MYSTERY OF CLEVERLY, THE Baton. 

MYSTERY OF HORNBY HALL, THE Sadliml 
NAN NOBODY. Waogaman. 



NAN NOBODY. Waogaman. 

NED RIEDEE Wehs. 

NEW BOYS AT RIDINGDALE THE Beasn*. SJ. 
NEW SCHOLAR AT ST. ANNE'S, THE Bsunowx. 
OLD CHARLMONT'S SEED BED. S. T. Smith. 
OLD MILL ON THE WITHROSE. Spaldino. SJ. 
OUR LADY’S LUTENIST. Beasns, SJ. 

PANCHO AND PANCHITA. Mannix. 

PAULINE ARCHER. Saduul 



PAULINE ARCHER. Saduki 
PERCY WYNN. Finn, SJ. 
PERIL OF DIONYSIO. Man 
BONILLA, AND Q 



___ OTHER STORIES. 

PICKLE AND PEPPER. Doesey. 

PILGRIM FROM IRELAND, A. Cannot. 

PLAYWATER PLOT. Waogaman. 

POVERINA. Buckxnham. 

QUEEN’S PAGE. THE Hinkson. 

QUEEN’S PROMISE THE Waogaman. 

RACE FOR COPPER ISLAND, THE Spalding, SJ. 
RECRUIT TOMMY COLLINS. Bonestxxl. 

RIDINGDALE FLOWER SHOW. Biases. S.J. 

ROMANCE OF THE SILVER SHOON. Beasns, SJ. 
SEA-GULLS' ROCK, THE Sandeau. 

SEVEN LITTLE MARSHALLS, THE Nixqm-Rouut. 
SHADOWS LIFTED. Corus, S J. 

SHEER PLUCK. Bsamne, SJ. 

SHERIFF OF THE BEEtH FORK, THE Spalding, SJ. 

ST. CUTHBERrS. Copus, SJ. 

STRONG-ARM OF AVALON. Waogaman. 

SUGAR-CAMP AND AFTER, THE Spalding, S.J. 

SUMMER AT WOODVILLE A. Sadukx. 

TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Cassias. 
TALISMAN, THE Sadlidl 
TAMING Qfr POLLY, THE Donixy. 

THAT FOOTBALL GAME Finn. SJ. 

THREE GIRLS AND ESPECIALLY ONE Tagcant. 

TOLD IN TOE TWILIGHT. Morass Salom*. 

TOM LOSttY: BOY. Copus, SJ. 

TOM’S LUCK-POT. Waogaman. 



Donnelly. 



TOM PLAYFAIE Finn, SJ. 

TOORALLADDY. Walml 

TRANSPLANTING OF TESSIE, THE. Waogaman. 
TREASURE OF NUGGET MOUNTAIN, THE Taooast. 
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TWO LITTLE GIRLS. Mack. 

VIOUN MAKER OF MITTENWALD, THE. Sc* 
WAYWARD WINIFRED. Samjml 
WINNETOU, THE APACHE KNIGHT. Tacgait. 
WITCH OF RIDINGDALEjTHE. Bbauts, SjT 
YOUNG COLOR GUARD/THE. T 



SCXACHINO. 



BlAKNS, 
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BENZIGER’S STANDARD FIFTY- CENT LIBRARY FOR EVERYBODY 
Novels end Religions Books by the best Catholic Authors. Copyright 
books. Substantially and attractively bound In doth. Complete list of 
books In library sent on application. Each volume, $0w5 0. 

CATHOLIC LIBRARIES 

_ Books of ReHgious Instruction, Novels, and Juveniles, put up in 
libraries of 10, 18, and SO volumes, at 210.00, $11.00, and $11.00. Payable 
on the Easy Payment Plan of $1.00 down and $1.00 a month. List of 



libraries sent on appl ic a ti o n . 



SCHOOLBOOKS 

Catechisms, Readers (The Catholic National Readers, The New Century 

i \ p «« r« , t i . ' 



plete list sent on application. 

PRAYER-BOOKS 

Compltk e illustrated catalogue trill be sent on application. 



Sizes of books in inches: 48mo, about 8#x 2) 
small SSmo, about 4ft x 8; SSmo, about 4U 
6 x Byi ; 2 4 mo, about 6 x 8M ; ' oblong 24i 
about 6}i x 4# S small ISmo, 7x5. 



1; large 48mo, about 4x2ft; 
tB%: oblong SSmo, about 
10 , about 5£x8K; llmo. 



FATHER LASANCE’S PRAYER-BOOKS 



MY PRAYER-BOOK: HAPPINESS IN GOODNESS. 

Reflections, Counsels. Prayers and Devotions. llmo. 
MY PRAYER-BOOK. India Paper edition, llmo. 

MY PRAYER-BOOK. India Paper edition. With 
Epistles and Gospels, llmo. 

BLESSED SACRAMENT BOOK. Offers a larger and 
greater variety of prayers than any other book in 



greater variety of prayers than any other book m 
English. Large llmo. 

WITH GOD. A Book of Prayers and Reflections, llmo. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. For manly boys and 
young men. Oblong S4mo. ' 

THE CATHOLIC GIRUS GUIDE. Counsels for Girls 
in the Ordinary Walks of Life and in Particular for 
the Children of Mary. Oblong llmo. 
PRAYER-BOOK FOR RELIGIOUS. A complete manual 
of prayers for members of all religious communities. 
Small ISmo. net , 

THOUGHTS ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. Reflections 
on the General Principles of the Religious Life, on 
Perfect Charity. Small 12mo. net, 

VISITS TO JESUS IN THE TABERNACLE. Hours 
and Half-Hours of Adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament, llmo. 

MANUAL OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Conferences 
on the Blessed Sacrament and Eucharistic Devo- 
tions. Oblong 24mo. ( 

SHORT VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 

Oblong 82xno. ( 

MASS DEVOTIONS, AND READINGS ON THE 
MASS. Twelve methods of hearing Mass. Ob. 84mo. ( 
THE SACRED HEART BOOK. Oblong 24mo. ( 

LITTLE MANUAL OF ST. ANTHONY. OUongS8mo. ( 

A PIOUS PREPARATION FOR FIRSTHOLY 
COMMUNION, llmo. 



Leather , 
Gilt, 

1 75 — 2 50 

2 00—5 00 



S 00—4 50 
1 75—5 00 
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CUtk. 

PRAYER-BOOKS FOR GENERAL USE 



GiU. ' 



^_5US. With 

BREAD OF 

Book for 

comeTlet US ADORE. 

“ “ Ham im, O.: 



and Gospels. Small Itmo. 0 30 
A Complete Co mmun ion 
\j Rxv. F. Wzxxam. Oblong 

0 76 

A Eucharistic Manual. 



By Rxv. B. HAMMn, O.FJd. Small S3mo. 0 73 

DEVOTIONS AND FRAYERSBY ST. ALPHONSUS 
LIGUORI. A Complete Manual of Pious Exerdaea 
for Every Day, Every Week, and Every Month. 
Waxd. fOmo. 1SS 

DEVOTIONS AND PRAYERS FOR THE SICK 
ROOM. A Book for Every Catholic Family. By 
Rxv. T. A. Kum, C.SS.R. ISmo. 1 35 

DOMINICAN MISSION BOOK. By a Dominican 

Father. 16mo« 0 75 

EUCHARISTIC SOUL ELEVATIONS. Thoughts and 
Texts Gleaned from Holy Writ. By Rxv. W. F. 
Sxadklmax, C.S.Sp. Oblong 34mo. 0 50 

FLOWERS Oi PIETY. Approved Prayers for Cath- 
olics. 48mo. 0 30 

FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, THE. By Thomas X 

Kxmpxs. With Reflections, etc. 33mo. 0 40 

FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, THE. By Thomas X 

Kxmpxs. Without Reflections. S3mo. 0 35 

FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, THE. By Thomas X 
Kxmpxs. Illustrated. India Paper, Edition de 
t fU KT- 83mo. 

GARLAND OF PRAYER, THE. A dainty prayer-book. 

Contains Nuptial Mass. 83mo. 

GOLDEN KEY *TO HEAVEN. With Epistles and 

Gospels. Small 88mo. 0 80 

HELP FOR THE POOR SOULS IN PURGATORY. 

By Jos. Acxximann. Small Sflmo. 0 60 

HOLY HOUR OF ADORATION, THE. By Right 

Rxv. W. Stang, D.D. Oblong 84rao. 0 60 

IMITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. After the 

model of the “Imitation of Christ.** Small 33mo. 0 60 
IMITATION OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 

By Rxv. Fa. Abnoudt, SJ. 16mo. net, 1 35 

INTRODUCTION TO A DEVOUT LIFE. By St. 

Fbancxs dx Salks. Small 83mo. 0 50 

KEY OF HEAVEN, THE. With Epistles and Gospels. 

48mo. 0 35 

LITTLE MASS BOOK. By Right Rxv. Mox. J. S. M. 

Lynch. Paper. 8Sao. 0 05 

MANUAL OF THE HOLY NAME. 24mo. 0 50 

MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART. NEW. 

Oblong 84mo. 0 36 

MANUAL OF ST. ANTHONY. NEW. SSao. 0 50 
MANUAL OF ST. JOSEPH, LITTLE. By Right 

Rxv. Mgs. A. A. Lings. Oblong 83mo. 0 35 

MISSION-BOOK FOR THE MARRIED. By Rxv. 

F. Giiaxbxy, C.SS.R. 83mo. 0 50 

MISSION-BOOK FOR THE SINGLE. By Rxv. F. 

Gibabdky. C.SS.R. 83mo. 0 50 

MISSION-BdOK OF THE REDEMPTORIST 
FATHERS. THE. S8mo. 0 60 

MISSION REMEMBRANCE OF THE REDEMP- 
TORIST FATHERS. By Rxv. P. Gxxkbmann. 8tmo. 0 60 
OFFICE OF THE HOLY WEEK, COMPLETE, lflmo. 0 46 
OUR FAVORITE DEVOTIONS. By Right Rxv. 

Moa. A. A. Linos. Oblong 84mo. 0 76 

OUR FAVORITE DEVOTIONS. By Right Rxv. Mob. 

A. A. Lings. India Paper edition. Oblong S4mo. 

OUR FAVORITE NOVENAS. By Right Rxv. Mca. 

A. A. Linos. Oblong 84mo. 0 75 
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1 85 
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1 35—3 75 
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0 76 
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1 30 
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OUR FAVORITE NOVENAS* By Right R*v. Mg*. 

A. A, Lings. India Paper edition. Oblong S4mo. 
OUR MONTHLY DEVOTIONS. By Right Rev. Mgs. 
A. A. Linos. 16 mo. 

PEARLS OF PRAYER. The tiniest prayer-book pub- 
lished. Measures only 1 x 8 inches. 



Cloth, 



1 S5 
0 45 



POCKET COMPANION. ’ Approved Prayers. Ob. 48mo. 0 10 
PRACTICAL CATHOLIC^ THE. Maxims Suited to 
Catholics of the Day. By Fathx* Palau. Ob. 24mo. 
PRACTICAL CATHOLIC, THE. Maxims Suited to 
Catholics of the Day. By Fatses Palau. India 
Paper edition with illustrations. Oblong 94mo. 
SERAPHIC GUIDE. THE. 24mo. 0 60 

VEST-POCKET GEMS OF DEVOTION. Oblong St mo. 0 20 
VEST-POCKET GEMS OF DEVOTION. With Epistles 

and Gospels. Oblong 88mo. 0 26 

VISITS TO THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT AND 
TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. By St. 
Ajlphonsus Liguokl 89mo. 0 25 



Gift. 

1 50—2 50 

2 00 

0 60—2 86 
0 26—1 00 

0 60 1 00—1 60 

1 26—8 00 
0 76 

0 26—2 00 
0 50—4 60 

0 76—1 00 



PRAYER-BOOKS WITH LARGE TYPE 

KEY OF HEAVEN. With Epistles and Gospels. 24mo. 0 45 
KEY OF HEAVEN. Epistles and Gospels. 82mo. 0 20 

POCKET MANUAL. Epistles and Gospels. Oblong 82mo. 0 25 
WAY TO HEAVEN, THE. Contains many indulgenced 

prayers taken from the R scco lt a. 82mo. 0 85 



0 20—8 76 
0 06—1 26 
0 60—1 26 

0 76—1 86 



PRAYER-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND FIRST COMMUNICANTS 



BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MISSION-BOOK. Large 48mo. 0 85 
BREAD OF ANGELS. Instructions and Prayers Espe- 
cially Suited for First Communicants. By Rxv. B. 
Hammss, O.F.M. Large 48mo. 0 25 

CHILD OF MARY, THE Especially for the Use of 

First Communicants. 82mo. 0 45 

CHILDREN'S PRAYER-BOOK, THE. By Rev. P. J. 

Sloan. Small S2mo. 0 20 

CHILD'S PRAYER-BOOK. THE. 48mo. 0 15 

DEVOUT CHILD, THE With 18 full-page illustrations 

of the Mass. 48mo. 0 10 

FIRST COMMUNICANTS MANUAL. Small SSmo. 0 86 

FIRST COMMUNION PRAYER-BOOK FOR SMALL 

CHILDREN. By Rav. P. J. Sloan. Small S2mo. 0 80 
BOY'S MANU ‘ ‘ 



LITTLE ALTAR 



*S MANUAL. Instructions for 



Serving at Mass, Vespers, etc. With prayers. 0 26 
LITTLE FIRST COMMUNICANT. THE By Rav. 

B. Ham me*, O.F.M. Small 82mo. 0 86 

PIOUS CHILD, THE With 18 full-page illustrations 

of the Mass. 48mo. 0 12 

SHORT PRAYERS FOR YOUNG CATHOLICS. With 

Epistles and Gospels. 48mo. 0 80 

SODAXISTS VADE MECUM, THE Prayer-Book 

and Hymnal for the Children of Mary. 29mo. 0 40 



0 75 

0 66—4 60 
0 26—2 00 
0 60 

0 40—0 90 

0 66—2 60 
0 60 
0 00 
0 06 
0 45 

0 46—1 26 
0 66 



The following catalogues will be sent free on application: 

Catalogue of Beniiger Brothers' Standard Catholic Publications. 

Catalogue of Schoolbooks. Catalogue of Premium Books. 

Catalogue of Prayer-Books. Catalogue of Libraries. 

Catalogue of Imported Books. Catalogue of Latin and Liturgical Books. 

A copy of “Catholic Books in English” now in print in America and 
Europe will be sent on receipt of 60 cents. Bound in doth, it contains over 
6,000 titles and over 800 illustrations of authors. Supplements will be 
issued from time to time to make the catalogue as complete as possible, 
and these will be furnished free of charge to those ordering ’^Catholic 
Books in English.” 
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